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Some Notes on Case Writing 


And Teaching 


By EDWIN O. STENE 


Visiting Professor, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, 
and Professor of Political Science, 
University of Kansas. 


ITHIN the last two decades the 

study and teaching of public ad- 
ministration have experienced a kind 
of revolution. The reliance upon gen- 
eral principles as guides to proper con- 
duct has lost status, and logical analy- 
sis has been subjected to widespread 
challenge. New methods of approach 
have become popular, and the sub- 
jectmatter itself has spilled over its 
traditional boundaries into areas pre- 
viously left to the students of politics, 
sociology, and psychology. Moreover, 
the boundaries between subdivisions 
of public administration have tended 
to fade away. The new emphasis has 
been centered on human behavior ra- 
ther than on such technical problems 
as budget classifications, job analy- 
ses and regulatory procedures. A few 
writers have gone almost so far as 
to reject the idea that these techno- 
logical services belong within the sub- 
jectmatter of public administration.’ 


The new developments were reflect- 
ed in a redefinition of terms, a shift 
in the focus of attention and a search 
for new types of source material. 
Whereas the earlier definitions were 


1 Note that the textbook on Public Admi- 
nistration by Herbert Simon, Donald Smith- 
burg and Victor Thompson has no chapter 
devoted wholly to financial administration. 


drawn largely from legal concepts, 
the newer terminology tends to come 
from the literature of sociology and 
psychology. In some instances, such 
as in the discussion of authority, writ- 
ers have been forced to engage in ex- 
tensive rationalization and_illustra- 
tion to define terms that had previous- 
ly been assumed to have clear and 
simple meanings. 


As stated above, the focus of at- 
tention is upon human behavior and 
interpersonal relations rather than up- 
on legal relations or logical analysis. 
This change rendered many of the 
earlier source materials inadequate, 
because they recorded only the tech- 
nical and mechanical aspects of oper- 
ations. Increasingly the trend has 
moved toward the examination of ad- 
ministrative behavior as a unit which. 
if taken apart for the examination 
of isolated technical features, tends to 
lose much of its reality. 


Another reason for the search for 
rew working materials is that the 
study of public administration has 
won acceptance as a means of pre- 
paration for governmental careers. 
The student is no longer content to 
learn facts and theories about public 
administration. He must seek to de- 
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velop potential management skills. The 
teacher and the university, on their 
part, must seek to measure their work 
in terms of the success of graduates 
as administrators. This practical ob- 
jective reflects in part a synthesis of 
the old argument between adminis- 
tration as a science and administra- 
tion as an art (which some critics 
of university programs contend can- 
not be taught)?. Academicians have 
recognized administrative work as an 
application of both art and science, 
but they hold that “what can be 
learned can be taught”. To the ex- 
tent that administration is an art, 
however, it cannot be studied effec- 
tively in detached pieces.* Conse- 
quently, for training in the art of ad- 
ministration the material needs to be 
presented in the form of problems that 
demand attention to “total situations.” 


Cas2 method of teaching is in con- 
formity with the recent developments 
in administrative theory and at the 
same time serves as useful training 
material in the art as well as the 
science of public administration. 


History of Case Method. 


The use of cases in the study of 
public administration is not a sudden 
and radical departure from earlier 
techniques. Reference to particular 
experience is older than the study of 
public administration as a_ separate 
discipline. The new feature is the sys- 
tematic preparation in narrative form 
of all events and background settings 
considered highly pertinent to a spe 


2 Dwight Waldo, Ideas and Issues in Pub- 
lic Administration, New York, 1953, pp. 227- 
229. 

3 C. E. Beeby, “Administration as an Art”, 
18 New Zealand Journal of Public Admi- 
nistration, 3-10 (March 1956). 
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cific administrative problem. Even 
that technique had its beginnings 
more than a generation ago, and 
stems in fact from widely different 
sources. 


Along one line the ancestry of the 
public administration cases can be 
traced to the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. In 
the early 1920s Wallace B. Donham, 
a lawyer-businessman with a_back- 
ground of teaching experience in po- 
litical science and law, was appointed 
Dean of the Business School. He un- 
dertook immediately a major build- 
ing program, both physical and aca- 
demic. On the academic side he 
urged his faculty to develop new 
teaching materials to be drawn direct- 
ly from current business practices. 
Having been convinced of the super- 
iority of the case method of law 
teaching, Donham envisioned the de- 
velopment of a similar plan for bus. 
iness education. He encouraged his 
faculty to gather “cases” on market- 
ing, business finance and other sub- 
jects, and arranged leaves of absence 
in order that they might do their 
work in the laboratory of business es- 
tablishments. 


Donham also sought to draw in 
ideas through men who were not tied 
to the traditional types of study in 
business administration. Most impor- 
tant addition to the faculty was Elton 
Mayo, under whose leadership the 
Hawthorn studies were later under- 
taken. Thus the concept of field re- 
search bore fruit in a sociological case 
study of human behavior. 


During and after the Second World 
War other cases were collected by the 
Harvard staff, and the case method 
was applied to human relations and 
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supervision in a course in “Adminis- 
trative Practices”. A modified ver- 
sion of the same course was offered 
at Harvard College under the title of 
“Cases in Human Relations.” 


Meanwhile the Social Science Re- 
search Council had established a Com- 
mittee on Public Administration to 
promote research in that area of the 
social sciences. ‘With a view to re- 
cording material that “describes how 
organizations arise, develop, and oper- 
ate’, the Committee undertook in 
1937 to encourage the writing of 
“case reports”. For the most part 
the cases followed a standard pattern 
of organization in which the writer 
presented briefly the problem, the al- 
ternative solutions considered, the so- 
lution decided upon, and a concluding 
commentary. One hundred cases were 
published in pamphlet form.4 These 
cases never became important work- 
ing materials for research or theoreti- 
cal generalization, however, and their 
use as teaching material was appar- 
ently short lived. In the present writ- 
er’s experience ihey served neither to 
illustrate nor to stimulate class dis- 
cussion — except in a few isolated in- 
stances, and these only when the stu- 
dents were provided with versions in 
which “solutions” and “comments” 
were omitted. Factual information 
was usually too scant, and the solu- 
tions were presented in such form as 
to suggest a single “right answer’”.® 
Nevertheless, the project marked the 
beginning of a new approach to the 


4 William Anderson and John M. Gaus, 
Research. in Public Administration, Chica- 
go 1945, Ch. 3. 

5 For other criticisms, see Anderson and 
Gaus, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
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study of public administration. Even 
as a lesson in how not to write cases 
the experiment was worthwhile. 


Meanwhile the influence of the 
Harvard Business School case studies 
spread in other directions. Within 
the University faculty members of the 
Littauer School of Public Administra- 
tion began to collect case studies, 
largely through papers written by 
graduate students. These public ad- 
ministration cases dealt with policy 
questions at the higher administra- 
tive levels, and for the most part 
they identified the people and the 
agencies involved. No doubt the in- 
terest of the Littauer faculty derived 
from the earlier Public Administra- 
tion Case Reports as well as from the 
Business School experience, but the 
cases were even more detailed than 
the typical cases in business adminis- 
trative practices. 


The other influence of the Harvard 
Business School program spread 
through a system of visiting fellow- 
ships provided for faculty members 
of a few sister universities. These 
visiting professors were given oppor- 
tunities to observe class discussions, 
participate in the writing of cases and 
attend special seminars under the 
leadership of Professors Donham and 
Mayo. The writer of this article was 
the only specialist in public adminis- 
tration among the visiting fellows, the 
others being interested primarily in 
cases in business and “human rela- 
tions’. As a result of that experience, 
however, the writer has collected and 
written a series of cases in public ad- 
ministration, following the basic pat- 
tern of the Harvard Business School 
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cases. A number of other teachers 
have undoubtedly collected cases of 
various types for local use. 


The most extensive program of case 
writing in public administration has 
been undertaken by an organization 
known as the Inter-University Case 
Program (ICP). Under the leader- 
ship of the Littauer Graduate faculty 
five universities combined to organize 
a Committee on Public Administration 
Cases in 1948, and obtained a finan- 
cial grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. In 1951 the membership was ex- 
tended to other universities, and the 
new association was named the Inter- 
University Case Program. A case- 
book was published in the following 
year under the editorship of Harold 
Stein’, and subsequent cases have 
been published by the University of 
Alabama Press. In 1957 a financial 
grant was obtained from the Ford 
Foundation to continue the program 
and expand the case writing into such 
fields as comparative administration. 
legislative decision making and regu- 
latory administration. 


What is a Case? 


In an earlier issue of this Journal 
Professor Egbert S. Wengert des- 
cribed in considerable detail the main 
features of a typical case published 


6 Several of the Stene cases have been 
used in mimeograph form at several uni- 
versities; but they have not been published, 
partly because the writer is still experi- 
menting with arrangements and new addi- 
tions, and partly because they are more 
or less specifically designed for the Kan- 
sas program of training for city manage- 
ment. For a sample of this type of case, 
see “Seven Letters; A Case Study in Pub- 
lic Administration,” in 17 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 83-90 (Spring 1947). 

7 Public Administration and Policy Deve- 
lopment (New York) 1952, pp. xiv — 860. 
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by the Inter-University Case Prog: 
ram.’ 


Of course not all cases currently 
in use follow a single pattern. In 
general, however, public administra- 
tion cases have certain common fea- 
tures essential to their usefulness for 
either class discussion or research. 
The distinguishing features may be 
enumerated as (1) a problem situa- 
tion, (2) a distinguishable unity and 
(3) a call for decision making. More 
specifically, a case may be described 
as a narrative account of a group of 
related events centered about a more 
or less precise problem situation. The 
events reported in a case are distin- 
guishable from other events to such 
degree that the problem has relative- 
ly clear terminal points and can be 
analyzed apart from other activities 
of the people concerned. And the at- 
tention of the readers is focused on 
a significant decision or a series of 
related decisions. 


Yet there are a number of signifi- 
cant variations. The label of “case” 
may be attached to an account of a 
critical incident, such as a fire call 
from outside the city limits, or to a 
detailed report of a major historical 
controversy. And “public administra- 
tion” encompasses anything from mi- 
nor personality conflicts in a govern- 
ment office to major policy decisions, 
so long as the active attention of 
an administrative or supervisory offi- 
cial is involved. From the practical 
point of view of teaching and analy- 
sis, however, the most useful subject- 
matter for case writing is neither so 


8 “Case Studies in Public Administration: 
An Introductory Note”, 2 Philippine Journal 
Public Administration, 98-107 (April 
1957). 


narrow in scope as to be considered 
petty nor so complex as to render dif- 
ficult any common focus of attention 
in group discussions. 


Closely related to the complexity of 
subjectmatter are the variations in 
amount of detail included in the case 
report. Not all facts can be included 
in any report. Consequently, there is 
a delicate problem of including perti- 
nent information and yet avoiding ex- 
cessive length and complexity. Many 
of the early Case Reports in Public 
Administration were excessively brief 
and general; some of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Case Program reports tend to suf- 
fer from excessive length and comp- 
lexity. 


Another variation in case writing 
concerns the establishment of a point 
of view. Some case writers favor the 
inclusion of only such facts as were 
known or could normally have been 
known to one person in the case. When 
a case is designed for training in de- 
cision making, it is argued, the stud- 
ent who is expected to act in the role 
of a key official should know only 
those facts that were available to that 
official. Others, notably the ICP case 
writers, report facts that are separate- 
ly known to or assumed by different 
persons, on the ground that all of 
them very probably had influence upon 
the important decisions that were 
made. 


Even more significant is the mat- 
ter of identification or disguise of 
characters in a case. The pre-war 
Case Reports followed no fixed pat- 
tern, although a general practice was 
to neither identify the origins nor 
give names to the characters. The 
writers used such indefinite terms as 
“the city hospital” of a city without 
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name, “‘the superintendent of the hos- 
pital” and “the senior accountant”. 
Most of the Kansas University cases 
disguise people and places by the use 
of fictitious names, although the 
cases report actual events. The Inter- 
University Case Program, on the 
other hand, usually follows the prac- 
tice of identifying all places, agencies 
and people by name. 


There are advantages in either 
type of case writing. High level po- 
licy issues would be difficult or im 
possible to disguise without chang- 
ing basic facts, especially where they 
deal with a national government 
which has only one Bureau of Print- 
ing or one Budget Commissioner. 
Moreover, a case that identifies all 
parties can be verified without seek. 
ing source materials from the original 
writer. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty in 
writing undisguised cases is that 
many officials do not wish to disclose 
personal information or opinions for 
publication. The use of disguised 
cases, therefore, has developed prim- 
arily to facilitate release of informa- 
tion and to avoid embarrassment to 
officials from whom information is 
obtained. There is another argument 
for the use of disguised cases, how- 
ever. The present writer has found 
that in academic classes or other dis- 
cussion groups instances occur where 
someone will announce that he is ac- 
quainted with the problem and can 
offer additional information. Usually 
such added “information” is nothing 
more than rumor, but when it is of- 
fered the discussion tends to drop to 
a lower plane. When a case has been 


9 For example of disguised case see Stene, 
Seven Letters, op. cit. 
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disguised all participants in discus- 
sion must rely upon the same known 
facts. 


Still another variation in case writ- 
ing concerns the degree to which a 
writer attempts to explain and edi- 
torialize. Unsupported value judg- 
ments about the ethics or wisdom of 
a decision have no place in a case 
report; but case writers disagree on 
the amount of explanation or generai- 
ization that should be included. At 
one extreme is the view that the case 
should simply report facts and leave 
all analyses to the readers and dis- 
cussants. Such a policy is justified 
on two grounds: (1) that the case is 
raw material for research and training 
and should not include attempts to 
answer the questions that arise, and 
(2) thet explanation stifles group dis- 
cussion because it produces a feeling 
that the answers have been given. 
Advocates of explanations by the 
case writer usually argue that stu- 
dents are not capable of drawing con- 
clusions from facts alone, and that the 
presentation of one explanation does 
not preclude the consideration of 
others. 


However, the issue is not a simple 
matter of explanation or no explana- 
tion. The views implied by that dicho- 
tomy merely describe the extremes of 
a continuous scale of possibilities. 
Even in the selection of facts to re- 
port the case writer applies his own 
underlying hypotheses and interpre- 
tations. Great care should be taken 
to include whatever might be perti- 
nent to other interpretations; yet 
there must be a selection of facts. 
The writer’s assumptions should not 
be hidden in his selection of facts to 
report. But he may communicate un- 


derlying hypotheses to readers by 1 
clear indication of the point of view 
from which the case is reported as 
well as by explanations. 


The safest conclusion seems to be 
that there is no single best type of 
case or best method of case writing. 
Varieties of use, different education- 
al and experiencial backgrounds of 
students, and time permitted for stu- 
dy and discussion, are factors that 
must be taken into account. The 
short case is especially useful for in- 
service training courses where long 
reading assignments are impractical. 
Also the short case tends to compel 
a class or discussion group to concen- 
trate on specific points without close 
direction by the teacher. On the other 
hand, any attempt to place a stand- 
ard limit on the length of written 
cases would also limit the possible 
scope of case studies. 


In hke manner a fully identified 
case probably has greater scientific 
value than a disguised case; but in 
sensitive areas the use of disguise may 
enlarg2 the opportunities for new case 
studies. Whether or not disguise is 
used, however, it is wise to submit 
drafts of cases to the leaders of agen- 
cies directly involved, and perhaps to 
secure their approval before a case is 
made public. 


Teaching by Case Method 


Just as there are variations in the 
types of cases so also are there varia- 
tions in the way cases are used by 
teachers. The writer has observed 
teachers who simply use a case as 
a springboard for a traditional type 
lectur2, or as an example to support 
generalizations presented by lectures. 
Other teachers may ask a few ques- 
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tions about a case and then proceed 
to explain the decisions and their con- 
sequences, on the apparent assump- 
tion that students would not be able 
to draw valid conclusions on their 
own.!? 


At the other extreme is the so- 
called non-directive school of teachers 
who would serve primarily as discus- 
sion chairmen who raise questions on- 
ly to encourage discussants to clarify 
their statements or to gently guide 
the discussion in useful directions. 
The technique is based upon the ideas 
that the teacher has no monopoly on 
sound judgment, that discussion itself 
has a therapeutic value, and that gen- 
eralizations reached by the students’ 
own reasoning are more deeply im- 
pressed upon them than generaliza- 
tions retained primarily by memory 
of someone else’s explanations.!! The 
prime defects of this technique are 
that time is often lost in the dis- 
cussion of ideas presented on the spur 
of the moment without thought — 
and even on ideas based upon incor- 
rect memory of facts presented —, 
and that too often the discussion period 
comes to an end without any group 
agreement. 


Again the illustrations represent 
extremes of opinion and practice. If a 


10 For a textbook version of this approach 
see sections entitled “Case Study” in Mar- 
shall E. Dimock and Gladys O. Dimock, 
Public Administration, New York, 1953. 

11 Cf. Kenneth R. Andrews (ed). The 
Case Method of Teaching Human Relation 
and Administration, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard University Press), 1953, especial- 
ly pp. 3-40. 





discussion method is to be used, the 
teacher should probably serve as dis- 
cussion leader rather than as a mere 
chairman. He should guide the discus- 
sions along productive channels, and 
he should certainly not permit the 
incorrect memory of reported facts to 
influence the group discussion of a 
case. Beyond those responsibilities it 
would be difficult to justify any single 
pattern of leadership. Advanced stu- 
dents, and especially experienced offi- 
cials in high level in-service classes, 
may need very little direction. Imma- 
ture students on the other hand, 
need considerably more guidance and 
explaiaation. 


The most important point to keep 
in mind with regard to classroom use 
of case materials is that cases are 
problems for students to analyze, not 
mere illustrative materials. Behind 
that cencept of the case is, of course, 
the idea that real education comes 
from niental analysis rather than from 
memorization. If the goal of the stu- 
dents is to train for administrative 
responsibilities the importance of the 
problem approach takes on even grea- 
ter significance. Training in decision 
making and conference techniques 
must come from experience. In the 
classroom a kind of experience car 
be provided by forcing the students 
to face problem situations drawn 
from actual experience, to consider 
those problems in conference with 
other students, and to reach deci- 
sions— with guidance to be sure, but 
to exercise their own decision making 
responsibilities. 








Theoretical Limitations of Max Weber's 
Systematic Analysis of Bureaucracy 


By O. D. Corpuz 


Assistant Professor, 


College of Liberal Arts 


University of the Philippines 


] Part of the philosophical support 

for what is popularly regarded as 
the antithesis between democracy and 
bureaucracy stems from 18th century 
liberalism, in which the emphasis was 
shifted from society to the individual. 
The then newly ascendant middle 
class, accordingly, pursued the policy 
of “the best government is that whicin 
governs least.” In more recent times, 
the analysis of Max Weber, probing so- 
ciety and history intensely and ex- 
haustively with the principle of ra- 
tionalization, has been relied upon by 
both scholars and men of affairs as a 
theoretical reenforcement of the anti- 
thesis.! 


A reexamination of the Weberian 
analysis at this time, however, wiil 
show that it provides only weak sup- 
port for the democracy-bureaucracy 
antitnesis. This holds, whether it is 
Weber’s “fully developed bureau- 
cracy” or some historical case that is 


1 The materials studied for this paper 
were: Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Hender- 
son and T. Parsons (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947); and H. H. Gerth 
and Wright Mills, trans. and eds., From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946). The former 
is hereinafter referred to simply as Theory, 
and the latter as Essays. 
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examined. In Weber, the argument is 
briefly as follows. 


He states categorically that “bu: 
reaucracy inevitably accompanies mo- 
dern mass democracy... .”2 The level- 
ling of social differences? which is a 
concomitant of mass democracy is at 
the same time the basis upon which bu- 
reaucratic organization rests.4 As both 
democracy and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration develop, however, incompatible 
consequences ineluctably arise. De- 
mocracy which posits the doctrine of 
equal rights cannot permit the de- 
velopment of a “closed status group 
of officials,”> and cannot neglect te 
minimize the authority of those off- 
icials.6 Thus: 


..“Democracy” as such is opposed to the 
“rule of bureaucracy,” in spite and perhaps 
because of its unavoidable yet unintended 
promotion of bureaucratization.7 


2 Essays, p. 224. 

3 Ibid., and i p. 231. 
4 Ibid., p. 224 

5 Ibid., p. 226. 


Ibid., p. 231. Weber admits that there 
are probable mitigations of the bureaucratic 
tendency, such as those involved in “the 
drawing in of economic interest groups or 
other non-official experts, or the drawing in 
of non-expert lay representatives, the estab- 
lishment of local, inter-local, or centr al par- 
liamentary or other representative ad or 
of occupational associations.” — ibid., 282. 
— his position is essentially as put tore ard 

ere. 


The position is reenforced by asser- 
tions oi the indispensability,® the un- 
shatterability,? and finally, the over- 
towering power-position of the bureau- 
cracy.!° 


2. A critique of the above proposi- 
tions necessarily involves two modes 
of inquiry. First, given Weber’s me- 
thodology, we can inquire whether 
those conclusions follow. And second, 
given his conclusions, we can inquire 
whether they are borne out by his- 
toric social conditions or develop- 
ments. 


With this bifocal approach, we shall 
first deal with the most important 
assertion: about the power-position of 
the bureaucracy. 


3. The principle of rationalization, 
which Weber exploits, as it were, to 
the hilt, really takes us no further, on 
logical grounds, than the conclusion 
that the bureaucratic official has “in- 
dubitable technical superiority.”:' 
Whether that in itself is equivalent to 
decisive political power, however, is 
another thing. It rather seems thai 
Weber has at this point momentarily 
left aside the so-called value-neutral 


8 “The ruled . . . cannot dispense with or 
replace the bureaucratic apparatus of author- 
ity once it exists.” — ibid., p. 229. 

9 “Once it is fully established, bureaucracy 
is among those social structures which are 
the hardest to destroy”; and “. . . when the 
bureaucratization of administration has been 
completely carried through, a form of power 
relation is established that is practicaily un- 
shatterable.” — ibid., p. 228. 

10 “Under normal conditions, the power 
position of a fully developed bureaucracy is 
always over-towering. The ‘political master’ 
finds himself in the position of the ‘dilettante’ 
who stands opposite the ‘expert,’ facing the 
trained official who stands within the man- 
agement of administration.” — ibid., p. 232; 
and again: “With the transition to constitu- 
tional government, the concentration of the 
power of the central bureaucracy in one head 
becomes unavoidable.” —ibid., p. 234. 

11 Jbid., p. 224. 
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approach, for here, although almost 
imperceptibly, the values which are 
implicit in the concept of “fully de- 
veloped bureaucracy” perform the 
function of equating expertise to poli- 
tical puissance.!” 


But expertise per se in the subject- 
matter of an administrative task is 
actually one of the least successful 
among the numerous claims to politic- 
al power, no matter how preponderant 
it should count in a theoretically ra- 
tional order of relationships. In fact, 
the expert par excellence, the physical 
scientist, seems on observation to be 
an extra-ordinarily naive individual in 
the matter of power relationships in 
society. Throughout the range of mo- 
dern political systems, from democracy 
to soviet totalitarianism, the head of 
the state scientific bureau is a “poli 
tical innocent” in the face of the 
investigating senator or the purging 
party boss. His training, especially. 
teaches him to shy away from hap- 
hazard behavior in situations which 
have not been reduced to rational 
terms and the problem of power in so- 
cial relationships is preeminently such 
a situation. The converse holds true 
with the professional politician or the 
inexpert layman, who is assertive in 
his position precisely because he is 
restrained by none of the scientist's 
inhibitions. 


Besides, Weber’s assertion seems to 
mis-state the nature of the conflict— 
if and when it exists—between the 
political master and the bureaucratic 
official. It should never be supposed 


12 This was made clear to the writer from 
the suggestion in C. J. Friedrich, “Some Ob- 
servations on Weber’s Analysis of Bureau- 
cracy,” in Robert K. Merton et al., Reader 
In Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1952), pp. 30-31. 
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that the contest would be resolved 
upon the question whether it is the 
former or the latter that knows the 
technical answers to the problem in 
question—for the contest is not a 
competitive technical examination in a 
subject-matter field! 


On the contrary, the issue will fa- 
vor the party that stands in a position 
cf political power. “Power” in this 
case will consist in a conglomeration 
of factors including specific grants of 
legal authority, the degree in which 
law and legal rules as such are authoi- 
itative in the community, the personal 
assertiveness of each of the partici- 
yants, the support of interested pri- 
vate groups, in addition to the teci- 
vical competence of both parties with 
respect to the problem at hand. Fur- 
thermore, the use of power will neces- 
sarily be affected by the compatibility 
of the power position with the pur- 
poses of social action, and by the ur- 
gency of the latter. These observations 
hold true for historica! situations as 
well as for conceptualized situations 
involving a ‘fully developed bureau- 
cracy.” 


But even were Weber correct in as- 
suming that specialized expertise car 
ries with it power consequences, such 
an assumption would necessarily pro 
duce difficulties in Weber’s own posi- 
tion. This is because the assumption 
must also operate internally, as weli 
as externally. Thus, every hierarchi- 
cal superior managing a project in- 
volving « diversity of skills and 
sciences would stand in a position of 
disadvantage vis-a-vis his subordinates 
—since they are more expert than he 
is with respect to their separate and 
discrete tasks. Coordination of public 
projects utilizing various scientific 
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and technical talents would then be- 
come almost impossible. This situa- 
tion, under the Weberian premises, 
would obtain in branch, division, bu 
reau, and department, all throughout 
the bureaucratic structure, thus mak- 
ing for what would be an anarchy 
based upon specialized expertise. 


4. We will next consider the state 
ment that a completely bureaucratized 
administration is practically unshat- 
terable. It would seem that this pro- 
position means very little, for the rea 
son that Weber himself declares thet 
such an ideal-type does not occur his- 
torically.1* And the imperfect histo- 
rical cases are quite subject to des- 
truction as can be verified by historic- 
al data. Social and political changes 
which produce attitudes hostile to the 
ethos of bureaucracy— i.e., the ethos 
of rationalism, operating through de- 
finite legal and impersonal rules and 
procedures—can decisively destroy the 
bureaucracy. This happened, for ex- 
ample, when the irrationalism of the 
Nazi movement in Germany overthrew 
the rule of law.‘4 


That the bureaucracy is well-nigh 
unshatterable (if we grant the point), 
and that it is indispensable, do not 
really strengthen the case for a de- 
mocracy-bureaucracy antithesis. Ai 
least not unless democracy is regarded 
ex hypothesi as incompatible with a 
permanent apparatus for regularizea 
and rationalized administration of pub- 
lic affairs. Otherwise, the problem is 
not the abandonment of the bureau- 
cratic apparatus. A great deal of mis- 
understanding on this score is cleared 


13 Theory, p. 329. 

14 See Frederic S. Burin, “Bureaucracy 
and National Socialism; A Reconsideration 
of Weberian Theory,” In Merton et al., op. 
cit., pp. 33-47. 
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up by the proposition, developed by 
Prof. C. J. Friedrich, of bureaucracy 
as the core of modern government.!® 

Rather, the problem is one of secur- 
ing a pattern of behavior on the part 
of the members of the bureaucracy, a 
behavior which is not antithetical to 
democracy. A battery of internal as 
well as external measures have been 
developed which ordinarily suffice to 
bring about this behavior pattern 
which makes the bureaucracy respon- 
sible to a democratic society.'® 


In addition to administrative devices 
and political controls, we must take 
account of the same principles of ra- 
tionalization and expertise, operating 
outside of the public bureaucracy, and 
providing the requisite counterpoise to 
what Weber may consider as inherent 
contra-democratic tendencies in the 
bureaucracy. The prospects are rather 
hopeful in this area. For rational 
operations and expert skills are not a 
monopoly of public administration and 
of the public bureaucrat. There are 
few expert skills in the public service 
—except the combat and some wea- 
pons maintenance functions in the mi- 
titary—which do not correspond more 
or less closely to those in private bu- 
reaucratic management, or do not have 
common scientific foundations with 
those of the latter. This means, first, 
that there is a pool of talents and skills 
in the private sector which rivals that 
of the public sector. Weber recognizes 
this by affirming that: 


15 C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Democracy (rev. ed. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1950), esp. Chap. II. 


16 Ibid., Chap. XIX; and the same author’s 
“Public Policy and the Nature of Adminis- 
trative Responsibility,” in I Public Policy 
(1940), lff. 


Only the expert knowledge of private 
economic interest groups in the field of 
“business” is superior to the expert knowl- 
edge of the bureaucracy.!7 


The claim to indispensability made in 
behalf of the members of the public 
bureaucracy, therefore, is not tenable. 


Besides, the conditions which bring 
about the extension of public admi- 
nistration, such as those of accelerated 
economic development, also presuppose 
the existence of employment oppor- 
tunities in the private sector which 
rival the attraction of public service. 
Under normal historical conditions. 
the higher rates of compensatiox in 
private employment, in addition to in- 
creasing security of tenure and “fringe 
benefits,” induce a movement of skill 
and talent from the labor force im 
general, or even from government to 
private jobs. 


Furthermore, the existence of paral- 
lel bureaucracies based and operating 
upon the same principles of rational- 
ization and expertise occasions the 
sharing of common criteria of skilled 
performance and of objective scientific 
knowledge, and the latter in turn pre- 
dispose both private and public bureau- 
*rats to heed common occupational or 
professional standards of work and 
of behavior. This reenforces the de- 
vices designed to secure responsible 
bureaucratic conduct. 


5. In the foregoing discussion, the 
crucial shortcoming in Weber’s analy- 
sis is lack of clearness as to whether 
the premises and conclusions are taken 
with reference to the apparatus of 
bureaucracy, or to the members of 
the bureaucracy. Weber’s “fully de- 
veloped bureaucracy” seems to refer 








17 Essays, p. 235. 
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to the apparatus rather than to its 
members. For it is only in that sense 
that his rigid “ideal-type” and “value- 
neutral” approach are logically ten- 
able. The fully developed bureaucracy 
is stark reason expressed in its mo- 
nocratic organization and objective de- 
humanized operation. Only thus is it 
possible to assign the power-positioa 
which Weber assigns to bureaucracy, 
and to ascribe to it the supreme mea- 
sure of efficiency without responsibi- 
lity. Otherwise, one cannot say, with 
Weber, that 


...its specific nature... develops more 
perfectly the more bureaucracy is “de-hu- 
manized,” the more completely it succeeds 
in eliminating from official business love, 
hatred, and all purely personal, irrational 
and emotional elements which escape cal- 
culation. This is the specific nature of bu- 
reauracy and it is appraised as its speci- 
fic virtue.18 


The moment bureaucracy is consi- 
dered as a human institution made up 
of humans, different conclusions nec- 
essarily arise. Bureaucrats, even as a 
class, become vulnerable and non-ra- 
tional as organizational situations be- 
come personal situations,!® and as po- 
litical relationships with the bureau- 
cracy become relations with persons 
rather than with a bloodless concept 
or insensate mechanism. 


The omnicompetence of the bureau- 
cracy disappears as the individual ‘‘ex- 
pert” becomes rather an inept amateur 
outside of his specialty. From being 


18 Jbid., p. 216. 

19 The human aspect of administration is 
emphasized in H. A. Simon, D. W. Smith- 
burg, V. A. Thompson, Public Administration 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). The 
bibliography for Chaps. IV and V is espe- 
cially relevant. 
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the manifestation of power, the bu- 
reaucracy becomes the yielding target. 
of political pressures by “irrational” 
elements in the community. As it is, 
Weber’s concept of the bureaucracy 
infuses the institution with inherent 
contra-democratic tendencies. How- 
ever, studies on the power-position of 
the bureaucracy usually omit the point 
raised here: that bureaucracy as a 
monolithic phenomenon and bureau- 
cracy as a human organization pre- 
sent quite different problems. 


6. We now deal with Weber’s “fully 
developed bureaucracy.” The irration- 
al reaction that followed the era of 
pure rationalism in the field of poli- 
tical philosophy was paralleled in re- 
cent years by the successful onslaught 
of “ideological bureaucracy” upon ra- 
tional bureaucracy. Indeed, the irra- 
tional impulses of human beings, as 
highlighted in the study of psychology, 
show up the inadequacy of purely ra- 
tional systems whether in the garb of 
theory or policy. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the Nazi and So- 
viet types of nonrational bureaucracy 
do not exhaust the possibilities. The 
rigid formalism of Weber’s ideal-type 
can be relaxed to make the fully de- 
veloped bureaucracy more reasonable, 
if less rational. 


The rationalistic presuppositions 
which support the bureaucratic struc- 
ture may be maintained. The principle 
of regularized and rational adminis- 
tration will govern the operation of 
the apparatus. In fact, in so far as 
the bureaucracy as a structure or ap- 
paratus is concerned, the theory is so 
“all of a piece” that it will have to be 
bodily preserved—up to and including 
the principle of monocratic organiza- 
tion. 
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But the characteristics of the appa- 
ratus as an integral whole cannot be 
ascribed to its members. The require- 
ment of complete objectivity will be 
dispensed with, and only the ob- 
jectivity of professional standards as 
applied to the case in hand will be 
retained. The limited and specialized 
expertise of the individual bureaucrat 
will not be equated to the generalized 
expertise of the bureaucratic organi- 
zation. 


The objection may -be made that 
once a dichotomy is established be- 
tween bureaucracy as an apparatus on 
the one hand and the members of 
the bureaucracy on the other, the way 
is opened to all kinds of non-rational 
elements that wreak havoc upon the 
regularity of the schema. Regularity 
as such, however, is not the supreme 
value. The virtue of the bureaucracy 
as an instrument for the administra- 
tion of corcrete communal tasks is 
measured only in terms of its success 
at the job. Administration, however, 
is so hedged on all sides by non-ration- 
al variables, that abstracting away 
the latter for the purpose of neat 
schematization seems perilously close 
to what Weber himself calls “dilettant- 
ism.” If complete objectivity and com- 
plete rationalization in administration 
are met by sustained social disapproval 
in any given situation, such disap- 
proval cannot be disposed of on the 
mere plea that it is irrational, or “does 
not lend itself to rational calculation.” 


The obstacles to such an adminis- 
trative system would be insuperable: 
cases of non-compliance by disapprov- 
ing members of the community, en- 
forcement actions by the government 
met by counter-action in the form of 
lawsuits against the enforcing bureau- 


crats, as well as political pressures 
exerted through elected officers, to 
name just a few. 


The degree of objectivity and ration- 
alization in administration is associated 
with the degree of consensus in the 
society with respect to the tasks of 
administration. In most cases, the 
desirability and necessity for a policy 
of governmentalizing previously pri- 
vate tasks are subject to varying de- 
gree of social controversy; it is only 
after social agreement is obtained 
upon the policy questions that it is 
possible to talk of rationalized admi- 
nistration. Frequently, however, the 
social disagreement that arises with 
regard to matters of administrative 
Getail must still be resolved into con- 
sensus, before administration can be 
routinized. 


The same problem considered inter- 
nally—i.e., with respect to the mem- 
bers of the administrative apparatus--- 
raises the question of morale. Morale, 
indeed, is hardly amenable to objective 
rationality, but theorists and practi- 
tioners alike cannot escape the task 
of according to it the same considera- 
tion that is accorded to the rational 
elements in the situation. 


7. Two points are suggested by the 
foregoing remarks. The minor one is, 
that, for purposes of more expeditious 
administration, external administra- 
tive relationships and internal person- 
nel matters will necessitate “case to 
case” methods of work to an increas- 
ing degree, in addition to the orthodox 
method of applying inflexible principles 
underlying particular cases. 


Secondly, the implications of the 
vast increase of bureaucratized public 
tasks suggest that the “fully developed 
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bureaucracy” of Weber was analytical- 
ly fully developed only for the particu- 
lar conditions of capitalist society as 
conceptualized by him. Furthermore. 
they suggest that the new conditions 
of social organization in evidence to- 
day permit a bureaucracy “fully deve- 
loped” at a higher—or, at least, a dif- 
ferent—level. In other words, Weber’s 
ideal-type concept ceases to be the 
final, culminating, end-point of bureau- 
cratic development. Examination in- 
dicates that the Weberian concept 
merely assumed the unaltered exten- 
sion of the conditions of a basically 
capitalist organization of society. Even 
if the tasks of government numbered 
more and more, there was no indica- 
tion of change in the prevailing capi- 
talist basis of social and economic or- 
ganization. What were involved were 
merely the development of additional 
(or new) expertise, and the entry into 
the bureaucracy of the additional 
bureaucrats. 


However, in countries which are 
more and more in a state of: (a) so- 
cialization of the means of production, 
or (b) socialization of the process of 
distribution of the income or product 
from production, it cannot be as simple 
as that. Here we must consider what 
effects are entailed for the bureau- 
cracy by the increased importance of 
the clientele of government services. 
As is seen even in non-socialist coun- 
tries (like the United States) where 
there has been a transference of large 
areas of administrative activities from 
the private to the public sector, the 
efficient functioning of bureaucratis 
agencies having rather close relations 
with special ‘“‘publics” often depends 
upon an increasingly close liaison be- 
tween clientele groups and the bureau- 


cratic agency concerned. Where poli- 
tical parties are givens in the social 
context, it can also be seen, easily, 
that parties and the bureaucracy tend 
to have relationships of inter-depend- 
ence with each other. 


Indeed, these groups or their repre- 
sentatives are often integrated into 
the bureaucratic organization. These 
new elements may or may not bring 
expertise with them. They constitute 
elements which cannot be neatly in- 
tegrated into the administrative hier- 
archy —i.e., they introduce difficult 


problems of status, control, supervi- 


sion, and coordination. The organiza- 
tion of the bureaucracy then becomes 
less monocratic. And the methods of 
the bureaucracy cease to consist pri: 
marily of pure objectivity and exper- 
tise, as the opinions and influence of 
the incompletely assimilated elements 
become more important toward “get- 
ting things done.” To a significant 
degree, communal needs will have to 
be recognized as a principle affecting 
bureaucratic operations, thus introduc- 
ing non-calculable psychological va- 
riables, in addition to the original prin- 
ciple of rationalization. 


Whether the immediately preceding 
type of bureaucratic organization and 
operation pertain to a more “fully 
developed bureaucracy” than Weber’s 
is, of course, a matter of value judge- 
ment. 


The above consequences are equally 
involved, and more obviously, when 
social organization is so thorough- 
ly communist —of the Soviet type--- 
that there is complete integration be- 
tween the bureaucracy as such on the 
one hand, and the clientele, or those 
elements that speak and act for the 
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clientele, on the other. In the latter 
case, however, there is some merging 
of political power and technical com- 
petence in the bureaucracy. The 
“ideal” in this case would mean a com- 
plete merging of political power and 
technical competence. It seems that 
this can be the only situation wherein 
we can ascribe an “over-towering” 
power-position to the bureaucratic or- 
ganization. It is evident, however, 
that: (a) bureaucracies of Weber’s 
ideal-type, (b) bureaucracies with in- 
completely assimilated and more or 
less influential clientele elements, and 
(c) bureaucracies possessing a mono- 
poly of both political power and tech- 
nical competence, will have varying 


attitudes in situations involving the 
issue of political power. 


8. The foregoing discussion seems 
to show that the completely rational, 
value-neutral approach to  bureau- 
cracy is inadequate for an accurate 
analysis. It also points out the analy- 
tical difficulties of dealing only with: 
the corporate and instrumental aspects 
of the bureaucracy. The second part 
of the discussion argues that the bu- 
reaucracy can be a regularized ad- 
ministrative apparatus, and at the 
same time a responsible institution 
reflective of values and interest out- 
side of the apparatus itself. The impli- 
cation is that a democratic society 
can develop a responsible and represen- 
tative bureaucracy. 





Practical Administration 


[The extension of agricultural assistance] requires careful and 
meticulous planning. It cannot be done by the simple process of trans- 
ferring knowledge by word of mouth or by the printed page. Conditions 
in the rural areas are such that lectures and newspaper reports are 
highly ineffective unless bolstered by other media of mass. communica- 
tion. The farmer and his family —as experience has amply shown — 
have entrenched themselves in customs, traditions, superstitions, habits 
and religious beliefs and to be able to break the barrier and reach them, 
one has to take into consideration a number of factors, namely: the situa- 
tion in which the people are located, the problems that are part of the 
local situation and the objectives of the people in relation to their 


problems. 


From the Fifth Annual Report (1956-57), Bureau of Agricultural 
Extension, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, p. 2. 
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Integrity in the Public Service: Love 
Of Freedom and Nationalism” 


Ry CONSTANCIO E. CASTANEDA 


Member, House of Representatives 
Congress of the Philippines 


S a member of Congress, concerned 
not only with the enactment of 
laws but also with the continuing stu- 
dy of numerous and varied problems 
of the nation, I can perhaps appre- 
ciate better than our average citizen 
the need for and validity of the kind 
of training this Institute provides. 


One of the crucial problems of our 
democracy at present is the lack of 
an adequate body of trained public 
administrators of dedication and inte- 
grity. As a consequence of this ser- 
ious deficiency in our government, th¢ 
wisest policies or the best-constructed 
laws cannot be efficiently implemented 
because of the virtually lackadaisical 
manner in which governmental staffs 
usually operate. In a democracy, it is 
the contact between government per- 
sonnel and the ordinary citizen which 
constitutes the continuous political 
education of the citizenry, without 
which the democratic system loses 
much of its attractiveness and virtues 
as a governmental pattern. In a very 


* This was originally an address delivered 
at the graduation exercises of the Govern- 
ment Training Officers Club (Group VII), 
Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, which was held at 
Malacafiang Park on March 1, 1957. 





true sense, therefore, the personnel of 
the government makes or unmakes the 
democratic system. 


One of the vexing difficulties of our 
governmental administration today is 
the problem of honesty, integrity, and 
discipline, in the public service. This 
is a fact which we can but make worse 
by closing our eyes to it. It is a mat- 
ter which is in our papers almost 
daily; it is the topic of conversation 
in public gatherings, in cafes, and the 
barber shops. There is no need for 
me, therefore, to discuss this matter 
in detail. It suffices to say that a 
breakdown or, at least, a lowering af- 
ter the war of our standards of con- 
duct in public office is generally re- 
cognized. 


Many explanations have been given 
for this deplorable situation. Each 
one of them has perhaps some truth 
in it. There is the explanation, for 
instance, that the abnormal life we 
had during the last war undermined 
both public and private morals as well 
as our normal respect for law. It was 
pointed out that, under conditions of 
enemy occupation, it was even patrio- 
tic sometimes to defy the law, or to 
outwit the enemy by stealing from 
him, or by destroying every institu- 
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tion he tried to set up. Then it has 
been concluded that the general weak- 
ening of integrity after the war mere- 
ly meant that we had continued pat- 
terns of behavior adopted for reasons 
of survival when the justifiable occa- 
sion for that behavior was already 
over. 


Another explanation states that the 
cruel self-denials and sufferings we 
underwent during the war years had 
released passions which found their 
expression in all kinds of excesses and 
disregard for elementary decency. We 
were toughened up, brutalized by suf- 
fering; hence, the increase in cases 
of malfeasance, graft, bribery, and 
other forms of corruption in the pub- 
lic service. 


Whatever the explanation is, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the evil 
exists, and our concern now should be 
on how to correct it. I am aware of 
the fact, of course, that one of the 
primary motivations for the establish- 
ment of this Institute was precisely 
the recognition of that evil, and this 
is precisely what I have in mind when 
I say that this is the most useful and 
far-sighted reform in our postwar edu- 
cational efforts. It is the kind of in- 
stitution which can inculcate in the 
minds of the trainees and all who take 
the “inservice” training seminars a 
fuller comprehension of the role of 
public service in any national effort 
to achieve important reforms, to 
strengthen the stability of democratic 
institutions, and to make government 
itself more economical and yet effi- 
cient. 


In a democracy, properly under- 
stood, corruption is less a matter of 
personal morality, important as this 
is, than a matter of the health and 
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survival of the democratic system it- 
self. It is for this reason that the 
older democracies who have haa their 
centuries of experience with the de- 
mocratic system, such as England, 
Switzerland, or the Scandinavian 
countries, have learned to prize inte- 
grity in the public service far and 
above all other virtues, because they 
know from experience that there is 
nothing that weakens the vitality and 
efficiency of a democratic government 
more seriously than corruption and 
lack of integrity among public func- 
tionaries. Thus, we see that in Eng- 
land even a minor indiscretion on the 
part of a high official could topple the 
ruling cabinet, or at least bring about 
an irrevocable resignation. The ex- 
planation for this stringent regard for 
integrity in the English public service 
is of course easily understood if one 
takes the principles of the democratic 
system seriously, as the British un- 
doubtedly do: it is that an official who 
is lacking in integrity cannot hope to 
maintain the respect for, and unquali- 
fied adherence of the majority of the 
citizens to, government actions, poli- 
cies, or the laws that are being en- 
forced or implemented. And once that 
respect and adherence is undermined, 
democracy itself is also undermined. 
And since the success and effective- 
ness of any democratic government de- 
pend upon the unfailing respect and 
cooperation of the majority of its citi- 
zens, the government and all its func- 
tionaries must not even for a moment 
tolerate any undermining of that res- 
pect and cooperative adherence. This 
is the great secret of the stability and 
strength of the older democracies 
which all of us should bear in mind, 
and which should serve as a beacon 
in your respective careers in life. 
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Among more advanced nations, by 
which I mean those who have had 
long experience in the democratic sys- 
tem, it is the economic implications 
of a sound and efficient public admin- 
istration system which naturally re- 
ceive greater emphasis. In such de- 
mocracies like England, the problem 
of insuring honesty and integrity in 
the service has long been solved. It 
is the economical use of human re- 
sources and abilities, and valuable ex- 
perience and training which are given 
greatest attention. The maximum 
good from the most economical expen- 
diture of effort and public funds is 
now the goal of those older democratic 
states. 


In our case, however, we are still 
at that stage where the primary con- 
cern of any reform or training in pub- 
lic administration, or in any other 
* aspect of nation-building, has to be to 
insure honesty and integrity even at 
the sacrifice of efficiency. This is be- 
cause we are still new in this task of 
handling social and political institu- 
tions like government service by our- 
selves and for ourselves. During the 
period of our colonial tutelage, we had 
foreign overseers, foreign policy mak- 
ers, foreign disciplinarians, foreign 
models to emulate. But, now, we are 
on our own. And we are but slowly 
realizing that honesty, integrity, and 
efficiency in the public service are not 
so much matters of personal morals as 
they are matters directly concerned 
with the failure or success of the de- 
mocratic system itself and, therefore, 
of human freedom itself. 


That is the central orientation you 
must have acquired in this Institute, 
or, if you have not yet acquired it, 
then I believe most sincerely and em- 
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phatically that you should. For what 
is at stake in the administrative per- 
formance of any democratic nation is 
democracy itself; it is not so much 
the personal fortunes or good names 
of the public functionaries that are 
at stake, important as these are. And 
I may add that the beginning of a 
good and successful career in public 
administration is a clear understand- 
ing of that principle — that the fu- 
ture of a free nation itself hangs on 
the quality of its public service. 


From a broader point of view, pat- 
riotism, nationalism and genuine love 
of freedom are perhaps the most valid 
and lasting inspiration for excellence 
in public administration. I say this 
because the history of nations which 
have enjoyed a reputation for exem- 
plary public administration seems to 
to indicate that there is a vital con- 
nection between nationalism and ad- 
ministrative intregrity. Mature na- 
tionalistic peoples like the British, the 
Japanese, the Americans, the Scan- 
dinavians, or the Swiss, appear to have 
also the cleanest and most efficient 
public services. I am not saying here 
that nationalism is the whole explan- 
ation; I merely say I am convinced it 
is a decisive factor. 


In the course of my recent trip ab- 
road, for instance, I met more than 
once with well-informed citizens of 
Switzerland and Sweden. In our in- 
formal conversations, whenever mat- 
ters of government came up, I was 
impressed by their lack of concern 
over the problem of honesty and inte- 
grity, not only in the public service, 
but in private life as well. I elicited 
the information from these Swiss and 
Swedish citizens that in their home 
countries there were very rare in- 











stances of malfeasance in public serv- 
ice. When I pressed for what might 
be the explanation, they said simply 
that among their peoples a case of dis- 
honesty in the government service 
would of course affect adversely the 
prestige and good name of their na- 
tion, and since no Swiss or Swede 
would like to see his nation’s prestige 
and good name suffer especially in 
the eyes of the world, no one in the 
government, unless one were suffer- 
ing from madening need or passion, 
would dare commit a dishonest act, or 
a willful irregularity. Like a bolt of 
lightning, I came to understand then 
that the secret of the integrity and ef- 
ficiency of the Swiss and Swedes not 
only in public administration but also 
in all efforts towards progress must 
lie in their genuine love of nation; 
that is, in their strong and mature 
nationalism. 


The implications of that truth — as 
I believe it is— are many and all of 
them are eye-opening. For instance, 
it is only a person who does not care 
what sort of reputation his country 
has who will have no compunctions to 
commit acts of dishonesty in the gov- 
ernment service, knowing that such 
acts would, first, inevitably result in 
undermining the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration, second, if discovered, 
would arouse doubts in the integrity 
of the government, and third, would 
lead casual observers from the outside 
to say, “what sort of a nation is this, 
when even its public functionaries 
cheat their own people, instead of pro- 
tecting their rights?” 


One other implication is equally ser- 
ious. When a government functionary, 
for instance, mulcts a transient for- 
eign visitor, he shows a complete dis- 
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regard for the good name of the na- 
tion itself. For, certainly, there is 
nothing that can prevent that visitor 
as soon as he leaves the country, or 
even before he has left it, to start 
telling everyone he meets, not about 
one government employee’s dishonesty, 
but of an entire people’s dishonesty. 
In our country, we have heard or read 
of numerous instances of government 
personnel, Filipino traders, taxi-dri- 
vers, hotel men, and other craftsmen 
perpetrating such acts of dishonesty, 
each time reflecting upon the honor 
of our nation itself. Such Filipinos, 
including the government personnel, 
merely do not have a genuine regard 
for the prestige and good name of 
their nation; in short, they lack even 
rudimentary nationalism. 


And yet, and again we are all pained 
that this must be said, there have been 
many cases in the past of such in- 
stances of misbehavior on the part of 
some of our government officials. So 
it is pertinent to ask: Would these 
Filipino officials or clerks have be- 
haved in that manner if they had even 
a little concern for the prestige or 
good name of their nation and people? 
Obviously no. Therefore, they behaved 
in that manner mainly because they 
lacked genuine, self-respecting nation- 
alism. They lacked resvect for race 
and nation. They lacked, in the final 
analysis, true respect for themselves 
as Filipinos. 


If nationalism and integrity, then, 
in the public service are vitally related 
to each other, and as I have said ear- 
lier, integrity in public service and 
love of freedom are also related close- 
ly together, what then is the relation 
between nationalism and freedom? 
Further, how does this Institute seek 
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to promote nationalism among its Fili- 
pino trainees? Unfortunately, this is 
not a matter of geometry or mathe- 
matics where we can say that things 
related to the same thing are related 
to each other. We are dealing with 
social facts and factors about which 
there is no exactitude. But I can 
safely say that nationalism and love 
of freedom are also related vitally 
with each other because ultimately the 
security and permanence of freedom 
can only be realized if every citizen 
not only safeguards it for himself, but 
also for his whole nation. This is the 
meaning of the common saying that 
“liberty is indivisible,” and it is the 
same inspiration of that famous warn- 
ing made by an American patriot al- 
most 200 years ago that “eternal vi- 
gilance is the price of liberty.” 
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It should be clear to anyone that a 
man who is lacking in pride of self, 
or respect for self, will not likely de- 
fend his freedom seriously, and cer- 
tainly one who has no sentiments of 
nationalism will not worry much about 
the fate of the nation’s freedom. To 
be effective fighters for freedom, then, 
just as to be honest and efficient pub- 
lic servants, Filipinos need to be truly 
and sincerely nationalistic. Integrity 
in the public service, love of freedom 
and nationalism are all vitally related 
to one another, each of the three is in- 
dispensable to the other two, and with 
these three uppermost in our concerns 
and in our strivings, we can, perhaps, 
at last, advance, make greater pro- 
gress in our national efforts, and 
thereby win the genuine respect of all 
other nations. 


Reorganization 


Students and critics of government are aware of the manifold diffi- 
culties of trying to reorganize a unit or segment of a government. Those 
who should be most interested frequently are the most reluctant. Politic- 
al ties, aversion to change and fear of displacement lead to much oppo- 


sition to reorganization attempts. 


These observations are by no means 


limited to the Philippine Government. They exist wherever government 


is to be found. 


—From Louis S. Kroeger and Associates, 
First Report on Reorganization, Manila: 


1956, p. 54. 


Notes on the University of the 
Philippines and Its Publics” 


By CARLOS P. RAMOS 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


N attempting to discover an ap- 

proach to my topic, some tentative 
ideas become at once available as star- 
ting point. I began readily enough 
with the idea of the “publics” of the 
university as its ‘clientele’, whereby 
mutual relations of give-and-take was 
more or less carried on, with the uni- 
versity extending intellectual benefits 
and services to its publics, on the one 
hand, while its clientele, in exchange, 
renders the university its support and 
cooperation. One may perhaps begin 
with a few (usually quite a few) 
pages on the history of the university 
proclaiming the grandeur of its role, 
its aims and its many virtues, ac- 
companied by an impressive inventory 
of its accomplishments, and following 
this with more pages on the universi- 
ty’s financial and other tribulations, 
and of how grievously it is misunder- 
stood by its publics. One could then 
proceed with a well contrived case for 
university support, then wind it all up 
with a strong plea for an adequate 
public relations office. 


*This paper was read by the author dur- 
ing the Baguio Conference of the University 
of the Philippines in 1956. Certain passages 
were eliminated to conserve Journal space. 





The very broadness of the subject- 
matter, however, surely should lend 
itself to deeper scrutiny from which 
many insights could be drawn to help 
iluminate its more intriguing aspects. 


I was led, for instance, to consider 
the possibilities presented in equating 
the two sets of relations that could be 
brought about by such a proposition, 
for example: “A university is to its 
publics, as government is to its peo- 
ple.” 


Needless to say, it was difficult to 
pursue this line of development with- 
out coming up, head on, with the ba- 
sic question of academic freedom. For 
instance, in the system of government 
as we know and practice it, sovereign- 
ty, we say resides in the people. The 
choice and continuance in office of 
those who exercise the powers of gov- 
ernment, their policies and programs 
of government — all these are de- 
pendent, constitutionally speaking on 
the “will of the people.”” Would one 
say the same of “the will of its pub- 
lics” in regard to university policies 
and programs? When one regards the 
government itself as one of the univer- 
sity’s publics, as it undoubtedly is, the 
main issue of academic freedom comes 
to the fore. Academic freedom, too, 
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lies entrenched in our Constitution. In 
the system of university education as 
we know and should be able to prac- 
tice it, academic freedom, or much bet- 
ter, academic sovereignty, resides in 
the university. The thought becomes 
irresistible that it was perhaps in real- 
istic consideration of possible incur- 
sions from sectors of the university’s 
publics into the prerogatives of the 
university, that the framers of our 
Constitution wisely included a provi- 
sion which pointedly provides that 
“universities established by the State 
shall enjoy academic freedom.” 


In the realm of the university’s re- 
lations with its publics, the question 
of academic freedom is a major one. 
We shall come upon this question and 
a few other vital problems and issues 
later. 


But what really, do we mean by the 
university’s “publics”? How do they 
shape university policies and how do 
they influence its direction? These are 
difficult questions to answer. We 
might be able to indicate in some 
general way some clues to the an- 
swers. What is important for the 
moment, is to examine the subject in 
the light of our university setting and 
from this derive perhaps the nature 
of the problems involved. 


The university’s clientele or its 
“publics” may consist of those indi- 
viduals, groups, institutions and agen- 
cies, governmental or otherwise, that 
come into institutional relations with 
the university in terms of the latter's 
role, functions, goals, objectives and 
activities. As an institution of high- 
er learning we are in a sense engaged 
in intellectual production. Our publics, 
then, may include the users and con- 
sumers of our products — those that 


derive use and benefits from our edu- 
cational efforts, our researches, the 
technical assistance we render, and the 
services we undertake. 


One might say, for instance, that 
among our publics are those that en- 
gage our graduates trained in the 
sciences, the arts and the professions. 
They include civic, cultural and edu- 
cational institutions and associations 
and the many other individuals and 
groups with whom we are in working 
and collaborating relationships on mat- 
ters of mutual concern. They may in- 
clude the media of public opinion or 
information. They may include other 
institutions of higher learning here 
and abroad that have joined hands 
with us in a common cause. They may 
also include foundations and other 
sources of aid that extend assistance 
to the university, so that we may be 
more able to contribute to mankind’s 
efforts towards a better world and a 
better life for all. In a sense, too, 
they may include the community and 
the public in general. 


Within the university community, 
the students, their parents, the facul- 
ty, and alumni and other groups, are 
immediate and vital sectors of the uni- 
versity’s publics. As social groups 
with interests to promote or protest, 
they invariably come into institutional 
relations with each other, on the one 
hand, and with the university, on the 
other. In the course of social inter- 
action, perhaps as a result of it, clashes 
of interests inevitably occur to disturb 
the sedate atmosphere of the academic 
institution. Interests in conflict may 
be in the nature of political, religious, 
cultural, or other considerations. The 
newspapers, always quick to invite 
public attention to these collisions, 
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oftentimes draw other sectors of the 
university’s publics into the area of 
conflict. Organs of public op:...uu may 
seize upon the occasion to suggest so- 
lutions or courses of action to meet 
the problem involved. If the issues 
remain unsettled, public and officiai 
pressures may bear down upon the 
university authorities. Policies are 
then made or unmade. 


Group behavior within the social 
context of the university could indeed 
be a rich field for study and research. 
Such a study would undoubtedly yield 
the knowledge and information that 
we need for a better understanding of 
the problem of the University and its 
publics. The results will be an inva- 
luable aid to our policymakers and will 
provide a sounder base upon which 
university objectives and programs 
could be drawn. 


But our publics by no means are li- 
mited to the “regular customers.” An 
ever expanding market for our pro- 
duct is becoming of primary concern 
to us. We are facing problems of 
greater production to meet increasing 
demands. These demands also call for 
new products; for more trained men 
and women in the increasingly special- 
ized areas of the various fields of hu- 
man endeavor. From training in such 
traditional professions as law, medi- 
cine, engineering and others, we see 
our educational program branching 
out to new fields such as home tech- 
nology, forestry, industrial manage- 
ment, public health, social welfare, la- 
bor relations, hygiene, statistics, pub- 
lic administration, and others. We 
seem to be ever reaching out to even 
newer fields of specialized knowledge. 
The institution of developmental pro- 
grams consequent upon our economic 


growth is creating new pressures for 
additional fields of specialization. We 
see this expressed in the activities of 
the College of Engineering and of its 
Industrial Research Center. We also 
see it in the efforts of the College of 
Agriculture to meet the new demands 
of the government’s Community Deve- 
lopment Program. Growing speciali- 
zation and departmentalization result 
in enormously increasing publics. 


But this is only part of the problem. 
We are afforded a fuller appreciation 
of the implications of the problem 
that arise in connection with the uni- 
versity’s external relations as we come 
to consider what I think is the Univ- 
ersity’s most crucial public: the gov- 
ernment itself. 


A good case in point is the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. By 
virtue of the contract between the 
University of the Philippines and the 
University of Michigan, the Institute 
was established in 1952 to be a center 
of training and research in public ad- 
ministration in the Philippines and 
in Southeast Asia. That contract 
expired on June 15, 1956. Under our 
academic program, the men and wo- 
men that had enrolled for the Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees in public 
administration have more than dou- 
bled since 1953. Under our program 
of in-service training, we have turned 
out some 4,600 officials and employees 
of the government in various manage- 
ment courses ranging from executive 
development to a course for training 
officers. Through our research pro- 
gram we have been able to carefully 
put together for the first time in this 
country a limited but significant body 
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of knowledge and information in pub 
lications that we have been producing 
since 1953. 


I believe that through our research 
efforts at the Institute we are laying 
an indigenous base upon which we and 
other students and practitioners in 
public administration hope to build 
Philippine theory and practice of pub- 
lic administration. Through our con- 
sultation activities we have been ex- 
tending technical assistance to agency 
and local government’ executives. 
Through our scholarship program, the 
Institute’s facilities are made available 
to students here and in Southeast 
Asia, and in this way have extended 
our publics to include officials and 
institutions of higher learning in the 
Southeast Asian region. 


The conduct of governmental busi- 
ness and of public affairs, the theory 
and workings of politics, policies and 
of decision making, and the study and 
practice of the administrative sciences 
are areas of major concern to us at 
the Institute of Public Administration. 
In the course of the normal conduct 
and exercise of our functions and ac- 
tivities, be they academic teaching. 
research, consultation, or in-service 
training, the faculty, students and 
staff of the Institute are constantly 
cooperating with the operating agen- 
cies of government. In the quest for 
the goals of our program we are in 
touch with policy makers of Congress 
and Malacanang. 


The focal center of our attention, 
then, is government. And the gov- 
ernment is our main public. 


In our working relationship with 
this major public, some problems and 
issues arise. Take the Institute’s 





program of in-service training, for ex- 
ample. It should be pointed out that 
in-service training is a unique func- 
tion of the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, considering the basic cir- 
cumstance that our Institute is pri- 
marily an academic and research unit, 
an organic part of the University of 
the Philippines. There are people, on 
the one hand, who claim that a prog- 
ram for the training of governmenta! 
personnel is the responsibility of the 
government itself. This is undoubted- 
ly correct. Training is a tool of man- 
agement, more specifically, of person- 
nel management. The main responsi- 
bility for the performance of this func- 
tion in the government service rests 
logically with the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice. Why then, ask, does the Insti- 
tute assume this function? Would the 
apparent inability of the Civil Service 
to assume the training of employees 
serve as a justifiable excuse for the 
Institute of Public Administration to 
assume the responsibility? Would not 
the Institute’s interests be better 
served in applying its limited resources 
and specialized skills to the exclusive 
pursuit of its academic and research 
objectives? Such questions come from 
those who uphold one side of the issue. 


Those of my colleagues on the other 
side of the issue, too, have counter- 
questions of equal validity: Is the In- 
stitute not, they say, a part of a pub- 
lic institution and therefore one whose 
main interest should be to fully co- 
operate in assisting government im- 
prove itself? Are its technical faci- 
lities not the property of government, 
so to speak, and therefore subject to 
use in assisting government in its ef- 
forts to make more effective its 
operating services for the people? In- 
service training, they add, is part of 











the Institute’s pioneering efforts at 
widening the frontiers of knowledge in 
public administration and within the 
context of its objectives. Do its pre- 
sent projects for training, therefore, 
not constitute a basic part of its re- 
search program? 


Such an issue as I have just illu- 
strated in the case of the Institute of 
Public Administration also confronts 
some of the other units of our univers- 
ity. We should expect that this and 
related problems and issues will con- 
tinue to confront the University m 
the future. And they will continue to 
confront us as long as government and 
the other sectors of our publics need 
and continue to depend upon the kind 
of public services that only institu- 
tions of higher learning could best 
render. These public services are de- 
termined by and arise out of the de 
mands of changing conditions; out of 
the growing needs and requirements of 
an eager and impatient government 
that is anxious to carry out more effec- 
tive, better and sounder plans and 
programs of nation building. These are 
problems over which guiding policies 
are needed. Significantly, they serve 
to indicate a new direction in the role 
of the University of the Philippines. 
This brings us to an examination of 
the institutional relationship between 
government and the university itself. 


The basic frame of reference for 
the university-government relations is 
established by law. Created in 1908 
by an act of the legislature, the Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines has since 
been a state-supported institution. A 
3oard of Regents composed of twelve 
members governs the university. The 
Secretary of Education is, by law, the 
ex oficio chairman of the Board. 
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Seven members are appointed by the 
President with the consent of the 
Commission on Appointments of Con- 
gress. The Senate chairman of the 
Committee on Education, the House 
chairman of the Committee on Educa 
tion, together with the Director of 
Education and the President of the 
University, make up the rest of the 
members of the Board. The law also 
provides that the President of the 
Philippines, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
shall compose the University’s Board 
of Visitors, whose duty, among others, 
is “to examine the property, course of 
study, discipline, ...to make report 
to the Congress of the Philippines 
upon the same, with such recommen- 
dation as they favor.” 


This framework of relations makes 
it clearly manifest how firm indeed 
are the links that bind us to the top 
men in government, upon whose hands 
the stewardship of the nation rests. 
No further elaboration is needed to 
show how solidly the university is 
bound to government. What is even 
more significant about this relation- 
ship is the matter of the annual bud- 
get. The heart of the University’s ad 
ministrative system is its budget. The 
budget document represents a unified 
pictur2 of the University’s programs, 
policies and needs. By law and prac- 
tice, a large portion of the university 
budget forms a part of the Executive 
Budget. The University’s annual re- 
quest for appropriation is, therefore, 
subject to review by the Budget Com- 
mission in much the same way as 
those of the other agencies of the na- 
tional governments. In the exercise 
of his review powers, the Budget Com-- 
missioner may slash, or recommend 
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the modification of the university 
budget. It is his task to make the 
requested appropriations conformable 
to national policies and resources. 


In view of these factors, one wonders 
how it could be possible for the state 
university as an institution to maintain 
that measure of autonomy, freedom 
and independence from outside inter- 
ference which traditionally are the in- 
dispensable and most precious attri- 
butes of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 


As pointed out earlier, the Consti- 
tution guarantees the state university 
the enjoyment of academic freedom. 
Academic freedom from the point of 
view of the institution of higher learn- 
ing has been interpreted to mean that 
measure of non-interference from the 
outside as would enable the institution 
to pursue its policies and objectives 
under conditions of “unmolested in- 
quiry.” The concept includes the free- 
dom of the university (vis a vis its 
publics), to determine by itself and 
for itself how best to accomplish its 
purpose; that while its publics do in 
fact influence its policies, it is only 
the university that is competent to 
determine what those policies and 
programs should be. 


There has been no case yet wherein 
the concept of academic freedom as 
contained in the Constiution has had 
the benefit of judicial interpretations. 
But if an interpretation, especially re- 
levant to the role and functions of the 
university today were accorded the 
concept as found in our Constitution, 
then it would bring under serious ques- 
tion the recent attempts in Congress 
at the compulsory inclusion of the Ri- 
zal books into the teaching program 
of educational institutions. Under the 
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concept, for Congress to legislate whet 
the University should include in its 
academic curriculum would be nothing 
less than coersive interference through 
legislation. 


There are those, on the other hand, 
who claim that the guarantee to ac- 
ademic freedom does not apply to the 
University as an entity. The law, they 
say, inures only to the benefit of indi- 
vidual faculty members and under 
conditions. In support of their legai 
position, they cite the University codal 
provisions on academic freedom, which 
provides that the teacher shall be free 
from any restraint or limitation in his 
“freedom in investigation”, or his 
“freedom in the exposition of his sub- 
ject in the classroom.” 


Now frankly, it seems difficult to 
conceive of the principle of academic 
freedom removed from its social con- 
text. Would we guarantee this free- 
dom to the individual teacher and at 
the same time deny it to a collective 
group of teachers? Would we guar- 
antee ii to the faculty members, vet 
deny it to the university? 


The code guarantees the teacher 
“freedom in investigation” and ‘‘free- 
dom in the exposition of his own sub- 
ject.” Such freedom is based on the 
proposition that in the pursuit of 
truth and knowledge he should be a!- 
lowed to work under conditions of 
“unmolested inquiry”, if he is to effec- 
tively accomplish his endeavor. But 
is not the pursuit of truth and know- 
ledge, more often than not, a collective 
effort? 


The concept of organization envi- 
sions a group of individuals working 
together to pursue common objectives. 
Organization is the mark of almost 
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every human activity. The University 
itself, its governing body, its faculty 
committees, its colleges, and other 
units — all these represent collective 
groups of individuals performing 
group objectives. Individual pursuits 
become group pursuits; individual ob- 
jectives, group objectives. The need 
for academic freedom on the individ- 
ual level becomes translated in terms 
of the need for academic freedom on 
a collective level. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how academic freedom for 
the teacher could have any real mean- 
ing in the absence of such freedom for 
the university as a whole, in much the 
same way as it would be difficult to 
imagine the enjoyment of individual 
freedom in the absence of national 
freedom. Could one conceive of a 
slave nation of free men? 


In the same way, I do not see how 
a university can effectively accomplish 
its objectives without the freedom it 
needs to determine and carry out its 
policies. The absence of such freedom 
means its mastery by sectors of its 
publics. When outside interference be- 
comes its modus operandi, then the 
University had best abdicate its right 
to exist. 


The constitutional guarantee to ac- 
ademic freedom then is more than a 
concept. It is a way of life for the 
university. For academic freedom is 
the hallmark of the intellectual com- 
munity. Higher learning grows and 
prospers with increasing health and 
vigor only under conditions of free in- 
quiry and institutional autonomy; only 
where academic sovereignty, sustained 
initiative and governance reside in the 
University. In its relations to its 
publics, it is this freedom and auto- 
nomy that give the institution the 


competence and the objectivity that 
mark effectiveness of its services and 
the quality of its products. 


When called upon to extend serv- 
ices in its relations to government, the 
application of the principle would mean 
that the university units should strive 
to maintain under objectivity and in- 
dependence, that the services should 
never be provided at the expense of 
the University’s fundamental func- 
tions and objectives. Care should at 
all times be observed that in our 
eagerness to render services or to 
prove our ability to do so, we do not 
lose sight of the danger that we would 
be in effect virtually converting our- 
selves into the operating agency of 
the government itself. To do so would 
be to prostrate ourselves upon the path 
along which courses the main line of 
command of the agency we have sc 
eagerly consented to assist. I see no 
greater danger to free inquiry and 
academic freedom than this. 


The determination of the criteria 
that would serve as_ satisfactory 
standards to guide university conduct 
in these matters is by no means an 
easy task. Nevertheless, it is import-- 
ant that appropriate studies be made, 
in order that the guiding principles 
are formulated, adopted and incorpo- 
rated into the policies of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. 


Our examination of this question of 
the University’s relations to its pub- 
lics points to the need for the form- 
ulation of problems. Changing condi- 
tions so demand. 


But making policies to meet ad hoc 
problems as they confront particular 
units of the University would in ef- 
fect merely be an attempt to solve 
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such problems by patch work. Under- 
lying objectives will. need serious re. 
examination so that a unified policv 
may be adopted. 


The statement of the purpose of the 


University as found in the University 


Code, especially that which is con- 
tained in Section 5 thereof, is most 
inadequate and certainly most out- 
moded. This section of the University 
Code is merely a restatement of Sec- 
tion 2 of Act 1870, which was adopted 
in June 11, 1908. The conditions sur- 
rounding our University today and 
the varied and complex problems it 
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has to meet are more than just slight- 
ly different from those of 1908, the 
year of its founding. 


What is needed is for everyone of 
us to know the central purpose of the 
University. Such a statement of cen- 
tral policies and objectives is not easy 
to prepare. It would demand the parti- 
cipation of the major units and fa- 
culties of the University. With it 
however, a unified program for the 
whole University may be devised, its 
resources utilized to the fullest, and 
faculties and units coordinated to 
move along a common direction. 


CREDO 
of the 


LEAGUE OF ADMINISTRATION 


EXECUTIVES 


1. We believe that a position in the government is a public trust 
to be administered for the good of the people and not for personal 


profit. 


2. We believe that public service calls for sacrifice, humility, and 
renunciation; and those exercising its powers are servants of the people 


and not rulers or masters. 


3. We believe that the government employee should be imbued with 
a high sense of honor, a steadfast devotion to duty, an unswerving 
loyalty to the Republic and its cherished institutions, and an unshakable 
adherence to the noble traditions of our people. 

4. We believe that the government employee should set an example 
of physical, mental, and moral fitness for service. 

5. We believe in the golden rule, in self-improvement and in the 
use of our talents and capabilities for the good of all. 

6. We believe that the employee should lead a simple, temperate 
life free from pretense, excesses, and suspicion of evil. 

7. We believe that moral leadership contributes to good morale, 
efficiency, and high ethical standard. 

8. We believe that job satisfaction consists in work well done regard- 


less of pay or hours of work. 


9. We believe in strict adherence to the principles of the merit 
system and democratic management. 

10. We believe in human dignity, in a regime of justice, liberty, and 
democracy, in the glorification of the human individual, and in a gov- 
ernment of laws under the protecting hand of God. 








Congress and Local Autonomy 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


I 


HE Constitution of the Philippines 
provides for a unitary state in 
which the national government is su- 
preme and the local political subdivi- 
sions are subordinate. In exercising 
control and supervision over local 
government affairs, the national gov- 
ernment operates through its legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. 
Since the formal] relationship between 
national and local governments is es- 
tablished by law, it is important to 
know the attitudes of legislators on 
the issues of local autonomy. For with 
its power to create, abolish, and mo- 
dify local governments, Congress 
primarily decides what degree of au- 
tonomy these units are to enjoy. More- 
over, the constitutional power of gene- 
ral supervision of the President over 
local governments can only be exer- 
cised “as may be provided by law,” 


and court decisions are generally in- 


terpretations of existing law. 


This article will attempt to look in- 
to the attitudes of legislators by (a) 
examining the pertinent laws passed 
since 1935 and (b) noting why the 
Local Autonomy Bill of 1957 was not 
enacted. While the first part of this 
article deals primarily with the legal 
or formal aspect of local autonomy, 
the second discusses the informal or 


dynamic side of the issue. The other 
aspects of local-national government 
relationship are then treated at the 
conclusion. 


II 


The colonial government of Spain 
in Filipinas gave the inhabitants little 
opportunity to govern themselves. De- 
nied the ‘privilege of electing their lo- 
cal officials, for example, the Filipinos 
had good cause for seeking at this 
early period more freedom of action. 
Reforms introduced by the Spaniards 
came too late to be appreciated. When 
the Malolos Constitution was promul- 
gated in 1898 by the Filipinos, it ap- 
propriately provided for the most am- 
ple administrative decentralization 
and autonomy. 


Partly profiting from the unhappy 
experience of the Spanish colonizers, 
the Americans, in 1900, allowed the 
Filipinos “to manage their own local 
affairs to the fullest extent of which 
they are capable.”! The electoral base 
was greatly expanded and municipal 
officials were made elective; although 
subject to provincial supervision, at 


1 “President McKinley’s Instruction to the 
Philippine Commission, April 7, 1900”, Re- 
ports of the Philippine Commission, the Civil 
Governor and The Heads of Executive De- 
partments (1900-1903), (Washington: 1904), 
p. 5. 
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no other time did the alcalde or muni- 
cipal mayor wield as much powers of 
government.? 


After such experience with de- 
mocratic and autonomous practices, 
local officials had good reasons to ex- 
pect increased autonomy. They be- 
lieved that autonomy was a concom- 
mitant of the political and administra- 
tive maturity which they presumed to 
have gradually acquired.? Subsequent 
events, however, revealed the expand- 
ing central control over local affairs.‘ 
With the Filipinization of the govern- 
ment, both national and local, opposi- 
tion to centralism tended to be less vo- 
cal than it might otherwise have been. 
Also, the struggle for national inde- 
pendence had transformed local auto- 
nomy into a relatively minor issue. 


The constitutional convention in 
1935 continued the subordination of 
local units to the national government. 
The convention thought that too much 
autonomy is “inadvisable, unwise and 
not conducive to the general interest 
of the nation’’.® Instead of direct con- 


2 John H. Romani and M. Ladd Thomas, 
A Survey of Local Government in the Philip- 
pines (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
ig a University of the Philippines, 1954), 
p. 20. 

3 Leslie R. Bundgaard, “Philippine Local 
Government”, The Journal of Politics, Vol. 
19, No. 2 (May, 1957), p. 266. 

4 For an excellent discussion on this sub- 
ject, see Stene and Associates, Public Admin- 
istration in the Philippines (Manila: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines, 1955), Chap. III, “Centralism 
in Administration,” pp. 48-66. 

“With the increase of the participation of 
Filipinos in the management over the central 
government, there has been a noticeable de- 
crease of independence granted to our local 
governments.” Report of the Committee on 
Provincial and Municipal Government of the 
Constitutional Convention (1935) as repro- 
duced in Appendix G-of Jose Aruego, The 
Framing of the Philippine Constitution, 
(Manila: University Publishing Co., 1949), 
Vol. IV, p. 867. 

5 Aruego, Ibid., p. 566. 


trol and supervision as provided by 
the Jones Law, the President’s pow- 
er over local government was now li- 
mited to general supervision. Sub- 
sequent legislation which will now be 
discussed, showed that this limitation 
was not fully upheld. 


Ill 


The trend towards centralization 
was accelerated by direct intervention 
of President Manuel L. Quezon.* The 
creation of cities, the abolition of 
Romblon province and of the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the establish- 
ment of a State Police Force were 
considered convincing evidences of this 
trend. Even subsequent laws grant- 
ing some measures of local autonomy 
did not substantially affect the trend 
towards greater centralization. 


From 1936 to 1940, the National 
Assembly created 10 cities in succes- 
sion. Instead of popularly electing 
them, Quezon favored the presidential 
appointment of city mayors to reduce 
“politicking” and insure the selection 
of able administrators. Quezon’s justi- 
fication was that “the people’s parti- 
cipation in democratic processes is as- 
sured anyway in their right to elect 
the President, who is the people’s 
over-all representative.’”? Again, in 
1940, Commonwealth Act No. 531 
abolished the provincial government 
of Romblon, with its 11 municipalities, 


6 Leslie R. Bundgaard, op. cit., p. 268. 

This article also mentions the participa- 
tion of the Presidents in legislation involving 
local governments. This follows because the 
Constitution not only vests in the President 
supervisory functions over local units but 
also defines the inter-dependence between the 
executive and legislative branches. 

7 Speech before a conference of municipal 
mayors of Tarlac and Pampanga, June 1, 
1938; in Juan F. Rivera, Readings in Legis- 
lation, Government Administration, Vol. IV, 
p. 1927 (typewritten). 
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and created, in its stead, four special 
municipalities. The Secretary of In- 
terior was made ex-officio provincial 
governor and the four mayors were 
made presidential appointees. The 
President, in effect, attempted to take 
it upon himself to supervise local af- 
fairs directly.® 


The “personalized” administration 
of President Quezon was also apparent 
in the abolition of the Department of 
Interior by Commonwealth Act No. 
660. Thus, as an American writer ob- 
served,? “no Governor-General ever 
disciplined half as many provincial 
governors as has President Quezon, 
and a large number of erring lesser 
local officials have been brought to 
book by him.’ Centralism reached 
a new height with the nationalization 
of police services. In 1937, Common- 
wealth Act No. 89 created a State Po- 
lice Force under the Department of 
Interior. While the day-to-day super- 
vision of police affairs remained with 
the local chief exercutives, the State 
Police Commissioner was vested with 
extensive powers such as setting up 
standards for police recruitment and 
training, and assigning police forces 
to areas of unrest. 


Although the national police system 
was established to promote efficiency, 
people who had been exposed to 


8 Commonwealth Act No. 531 was repealed 
by Republic Act No. 38 (1946) upon popular 
demand from the people of Romblon. 

9 Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines, 
A Study in National Development, (New 
York: MacMillan Co., 1950), p. 297. 

10 The close supervision over local affairs 
had its merits, to be sure, as evidenced by im- 
provements in the financial field. In 1937, 
for example, only 63 out of 1,180 municipal- 
ities and two out of 49 provinces registered 
deficits. See Report of the Secretary of 
Finance, (1936-1937), (Manila, 1937), p. 10. 


democratic ideas were not com- 
pletely won over to Quezon’s ad- 
ministrative philosophy.’! The State 
Police Force was subsequently abolis- 
hed. Quezon himself more than once 
publicly denounced the paternalistic 
system of government that had dev- 
eloped. He even asked the National 
Assembly to enact laws which would 
give local government more voice in 
managing local affairs and several so- 
called autonomy laws were indeed 
passed. 


But the concessions these “autono- 
my” laws purported to grant were ac- 
tually nugatory. Commonwealth Act 
No. 42 (1936), for example, declared 
elective the offices of mayor, vice- 
mayor, and councilors in municipali- 
ties of special provinces. While the 
right of suffrage was granted, the 
powers of these special municipalities 
remained limited in scope. Another 
law reduced the financial resources 
of local units when it repealed the 
local cedula tax (regarded as a sym- 
bol of Spanish oppression). Although 
a residence tax was imposed by Com- 
monwealth Act No. 465 (1939), the 
already limited revenue from this 
source was further decreased when 
the Educational Act of 1940 trans- 
ferred part of the revenue from this 
tax to finance the nationalized public 
school system. Still another “autono- 
my” law is Commonwealth Act No. 
472 (1938) which authorized cities 
and municipalities to impose and col- 
lect any kind of taxes not levied by 
the national government. The auto- 
nomous power conferred by this law 


11 “Under our unitary system of govern- 
ment, the President does and shall control 
all local officials” — Quezon. Quoted in Hay- 
den, op. cit., p. 305. 
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was illusory, since “practically all sub- 
jects of taxation within the ingenuity 
of men are now being taxed.”!2 The 
‘autonomy concessions” that other re- 
latively less significant laws intended 
to give were not as substantial as they 
appeared to be.!% 


The Supreme Court contributed in 
no small measure to the curtailment 
of local autonomy. While the Jones 
Law vested in the President both con- 
trol and supervision over local govern- 
ment, the Philippine Constitution 
merely grants him general supervision. 
Yet, by a very strained interpreta- 
tion’ the Supreme Court recognized 
the President’s power of control over 
local units based not on the pertinent 
constitutional power of the President 
but on the totality of powers con- 
ferred on him by the Constitution. 


IV 


Governmental policies are largely 
shaped by changing political, social, 
and economic factors; and, as will be 
noted, the attitudes of various Pres- 
idents and their supporters in Cong- 


12 Report of the Local Government Reform 
Commission, dated February 16, 1947, as 
found in E. Cortez, Provincial and Municipal 
Law, (Manila: Lawyers Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953), p. 239. 


18 These laws included C.A. 41 (local units 
to appropriate funds for the purchase of real 
and personal property and to donate same to 
the national government for the use of 
the Philippine Army) ; C.A. 75 (abolished the 
Bureau of non-Christian tribes); C.A. 76 
(abolished the limitation upon the power of 
the municipal board of Manila to tax); C.A. 
115 (imposed no limit in the slaughterhouse 
fee); C.A, 122 and 123 (increased share in 
the manufacture of oil, fuel, and gasoline al- 
lotments); C.A. 226 (appointing power of 
mayor over non-elective employees), and 
C.A. 229 and 230 (transfer of any amount 
from one local fund to another without ap- 
proval of department head). 

14 See Planas v. Gil (G.R. No. 46440, Jan- 
uary 18, 1939) and Villena v. Secretary of 
Interior (G.R. No. 46570, April 21, 1939). 





ress on local government problems 
have differed. The main goals of Que- 
zon’s administration seemed to be the 
attainment of national unity and de- 
monstration of capacity for self gov- 
ernment; the laws passed during the 
Commonwealth period reflected those 
ends. While circumstances stifled the 
growth of autonomy during the Com- 
monwealth period, conditions after 
1946 were different. The grant of na- 
tional independence might have pro- 
duced a more favorable climate under 
which the “independence” of local gov- 
ernments could be promoted. Roxas 
had a war-ravaged Philippines to re- 
build while Quirino was plagued by 
the Huk problem and a deteriorating 
national economy. Magsaysay placed 
much emphasis on rural development 
and improvement, and in him the lo- 
cal autonomy movement found an ar- 
dent suporter. 


In its first session, the First Cong- 
ress of the Republic created a Local 
Government Reform Commission and 
instructed it to recommend changes 
on the local government structure be- 
fitting the country’s newly acqquired 
independence. The Commission sub- 
mitted its report in February 1947. 
Its major recommendations were not 
acted upon during that year nor in 
later years. In 1946, Congress pass- 
ed Republic Act No. 59 which provid- 
ed for the election of governors and 
board members in the last five special 


15 Among its recommendations are the 


following: 

(1) the creation of a provincial legislative 
and provincial cabinet; 

(2) authorizing the provincial government 
to impose tax on all or some subjects of 
taxation, even if such subjects are taxable 
under the internal revenue code, and 

(3) the elimination of all local funds ex- 
cept the general fund. See Report of the 
Local Government Reform Commission, op. 
cit., pp. 238-241. 
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provinces, upon proclamation by the 
President. While the board members 
were made elective during the 1947 
election, it was only in 1953 that the 
election of governors was authorized. 
Six other “autonomy” laws passed 
during the Roxas-Quirino administra- 
tion were also substantially insignifi- 
cant.!é 

The charters of the 15 cities creat- 
ed during the Roxas-Quirino adminis- 
tation were based principally upon 
those created during the Common- 
wealth. Thus, the urban inhabitants 
still gave up their right of electing lo- 
cal officials for the dubious distinction 
of having their communities called ci- 
ties. Since city charters are enacted 
without the consent of the people in 
the areas affected, motives other than 
the welfare of those people are often 
involved. The reconversion of Caba- 


and Magsaysay administrations were 
clearly illustrated. Four cities were 
created in 1947, five in 1948, four 
in 1950 and one each in 1951, 
1952, 1954, and 1957, making a total 
of 17. The fact that only two cities 
(Trece Martires and Silay) were 
created during the Magsaysay admin- 
istration seems to confirm his favor- 
able stand on local autonomy.!® When 
the charters of ten cities were amend- 
ed in 1955 to provide for elective city 
mayors, the Quezonian idea of central- 
ized administration of local affairs 
was, in effect, partially abandoned.’ 


While the creation of cities was not 
looked upon favorably during the 
Magsaysay administration, the crea- 
tion of barrios seemed to be encour- 
aged. (See table I) Having no cor- 
porate existence, no regular set of of- 
ficials, and no governmental machi- 


Table I 
No. of barrios created by years 


__ Years | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Barrios | | | | | | | | | | 
Created | 0 | 1 | 4] 0 j O Bee) rn ae eo, 


natuan City into a municipality, for 
example, has been advocated by city 
residents for years, but their voices 
have not been heard.!? 

It was in the creation of cities that 
the divergent legislative programs on 
local autonomy of the Roxas-Quirino 


16 These laws included Republic Act Nos. 28 
and 207 which authorized municipalities 
and cities to contract loans but only for 
specific purposes; Republic Act No. 528 
which granted provincial governors greater 
appointing power but such power was neu- 
tralized by several limitations; Republic Act 
No. 557 which vested in the municipal council 
the power to hear administrative cases against 
municipal policemen; and Republic Acts Nos. 
745 and 781 which increased a little the share 
of internal revenue allotments to municipal- 
ities. 

17 Roy H. Owsley, Philippine City Char- 
ters, (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
aoe University of the Philippines, 1956), 
p. 4. 


nery, barrios might be less valuable 
than municipalities as political units. 
The creation of many barrios in 1954 
and 1955, therefore, seems to find ex- 
planation only in Magsaysay’s partial- 
ity towards rural improvement. 


More specific autonomy laws under 
the Magsaysay administration include 


18 The city of Trece Martires, made the 
capital of Cavite province was created to 
encourage the movement of people to the in- 
terior and help in the development of that 
backward region. Ordinarily, cities are creat- 
ed from more populous — and more politically 
attractive — areas. 

19 It was actually under the second Con- 
gress that the practice of electing city mayors 
was first adopted. The four cities involved 
were Ormoc (Rep. Act No. 321, 1948), Ma- 
nila (Rep. Act No. 409, 1949), Bacolod (Rep. 
Act No. 430, 1949), and Tacloban (Rep. Act 
No. 760, 1952). 
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Republic Acts No. 1062 and No. 
1063, otherwise known as the mu- 
nicipal and provincial budget au- 
tonomy acts, respectively. These 
laws, passed in 1954, allow the 
budgets to become effective im- 
mediately upon approval by the lo- 
cal legislative bodies and upon fulfill- 
ment of three requirements; namely, 
(1) that the proposed expenditures do 
not exceed the estimated incomes as 
certified by the local treasurers, (2) 
that all contractual and mandatory 
obligations be provided for in the bud- 
get, and (3) that the percentage of 
salaries and wages in relation to the 
total budget income does not exceed 
the authorized limits. The next year 
Congress granted a concession with 
regards to appointment; it passed a 
law which provided for the appoint- 
ment by the municipal mayor of all 
employees paid out of the general 
fund.?° 

The general structure of local gov- 
ernments was also revamved in 1955. 
Firstly, Congress ended the existence 
of snecial provinces and automatically 
converted them into regular ones.?! 
Provinces are governed by the Gen- 
eral Provincial Law,2?2 but some 13 
special provinces, mostly inhabited by 
non-Christians and practically iso- 
lated, were organized under another 
law.2 This latter group was less au- 
tonomous since the President or Sec- 
retary of Interior, for administrative 
expediency, exercised more direct 
control over them. As the inhabitants 
of these special units became more 
civilized and their economic resources 
developed, political concessions, such 





20 Republic Act No. 1551, (1955). 
21 Republic Act No. 1205. 





22 Chapter 56, Revised Administrative 
Code. 
23 Chapter 63, Revised Administrative 
Code. 


as the right to elect local officials, 
were granted. Another type of special 
unit, the municipal district, is now pro- 
vided with more autonomous govern- 
ment by Republic Act No. 1515 
(1955). Because municipal districts 
were small, their organization as muni- 
cipalities or barrios was deemed 
impracticable. With improvements in 
the means of transportation and com- 
munications and the migration of 
Christians to the areas, the municipal 
district seemed no longer necessary. 
As in the regular municipalities, the 
municipal district. officers are now 
elected by popular vote and the scope 
of their powers is almost equal to that 
of corresponding officers in municip- 
alities. Republic Act No. 1515 also 
specifies that once the annual revenue 
of a municipal district exceeds a spe- 
cified minimum, the district becomes 
ipso facto a regular municipality. 
Another local unit, the barrio, was 
lifted out of legal and administrative 
obscurity by Republic Act No. 1245 
(1955), later amended by Republic 
Act No. 1408 (1956). These laws au- 
thorize the election of barrio lieute- 
nants and the establishment of barrio 
councils to replace the moribund rural 
councils. 


Upon careful reflections, it would 
seem that the various laws just enum- 
erated fell short of the autonomy 
desired. For example, the mayors in 14 
cities are still appointed by the Pres- 
ident. A uniform city charter bill pro- 
viding for elective city mayors and 
strengthened city councils passed the 
House in 1956, but was blocked in the 
Senate.24 At any rate, city problems 


24 Senate President Rodriguez was _ re- 
ported to have feared that such a law would 
lessen his political hold over Quezon City. 
See the Philippines Free Press, July 16, 
1955, p. 3. 
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are solved not merely by electing city 
mayors but, to begin with, also by 
granting them commensurate powers 
and authority. 


The concept that autonomy is best 
reflected in the right of suffrage was 
once more evident in the reorganiza- 
tion of the barrios. The barrio coun- 
cils are conferred certain functions 
which they may not be able to carry 
out for lack of administrative ma- 
chinery. Republic Act Nos. 1245 and 
1408, furthermore, limit voting to 
heads of families. Incidentally, the 
election of the three barrio councilmen, 
on which the two laws are silent, was 
authorized by Magsaysay through Un- 
numbered Provincial Circular dated 
November 22, 1955, thus highlighting 
once again the President’s liberal in- 
terpretation of his supervisory power. 


Local officials have been prone to 
depreciate the autonomy granted by 
the new laws on budgeting and ap- 
pointment because of the legal limita- 
tions imposed. For example, the aboli- 
tion of any position now requires au- 
thorization from the Department of 
Finance and any disagreement be- 
tween local chief executives and de- 
partment heads over budget items is 
referred to the national government 
for final action. Beyond the state- 
ment of high purpose, the new law on 
appointment has actually little to 
give. In the first place, the power to 
appoint applies only to employees paid 
out of the general fund and not to local 
special funds. Secondly, any disagree- 
ment between the mayor and the local 
chief of office is referred to the pro- 
per provincial head for final action. 
Thirdly, the appointment of policemen 


is subject to the consent of the muni- 
cipal council.?5 


The cause of local autonomy seems 
to have lost more ground with the crea- 
tion of the National Waterworks Se- 
werage Administration (NAWASA) 
by Republic Act No. 1383 (1955). 
This law nationalizes all local water- 
works systems for the purpose of ef- 
fecting improvements in their opera- 
tion. Like the State Police Force 
created a decade earlier, the NAWA- 
SA was considered an intruder by lo- 
cal officials who prefer to run matters 
their own way. 


The Supreme Court, through its re- 
cent decisions, held that the jurisdic- 
tion of the national executive depart- 
ment over local areas is limited.”¢ 
It decided, for example, that the Pres- 
ident has no inherent power of control 


25 Two recent laws intended for the na- 
tional government also have repercussions 
in the local areas. 1) Republic Act No, 422 
(1950) empowered the President to reor- 
ganize the executive department and, under 
its authority, he abolished the Department 
of Interior. Although recommended by Mag- 
saysay in his 1957 State-of-the-Nation add- 
ress, the plan to revive the department did 
not meet with congressional approval. The 
general supervision of local governments is 
now directly assumed by the President 
through the Office of Local Government; 
and 2) The Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission, created by Republic 
Act No. 997 (1954), has recommended the 
decentralization of activities to the field 
offices of the national government, The im- 
plications of these developments for the lo- 
cal autonomy issue are still controversial. 
For example, while some people claim that 
the revival of the Department of Interior 
and decentralization in administration will 
further the cause of local autonomy, others 
just as vehemently take the opposite stand. 

26 (Lacson v. Roque, L-6225, January 10, 
1953). Unless the acts of local officials con- 
stitute maladministration or an abuse or vio- 
lation of law, the power of general supervi- 
sion cannot be exercised (Juan Rodriguez et 
al., v. A. Montinola et al., G.R. No. L-5689, 
May 14, 1954); The President has to exercise 
general supervision not as he pleases but as 
Congress provides (Jover v. Borra, July 31, 
1957, 49 Off. Gaz., 2765). 
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over local government or to remove or 
suspend municipal officers. However, 
as in the autonomy laws mentioned, 
limitations exist for the President can 
make puppets out of local officials 
providing there are statutes to that ef- 
fect. In other words, the constitu- 
tional power of general supervision 
may still be extended by law.?? 


V 


The stand of Congress on local au- 
tonomy may be assessed from the na- 
ture of pertinent laws it passes or, 
equally as important, from the reasons 
why some “autonomy” bills are not 
enacted.2® Although the main criteria 
for judging Congress is by the laws it 
enacts, the bypassed autonomy bills 
also indicate how legislators regard 
the autonomy problem. Their non- 
passage might have been due largely to 
partisan political conflicts and heavy 
legislative work, to mention only a few 
factors. To better appreciate the in- 
terplay of these factors, an examina- 
tion of the omnibus local autonomy 
bills might be revealing. 

When the Third Congress had held 
two sessions and the much-heralded 
promises of local autonomy re- 
mained unfulfilled, the League of Pro- 
vincial Governors and City Mayors 
started to demand action. For effec- 
tiveness, the League itself decided to 
draft an autonomy bill. The task was 


27 Vicente Sinco, Philippine Political Law, 
— Community Publishers), 1949, 
p. A 

28 Some of these substantive local gov- 
ernment bills would provide for the organ- 
ization of provincial legislatures or assem- 
blies; the automatic conversion of municipal- 
ities to cities; election of all city mayors 
and councilors; election of provincial and 
city fiscals; the creation of the office of 
municipal engineers; creation of barrios by 
provincial boards; increase in the internal re- 
venue allotment and the residence tax rate; 
and greater appointive and administrative 
powers to local officials. 





assigned to a nine-man committee 
headed by Mayor Sergio Osmena, Jr. 
of Cebu City. The committee was com- 
posed of seven Governors and two Ci- 
ty Mayors; seven members were Na- 
cionalistas and two were Liberals.”® As 
proposed, the bill contained three ma- 
jor provisions; namely, (1) it would 
vest local chief executives with ap- 
pointment power over’ subordinate 
officials and employees, other than de- 
partment heads, whose salaries are 
paid wholly or partly from local funds; 
(2) it would extend the autonomy 
provisions on budgeting of Republic 
Act Nos. 1062 and 1063; and (3) it 
would broaden the local taxing powers. 


The autonomy bill was first taken 
up in the Senate Committee on Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Governments 
and Cities, headed by newly-elected 
Decoroso Rosales, who was chairman 
of the League of Provincial Governors 
and City Mayors a year before. The 
committee endorsed the bill without 
amendment. A _ substitute bill was 
later sponsored by Senator Cipriano 
Primicias, who wanted to “water 
down” the autonomy provisions. 
Among other changes, the Primicias 
bill provided for enumerated taxing 
powers instead of the originally pro- 
posed general power of taxation; it 
prescribed that the local chief execu- 
tives should appoint all employees, 
wholly, not partly or wholly, paid out 
of local funds; and it specifically ez- 


29 In 1954, a _ similar committee was 
created, composed of two mayors and six 
governors; in a series of five meetings, only 
two or three members found the time and 
interest to participate. Jose V. Abueva and 
Leonardo C. Mariano, “More Powers for 
Local Officials?” Sunday Times Magazine, 
March 3, 1957, pp. 4-7. Apparently, the 
members of the League wanted, at the out- 
set, to give the new Congress a free hand 
in carrying out its commitment on local au- 
tonomy. 
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cluded the auditors and teachers from 
local appointment. In the House, the 
autonomy bill was sponsored by 15 
congressmen, only four of whom were 
members of the two local government 
committees. Congressmen Lamberto 
Macias and Angel Castano, chairmen, 
respectively, of the Committee on Mu- 
nicipal and Provincial Governments 
and the Committee on Chartered Ci- 
ties, were not among the sponsors of 
the bill. 


The bill did not pass either the 
House or the Senate that year. It 
seemed that “... for lack of time, 
discussion of the bill was not made 
by Congress which did not even 
have time to approve the public works 
bill as well as the Appropriation 
Act.’° Moreover, local officials did 
not seem to be too enthusiastic in 
pressing for their demands. The year 
1956 was not an election year and the 
political bargaining power of local of- 
ficials was at its low level. 


VI 


The next year, Mayor Osmeiia, Jr. 
was more explicit about the political 
aspect of the autonomy drive. He said 
that 1957 was the most propitious 
time to demand concession from the 
national government since legisla- 
tors are up for re-election and the 
support of local officials, whose terms 
do not expire in the same year, would 
surely be solicited — for a price. Con- 
fidently, the Osmefia committee draft- 
ed a more ambitious autonomy bill, 
with great expectation of its approval 


30 Report dated February 11, 1957 of 
Mayor Sergio Osmejia, Jr. to members of 
the League of Provincial Governors and City 
Mayors (mimeographed). 


by Congress. To give ample time for 
Congress to consider the measure, the 
final committee draft of the bill was 
made as early as February. 


The 1957 autonomy bill, as drafted, 
amended the three major provisions of 
the 1956 bill. Thus, the local executives 
would be vested with direct superviso- 
ry and disciplinary functions over sub- 
ordinate officials and employees; the 
rather obnoxious practice of securing 
the approval of the Secretary of Fi- 
nance whenever existing positions are 
abolished and whenever amounts ap- 
propriated for salaries and wages are 
in excess of established percentages 
would be discontinued; and local units 
would be given general, not enumer- 
ated, power to tax, subject only to 
minor limitations. Other proposals 
were added and among them were the 
following: the provincial boards would 
be vested with additional powers, one 
of which was the creation and aboli- 
tion of barrios; local councils or boards 
would be authorized to issue and/or 
sell bonds and to execute public works 
projects; and local officials would be 
empowered to make direct purchases 
of materials, equipment and supplies 
subject to certain limitations. 


In the preparation of the bill 
the Osmefia committee had consulted 
with various key national officials 
such as the chairmen of the three con- 
gressional committees on local govern- 
ments, cabinet members and officials 
in the Office of Local Governments in 
Malacafiang. Nonetheless, the local of- 
ficials realized even at the early stage 
that their sweeping proposals might 
jeopardize the whole bill. To insure its 
smooth sailing in Congress, therefore, 
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the more controversial provisions were 
omitted during the League’s conven- 
tion on February 14-16, 1957.*! Among 
these items were the authorization 
to hold lotteries and to undertake 
reclamation projects, enactment of or- 
dinances by provincial boards, hous- 
ing and other allowances for local of- 
ficials, and the repeal of the charter 
of the National Waterworks and Se- 
werage Administration (NAWASA). 
The other provisions were trimmed. 
Thus, the number of officials whom 
local executives could appoint, and 
the revenue bases of local units, 
were further limited. To safeguard 
against abuse of power by local offi- 
cials, appointment and supervision by 
local officials were brought under the 
rules and regulations of the Bureau of 
Civil Service. The section on bud- 
geting included this time more details 
to prevent local executives from exer- 
cising too much discretion. The pur- 
chase of supplies and equipments, the 
issue and/or sale of bonds, and the 
execution of municipal public works 
would be supervised by pertinent na- 
tional offices. 


When the officers of the League of 
Provincial Governors and City Mayors 
transmitted their proposal to Congress 
in February, 1957, they were confid- 
ent that the bill would be approved. 
As already noted, the local officials 
were in a good position to exact poli- 
tical favors in view of the coming 


31 “The proposed autonomy bill should not 
include any controversial matters so that the 
same may have easy sailing in Congress. 
... While it is true that local autonomy 
cannot be achieved without having financial 
independence, nevertheless, for the (above) 
reasons, the bill has not provided for it.” 
Report dated February 11, 1957 of Mayor 
Osmefia, Jr. to members of the League of 
Provincial Governors and City Mayors 
(mimeographed). 


(November, 1957) election. President 
Magsaysay also tried to set the legis- 
lative mood on the matter when, in 
an address to Congress in 1957, he 
said: “To give more appropriate ex- 
pression to the popular will, we be- 
lieve that we should give greater 
stress to local autonomy.”®? The legis- 
lative leaders, especially those in the 
Senate, also “expressed their sym- 
pathy” for the bill. In fact, Senate 
President Eulogio Rodriguez, Senate 
Majority Floor Leader Cipriano Pri- 
micias and Senator Decoroso Rosales 
had indicated their willingness to co- 
sponsor the bill (which they later did). 
Governor Juan Frivaldo of Sorsogon, 
the public relations officer of the Lea- 
gue, claimed that “only eight congress- 
men and two senators [opposed] the 
bill, not because the measure is bad 
but because their strongest political 
opponents are champions of the bill.’”’** 


VII 


Except for six informal meetings, 
no hearing was called by Senator Ro- 
sales, the committee chairman. When 
the autonomy bill was presented in 
the Senate floor on April 26, 1957, 
Senator Mariano J. Cuenco was the 
first to present his objections. Al- 
though a member of the Rosales Com- 
mittee, Senator Cuenco, it seems, was 
never invited to attend any of the com- 
mittee’s formal or informal meetings. 
In fact he said he only received a copy 
of the bill a month after he requested 
for it. Moreover, he was opposed to 
the bill from the very beginning. Sen- 
ator Cuenco feared that this bill might 
lead to the “establishment of local 


82 Ramon Magsaysay, Address on the 
State-of-the-Nation, (Manila: Bureau of 
Printing,) 1957, p. 25. 

33 Manila Chronicle, March 18, 1957, p. 21. 
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kingdoms, ruled by political tyrants.’’*4 
On the motion of Senator Primicias, 
further discussion on the bill was post- 
poned for six days as an apparent con- 
cession to Senator Cuenco. 


Originally scheduled for May 2, the 
second Senate discussion was actually 
held on May 9 since several gover- 
nors and city mayors wanted to com- 
ment on the bill. The May 9 session 
was spent on petty bickering over the 
parliamentary status of the bill. 
Meanwhile, Senator Cuenco managed 
to speak of little “Hungaries” ruled 
by small tyrants, should the autonomy 
bill be approved. Deliberation on the 


bill was scheduled the next day, but it 


was by-passed in favor of the tariff 
bill. 


On May 17, the period of debate 
opened with Senator Rosales reading 
the 1957 autonomy bill, section by sec- 
tion. The provision on suspension and 
dismissal was the first target of at- 
tack. Senator Lorenzo Sumulong 
feared that local officials might abuse 
these powers, thus undermining the 
civil service system. Senator Cuenco 
followed up the criticism by citing ex- 
amples of political persecution and il- 
legal suspension in Cebu. Two leading 
newspapers, previously firm support- 
ers of the autonomy cause, somehow 
reversed their stand because of the al- 
leged harmful provision on suspension 


34 Minutes dated April 26, 1957 of Senate 
Committee on Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernments and Cities. Senator Cuenco was ob- 
viously referring to Mayor Osmena, Jr., his 
arch political enemy in Cebu. In that prov- 
ince, a politician belongs either to the Cuenco 
or Osmena faction. 

35 The local autonomy bill of 1956 and its 
1957 version were both known as Senate 
Bill No. 510. The question was which bill 
could the Senate properly discuss. ' 
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and dismissal. The Philippine Public 
School Teachers’ Association and the 
Philippine Government Employees’ As- 
sociation (two groups’ invariably 
courted by politicians) were as vocal 
about the demerits of the bill. The 
Philippine Public School Teachers’ As- 
sociation opposed the bill for fear that 
the appointment of teachers by local 
chief executives would subject the 
school system to more partisan poli- 
tics, despite the fact that the bill spe- 
cifically excluded teachers from the 
local appointing power. The debate 
was supposed to be resumed the next 
day but, for some reasons, the bill was 
again by-passed. 


Although Senate Bill No. 510 was 
certified urgent by President Gar- 
cia and was one of the 21 “priority” 
bills agreed upon by executive and 
legislative leaders, the Senate failed to 
discuss it thoroughly. In the House, no 
committee meeting on the matter was 
even held. When Congress adjourned 
on May 23, 1957, the autonomy bill 
died on the calendar. 


Vill 


The established relationship between 
national and local governments partly 
explains the reluctance of Congress to 
approve the autonomy bill. Under pre- 
sent laws, local officials are practical- 
ly dependent on a paternalistic na- 
tional government to finance local de- 
velopmental projects as well as essen- 


_36 “... and considering the rather exclu- 
sivistic mentality of these (local officials) 
.. it is reasonable to expect them to abuse 
the power they seek and to complete the 
destruction of the civil service.” Editorial, 
Manila Chronicle, May 19, 1957, p. 4. 
“Successfully abusing the exercise of the 
power of suspension and removal would 
weaken the civil service so critically that 
misgovernment could continue unchecked and 
unexposed long enough to create discontent.” 
Editorial, Manila Times, May 18, 1957, p. 4. 
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tial services.*7 In short, the local gov- 
ernment proposes and the national 
government disposes — for a political 


price. Thus, national officials are po- 
litically powerful because, through 
their patronage, roads, bridges, 


schoolhouses, irrigation systems and 
other public works are constructed 
and maintained. Also, as represen- 
tatives of particular local jurisdictions, 
senators and congressmen have con- 
siderable influence in the appointment 
of local officials and employees. 
Through the autonomy bill, the local 
officials are now agitating for a share 
of those prerogatives. But as Con- 
gressman Macias expressed: “Con- 
gress has hold of the purse strings of 
the country and many of its members 
are unwilling to relinquish this power 
to the local governments.”#* 


Even among local officials, there is 
lack of unanimity in support of their 
proposals. In a conference of the new- 
ly-organized League of Provincial 
Board Members held on May 17-18, 
1957, the board members indicated 
their desire to share with the Governor 
the local appointing power. Resolu- 
tion No. 3 of this League reads as 
follows :*8 


WHEREAS, the proposed autonomy bill 
vests exclusively upon the provincial gov- 
ernor the matters of appointment, removal 
and investigation, without including the 
members of the provincial board; 

WHEREAS, the members of this League of 
Provincial Board Members consider such 


37 On June 15, 1957, the Secretary of 
Finance ordered the withholding of one-half 
of the internal revenue allotment of 49 prov- 
inces and 11 cities which had failed to remit 
their shares into the backpay fund. If car- 
ried out, this order will paralyze numerous 
local services. Daily Mirror, June 15, 1957, 

baa: 

‘ “.... For the national government to col- 
lect the debts of local governments now is 
to bleed a turnip.” Editorial, Manila Chron- 
icle, June 16, 1957, p. 4. 

88 Interview, May 9, 1957. 


provisions as discriminatory to the mem- 
bers of the League and inimical to the 
harmonious administration of provincial 
affairs; 


BE IT RESOLVED, to respectfully call the 
attention of the Honorable Members of 
Congress, thru the Hon. Speaker of the 
House and the Hon. President of the 
Senate, to this act of injustice and discri- 
mination, and respectfully appeal to them 
to please include the members of the prov- 
incial board in the matters of appoint- 
ment, removal and investigation of prov- 
a sear aaa officials mentioned in 

e bill. 


Furthermore, the autonomy bill would 
provide for an increase of tax rate on 
real property in cities only; unlike 
cities, it should be noted, the pro- 
vinces and municinalities have al- 
ready very little taxing power. A 
large number of these units, therefore, 
felt constrained to oppose the measure. 

The autonomy bill has been consid- 
ered discriminatory to the interests of 
municipal governments in another 
sense. The bill was prepared by the 
League of Provincial Governors and 
City Mayors under the leadership of 
Sergio Osmena, Jr. (former Gov- 
ernor of Cebu and later Mayor of 
Cebu City) and Senator Decoroso 
Rosales (former Governor of Samar). 
The municipalities were not “person- 
ally” represented in the preparation 
of the bill. Congressman Macias, who 
has his own ideas of autonomy, prac- 
tically became their spokesman. He 
said: “It has been a conceded fact in 
Philippine governmental administra- 
tion that the town and not the pro- 
vince is the basis of our political unit. 
The province is just an agency of the 
central government in executing the 
laws passed by Congress. In point of 
fact, the municipal governments form 
the base of Philippine institutional 
set-up and for this reason are entitled 
to more autonomy than the provincial 
governments.’”*® In consonance with 


39 Interview, May 9, 1957. 








his views, Macias unceremonously 
shelved House Bill No. 6488 known as 
the Provincial Autonomy Act of 1957 
as well as the Omnibus Local Auto- 
nomy Bill itself. 


Another cause of congressional in- 
difference over the autonomy bill was 
Mayor Sergio Osmefia, Jr. himself. 
The autonomy bill was practically an 
Osmejfia affair and its approval would 
have furthered his political aspira- 
tions. Osmefia’s campaign for local 
autonomy had already made him not 
only chairman of the League of Pro- 
vincial Governors and City Mayors, 
but also member of the Council of 
State, the Executive Committee of the 
Nationalista Party (NP) and later of 
the five-man super body’ which 
screened the Nacionalista senatorial 
candidates for 1957. His next imme- 
diate target was the vice-presidency, 
with Magsaysay. Here, the conflict 
in political interests became more 
sharply drawn. Mayor Osmena, Jr. 
was a staunch Liberal Party man 
some years ago and his right to aspire 
for a top position in the Nacionalista 
Party was questioned. To the legisla- 
tors, therefore, a vote against the au- 
tonomy bill might lead to the personal 
defeat of Osmeia, Jr. 


Still another conflict arose from the 
views of the chairmen of the three 
congressional committees on local gov- 
ernment, Senator Decoroso Rosales, 
Congressman Lamberto Macias, and 
Congressman Ramon Mitra. In his 
first year in the Senate, Rosales was 
made chairman of the Committee on 
Provincial and Municipal Governments 
and Cities, an appropriate assignment 
for a former chairman of the League 
of Provincial Governors and City 
Mayors. His support of the autonomy 
bill had been relatively consistent. On 
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the other hand, Macias had been pub- 
licly known as a “conservative” when 
the grant of autonomy was concerned. 
He favored the gradual extension of 
autonomy instead of sweeping conces- 
sions such as those proposed by the 
autonomy bill. Unlike most of the 
members of his committee, he was 
never extensively involved in local gov- 
ernment affairs, except once as pro- 
vincial board member.*® Assignments 
to committees are not based on definite 
qualifications such as experience or 
field of knowledge. Macias got the 
chairmanship because he was a good 
party man. The official Directory of 
the House of Representatives describes 
him as a “Nacionalista through and 
through.” Like Macias, Mitra had 
little experience in his field (appoin- 
tive Mayor of Baguio City, 1944-45) 
and, like Macias, he was not in full 
sympathy with the autonomy bill. 


Unlike President Quezon who con- 
trolled a one-party government in his 
time, President Magsaysay did not get 
the full cooperation he needed from 
Congress.‘! The so-called Magsaysay 
administration was actually composed 
of elements from the Nacionalista 
Party (Old Guard), Nacionalista Party 
(Recto group), the Magsaysay group, 
the Democratic Party and the Citizens 
Party; the interests of these elements 
often do not coincide. The cause of 


40 The other members of the Macias com- 
mittee were six former governors, one 
former mayor, one former board member and 
two former secretaries to provincial boards. 

41 Magsaysay deplored the lack of grati- 
tude of senators and congressmen who were 
elected on the strength of his personal en- 
dorsement and who later failed to support 
his programs of government such as the 
grant of local autonomy. J. V. Cruz, “The 
Guy and I” (A Magsaysay biography) ser- 
ialized in the Manila Chronicle, June 4, 1957, 
yp: I. 
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autonomy suffered a greater set-back 
with Magsaysay’s death. When Pres- 
ident Garcia and congressional leaders 
mapped out their legislative program 
early in May, the autonomy bill was 
conveniently placed at the bottom of 
a list of 21 “priority” bills. The fate 
that was in store for the autonomy 
bill had been set. 


IX 


Upon careful examination, the local 
autonomy bill of 1957 might not 
actually produce revolutionary or 
disastrous changes as its critics be- 
lieved. Some provisions would have 
merely extended the autonomous 
powers already granted and there were 
adequate safeguards and limitations 
to minimize, if not prevent, the local 
abuse of powers. For instance, the 
appointment, removal and supervisory 
powers of the local chief executive 
would be subject to civil service rules 
and regulations; the Constitution it- 
self provides that any suspension or 
removal can only be done for cause. 
In other fields, enough national con- 
trol over local affairs would be re- 
tained, since any concessions to local 
governments could be carried out only 
in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by national officers 
concerned. 


Local powers might be subject to 
abuse but what power is not? As Se- 
nator Rosales elaborated: “I do not 
believe that with the intelligence of 
our electorate now, the politicians will 
really abuse their powers.’’*? Of course, 
employees without any civil service 
eligibility are aware of the risks in- 
herent in the nature of their employ- 
ment. They are most often the vic- 


42 Minute dated May 17, 1957 of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Provincial and Municipal 
Governments and Cities. 


tims of political reprisals and their 
cases have been used unfairly as typ- 
ical arguments for the tendency of 
local officials to abuse their powers. 
The tendency to overgeneralize from 
isolated and unrepresentative cases of 
abuses of local powers and administra- 
tive inefficiencies was particularly evi- 
dent during the controversy over the 
autonomy bill. 


If judged by their actions, it is clear 
that the majority of the senators were 
not really acquainted with the issues 
raised by the autonomy bill. Except 
for Sumulong, the senators failed to 
criticize the bill on its merits or de- 
merits during the discussions in the 
Senate floor. The silence of Senator 
Jose Laurel, a former Secretary of 
Interior and an authority on local gov- 
ernment,**? on the controversy was 
particularly noteworthy.‘ Perhaps, 
anticipating its disapproval, the legis- 
lators decided at the outset to overlook 
the 20-page omnibus bill in favor of 
“bills of national significance.”” Were 
the congressmen, on their part, really 
earnest in their desire to enact the 
autonomy bill, they could have done so 
in spite of efforts to shelve it. After 
all, any 35 members can force the 
chairman of a committee to report a 
bill out.4 


Legislators might have favored local 
autonomy—but only in vague princi- 
ple. The seemingly full congressional 
support of the bill, as claimed by Gov- 
ernor Frivaldo, falls under this cate- 
gory. It appeared that the majority 


43 The book Local Government in the Phil- 
ippines (Manila: Palarica Press, 1926) has 
been used as a college text book. 

44 On a previous occasion, he even advo- 
cated the appointment of all local officials 
to avoid the violence that accompanies every 
election. Philippine Free Press, Nov. 5, 1955. 

45 Rules of the House of Representative, 
Rule XII, No. 4 and Rule XVI, No. 6. 
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of the legislators somehow restrained 
themselves from categorically oppos- 
ing the bill for fear of political repri- 
sals at the polls. 


Xx 


The slow pace at which local auto- 
nomy has been extended is clearly re- 
vealed in the nature of pertinent laws 
passed since 1935 and in the non-ap- 
proval of the local autonomy bill. The 
autonomy movement started “with a 
bang” in the early 1900’s and began to 
fizzle out shortly thereafter. This 
condition may find explanation in his- 
torical events. The Philippines has ex- 
perienced centralism for centuries and 
any substantial move toward decen- 
tralization cannot be effected over- 
night. During the Commonwealth pe- 
riod, the trend even reversed itself. 
In departing from the original plan of 
the Americans with regard to local 
autonomy, the Filipinos have merely 
re-affirmed their Malayan-Hispanic 
political heritage, with the result that 
their local government has the vir- 
tues and defects attendant on its be- 
ing fundamentally a natural govern- 
ment.*¢ 


But an evolutionary trend toward 
decentralization is discernible in our 
political thinking. As noted above, 
local autonomy during the Republic 
found less acceptance in the earlier 
Roxas-Quirino administrations than in 
the later Magsaysay era. During Mag- 
saysay’s time, the omnibus local auto- 
nomy bill did not pass Congress partly 
because the measure allegedly asked 
not for a gradual but a radical grant 
of local powers. Congressman Macias 
commented: “The powers which the 
proposed bill wanted to give were too 


46 Leslie R. Bundgaard, op. cit., p. 281. 


many as to almost free the local gov- 
ernments from the control of the na- 
tional government.‘ 


At any rate, it is impossible for lo- 
cal units to enjoy full “independence’”’. 
Under a unitary state, the Philippines 
has only one government, the national 
government. Therefore, an autonomy, 
partial, sound, and constructive is the 
most that local governments can as- 
pire for.”48 Moreover, the functional 
and operational activities of both local 
and national governments are inexora- 
bly intertwined. As municipal cor- 
porations, local governments not only 
manage purely local affairs but also 
serve as agencies of the central gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of nation- 
al laws. On this matter, Magsaysay, 
in his 1957 State-of-the-Nation ad- 
dress, said: 


“.... In the daily lives of our people, 
the provincial, city, municipal, and barrio 
agencies are the effective contacts be- 
tween the citizen and his government. 
Furthermore, they are relied upon for the 
dissemination and execution of national 
policies.” 


The extension of local autonomy has 
been advocated not only to enable 
the local units to carry out more ef- 
fectively their role as agents of the 
State, but also to give substance to 
our democratic values. As Congress- 
man Macias observed: “Among mem- 
bers of Congress, there is unanimity 
favoring more local autonomy, no 
doubt about that. But the question, 
the important question which concerns 
congressmen is: to what extent will 
this be given?’4® The Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion, on its part, stated: 


47 Interview, May 9, 1957. 

48 Jose P. Laurel, Lawyer’s Journal, Vol. 
V, November 5, 1955, p. 730. 

49 Interview, May 30, 1957. 
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“The current stage of development of the 
government still requires a strong central 
government; yet it is now time to create 
the means by which local autonomy and 
local programs can be developed as quickly 
as possible.’’50 


Against such background, these ques- 
tions are inevitably posed: To what 
extent and how immediately should 
local autonomy be granted?; are local 
officials politically and administrative- 
ly mature enough to assume additional 
governmental functions?; what are 
the economic bases of local govern- 
ments?; are people in the municipal- 
ities in favor of local units assuming 
a new role in the governmental 
scheme?; what should be the proper 
relationship between provincial and 
municipal governments?; will the ad- 
ministration of national services be 
adversely affected if local autonomy 
is granted? 


Local officials want freedom of ac- 
tion commensurate with their political 
and administrative maturity. They 
may err, they admit, but that’s part 
and parcel of democracy. Paraphras- 
ing Quezon, they would prefer a 

50 Louis J. Kroeger and Associates. Final 


Report. on Reorganization, (Manila: Bureau 
of Printing), 1956, p. 22, 
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government “run like hell by local 
officials to a government run like 
heaven by national officials.*' On the 
other extreme, the national govern- 
ment is reluctant to vest powers on 
local officials who are believed to be 
irresponsible and unprepared. For ex- 
ample, local officials hesitate to use 
their taxing powers, already limited, 
to the fullest for fear of alienating 
political supporters.®2 And, of course, 
the subordination of provinces, cities, 
and municipalities conveniently serves 
the administrative and partisan inte- 
rests of the national government. 
There is much to indicate that the 
local government system in the Philip- 
pines might not be radically over- 
hauled. After all, it is Congress which 
decides what degree of autonomy local 
units of government are to enjoy.* 


51 Statement of Mayor Sergio Osmena, Jr. 
during a conference on local autonomy held 
in Malacanang on January 28, 1957. 

52 Speech of Commissioner Sofronio Quim- 
zon, Presidential Assistant on local govern- 
ments during a panel conference of the 
Society for Public Administration in the 
Philippines .held on November 14, 1956. 

53, If the Nacionalista Party wins during 
the 1957 election, there is much chance that 
Mayor Osmena, Jr. will become Speaker of 
the House. Whether he will remain true to 
the autonomy causes which he has been ad- 
vocating should be an interesting develop- 
ment to watch. 
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Introduction 


HIS article deals primarily with 

types of authority found in a Ben- 
guet village in northern Luzon. Au- 
thority is here defined as “the prob- 
ability that certain commands (or all 
commands) from a given source will 
be obeyed by a given group of per- 
sons,””! 


The first part of this paper consists 
of raw data: findings about persons 
possessing authority in the village, 
their characteristics and their activi- 
ties. The second part is an attempt 
to classify what was found in terms 
of Weber’s typology of authority? and 


* The materials on which this paper is 
based were collected in connection with a re- 
search project dealing with the role of the 
primary group in acculturation (one aspect 
of culture change). The research was carried 
out last May with funds granted by the U.P. 
Social Science Research Center. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Moises Bello, social anthropo- 
logist and fellow researcher from the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, U.P., for reading the 
manuscript and for giving valuable sug- 
gestions. 

1 Max Weber: The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, translated by Hen- 
derson and Parsons, 1947, page 152. The 
term is used here in a special sense (see 
Parsons’ discussion of professional authority 
in the introduction to the same book, pages 
58-60, footnote). 

2 Ibid., page 328. “There are three pure 
types of legitimate authority. The validity 
of their claims to legitimacy may be based 
on: (1) rational grounds—resting on a 
belief in the ‘legality’ of patterns of norma- 





to show their inter-relationship. Cer- 
tain concepts about human groups for- 
mulated by Homans and Bales are also 
applied.* 


tive rules and the right of those elevated to 
authority under such rules to issue commands 
(legal authority) ; (2) traditional grounds — 
resting on an established belief in the sanc- 
tity of immemorial traditions and the legiti- 
macy of the status of those exercising au- 
thority under them (traditional authority) ; 
or finally, (3) charismatic grounds — rest- 
ing on devotion to the specific and excep- 
tional sanctity, heroism or exemplary char- 
acter of an individual person, and of the 
normative patterns or order revealed by him 
(charismatic authority) .” 

3 Homans, in The Human Group, 1950, dis- 
cusses the mutual relationships between his 
three elements of behavior (sentiment, inter- 
action and activity) in the external, or for- 
mal, and internal, or informal, systems of 
groups, and applies this scheme to different 
settings, thus: “frequent interactions lead 
to sentiments of liking,” and vice versa, 
with exceptions; “the higher the rank of a 
person within the group, the more nearly 
his activities conform to the norms of the 


group;” “the higher a person’s social rank, 
the wider will be the range of his inter- 
action;” “the more nearly equal in rank a 


number of men are, the more frequently they 
will interact with one another;” etc. 

Bales, in Parsons, Bales and Shils’ Work- 
ing Papers in the Theory of Action, 1953, 
page 112, suggests a set of categories for 
classifying interaction: (1) shows solidarity, 
(2) shows tension release, (3) agrees, (4) 
gives suggestion, (5) gives opinion, (6) gives 
orientation, (7) asks for orientation, (8) asks 
for opinion, (9) asks for suggestion, (10) 
disagrees, (11) shows tension, and (12) 
shows antagonism. The first and last three 
are expressive-integrative acts (positive and 
negative), and the middle six are called in- 
strumental-adaptive tasks (answers and ques- 
tions). On the basis of experimentally- 
created group situations, Bales submits that 
Acts 4 to 6 characterize “leaders” of groups. 
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The methods utilized for gathering 
the data presented include the use of 
semi-structured interviews with in- 
formants and subjects (including ques- 
tions of a sociometric and projective 
nature), observation, and examination 
of written materials (notices and re- 
solutions) found in the presidencia. 


I 


Bakun Central, the setting of the 
study, is a small (population: 439, 
according to the latest official count) ,4 
relatively isolated (35 kilometers from 
the nearest transportation means) vil- 
lage in the subprovince of Benguet, 
Mountain Province. It is the seat of 
local government of a regularly classi- 
fied municipality bearing the same 
name. It is located approximately a 
hundred kilometers northwest of Ba- 
guio and is connected with a narrow 
trail to barrios of La Union and Ilocos 
Sur immediately to the west below. 


The legal or formal officials of the 
municipality who reside in the Central 
are the Mayor, Treasurer, Councilor, 
Chief of Police, Sanitary Inspector 
and the Head Teacher of the local ele- 
mentary school. All of these occupy 
an office and possess the attributes of 
the “ideal” bureaucratic official des- 
cribed by Weber.’ The village has a 
Barrio Council composed of two barrio 
lieutenants and three councilmen. 


A comparison of the backgrounds 


4 Population of Different Barrios in Ben- 
guet (1948), Bureau of Census and Statis- 
ties, copy in the Office of the Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Subprovince of Benguet, La Trinidad, 
Mountain Province. 


5 Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society, 
1956, pages 28-31, quoting Weber, op cit. 
These are: specialization of functions, a 
hierarchy of authority, a system of abstract 
rules applied to specific cases confronting 
the official, impersonal detachment, and em- 
ployment on the basis of technical qualifica- 
tions objectively determined. 


and certain selected attitudes of the 
formal officials, the traditional lead- 
ers, and a control group made up of 
heads of families who dropped out of 
school before finishing Grade VI (util- 
ized in the original research design), 
is provided in the following tables.® 

Briefly the table shows that the 
formally chosen officials are younger, 
had more formal education, had more 
contacts with the outside, and had ac- 
quired more “lowland” traits than the 
other 2 groups (compare column 2 
with columns 1 and 3). 

Information about the background 
and activities of each of the formal of- 
ficials follow: 

The Mayor, who :s 45 years old, was 
elected to his present position in Nov- 
ember, 1955, by the qualified (literate) 
voters of the municipality (333 out of 
a total population of 3390). This was 
the first time that the literacy rule 
was enforced here. From 1935 until 
the last election, adult non-literate ci- 
tizens could vote, and they did so by 
a “color” system.7 More people voted 
then. The Head Teacher says that the 
old people resented the new ruling. 
Before 1935, the people in the muni- 
cipality voted by simply “standing” to 
be counted. 

The Mayor speaks Ilocano, English, 
a little Tagalog, and can understand 


6 Group I—heads of families with child- 
ren who went to school but stopped before 
finishing Grade VI (they seem to be typical 
of village residents for the present) ; Group 
II — legal officials (Mayor, Treasurer, Coun- 
cilor, Chief of Police, Head Teacher, Sani- 
tary Inspector and Barrio Lieutenant) ; 
Group III — council of old men called upon 
to settle disputes. Because of the small num- 
ber of cases and the fact that these are not 
representative samples of all the cases in 
each group, no statistical test of significance 
is given. 

7 Candidates wear bands of different colors 
across their chest and stand in front of the 
voters who drop slips of paper having the 
color of their candidates in ballot boxes. 

















Wear G-string 
Have separate space for cooking, eating, 
sleeping 
Ability to speak Ilocano 
Ability to speak English 
Ability to speak Tagalog 
Age (group average) 
Last grade completed, years (group mean).. 
Number of pagans 
Number of Catholics 
Attended 2 or more cafiaos (past 2 years).. 
Never gave canao 
Visits to Baguio, past two years 
(group average) 
Been to lowlands 
Held 3 or more jobs in past 
Want professional job for child 
(teacher, nurse, etc.) 
Want professional job for self as alternative. 
Don’t care where children will settle 
Choose 2 or more friends from outside 
neighborhood 
Number of friends mentioned who finished 
7 years of schooling 
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other native dialects besides his own 
(Kankana-ey). He finished high 
school in Trinidad Agricultural High 
near Baguio. Upon graduation, he 
worked his way up in the mines, was 
with the guerillas during World War 
II where he rose from private to ser- 
geant, taught school for a few years 
in the neighboring town, and held mi- 
nor government jobs. He is a pagan 
while his 3 children are baptized Ca- 
tholics.2 He participates in the pacde® 
and practices the cavao.!° He can name 


8 There are four religious groups in this 
small village: the pagans, Catholics, U.C.C.P. 
members, and Pilgrims (in the order of their 
length of stay in the community.) 


9 This is a neighborhood religious gather- 
ing lasting a whole day, characterized by 
abstention from certain foods and acts and 
the sacrificing of ritual animals (pigs, chic- 
ken) which are contributed equally by the 
members of the neighborhood. During the 
pacde, the neighborhood is closed to outsiders. 
The purpose of this religious ceremony, ac- 
cording to old men, is to pray to the native 
deities for prosperity (good health, good 
crops, healthy animals, etc.) 


10 The canao is a spirit feast. A small 
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important national and provincial of- 
ficials, went to Baguio 17 times the 
last two years, and has been to Manila 
once in his lifetime. Asked to name 
his 3 best friends, he mentioned the 
Treasurer, the Head Teacher, and a 
son of one of the important old men 
who will be mentioned later. He wants 
his children to become professionals 
(engineer for son and teacher or nurse 
for daughter) and is in favor of their 
settling outside the village. 


Some official activities of the Mayor 
that were observed in a one-month 
period were the following: settlement 
of disputes, investigation of reported 
crimes, calling and presiding at meet- 


canao (butchering of a chicken or pig) is 
given for a special purpose, such as recov- 
ery from sickness, success in marriage, etc. 
The other type of cafao is given for pres- 
tige and merriment. The initial offering is 
3 pigs, progressively increasing by adding 2, 
plus a number of carabaos, as one grows 
in age and wealth. One’s relatives and close 
friends are invited to a big caiao. Needless 
to say, cafaos of the latter type involve 
sizable expenses. 
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ings, signing passes for natives going 
to the lowlands or to the mines, enter- 
tainment of officials from the outside, 
administering of oaths of declaration 
of property and transfer of the same. 
He also signs communication require- 
ments needed by the provincial and 
national government and administers 
oaths of office to new teachers and 
municipal employees. Contrary to the 
letter of the law, he appointed the bar- 
rio lieutenants, the three councilmen, 
and the policemen after seeking the 
advice of the Councilor, the Treasurer 
and the influential old men. 


The Mayor stated that there are 
traditional qualifications for mayor of 
the municipality, all of which he pos- 
sesses: (1) he “should not be a wido- 
wer,” (2) he “should not be divorced,” 
and (3) he “should not buy his own 
food.” Once chosen Mayor, he should 
undergo a “cane” ritual, characterized 
by sacrificing ritual animals, carrying 
the cane to certain designated places, 
and abstaining from certain acts and 
foods. He was prevailed upon by the 
old people to give a canao for the 
“good of the community.” The Mayor 
was our source of information on tra- 
ditional practices such as folk medi- 
cine, origin stories, pagan rituals, and 
courtship and marriage customs. He 
is opposed to the destruction of the 
pakedlan" (he says they are remem- 
brance of ancestors’ beliefs) and to 
the practice of public confession which 
is being introduced by a new religious 
sect. His rationale is that the latter 
is a threat to public order as it may 
encourage revenge. 


11 A crosslike wooden structure placed in 
a sacred mound where ritual animals are 
butchered and sacrificed to the pagan deities. 





The mayor is related to 3 of five in- 
fluential old men and to the Councilor. 
The Head Teacher says that he be- 
came known only since his election. 
He has given a canao of 7 pigs. In 
terms of wealth and reputation, he is 
given a middle class rating.’ 


The Mayor receives a salary of P45 
a month. 


The Treasurer of the municipality 
is 42 years old and is also a high 
school graduate at Trinidad. He has 
held the following jobs: clerk, teach- 
er, guerilla corporal, dentist-helper, 
miner and road capataz. He and his 
wife have been Catholics since 1939. 
He owns one of the town’s two stores. 
His house (one of two in the village 
that are ‘modern’, i.e., have galvan- 
ized iron roofing) is situated near the 
Catholic chapel and the new presiden- 
cia. He participates outwardly in the 
pacde and attends a cavao when in- 
vited (the last one he gave was a two- 
day canao of 7 pigs in 1949 “to reci- 
procate”), although he favors a “mo- 
dernized” canvao (one omitting the 
pagan prayers). He keeps the only 
battery-driven radio in the village. He 
visited Baguio 4 times during the last 
two years. His father was a pagan 
priest who could speak Ilocano and 
kankana-ey. He named the Head 
Teacher, the other male teacher, and 
the Sanitary Inspector as his three 
best friends. He wants to be a politi- 
cian (“start as a councilor to set an 
example, later on, mayor”) ; he wants 
his son to become a dentist, and his 
daughter to be either a teacher or a 


12 The Treasurer and two schoolteachers 
were asked to rate subjects into three classes 
in terms of wealth and reputation. These 
judgments are supported by the actual pos- 
sessions (number of ricefields, animals) of 
the subjects obtained in the interviews. 
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nurse. He does not care where his 
children will settle. He hopes that one 
of his daughters will become a nun. 


Some of his activities are: receives 
tax payments, acts as Secretary and 
takes down minutes of the municipal 
council meetings, administers oaths of 
transfer of property, investigates re- 
ported crimes with the Mayor and the 
Chief of Police, and helps settle dis- 
putes with the Mayor and the old men. 


The Treasurer is related to three 
of the influential old men, to the Coun- 
cilor, and is the uncle of the Head 
Teacher. He helped the Head Teach- 
er, the other resident male teacher, 
and three others not now in the vil- 
lage through high school and college. 


His salary is P80 a month. He be- 
longs to the upper class. 


The Councilor of the village is 77 
years old. He was chosen by both 
the literate and non-literate voters by 
“standing” on the same day that the 
Mayor was elected. 


He perceives his duties to be: set- 
tling of disputes, attending council 
meetings, arresting of “unlicensed 
wood-cutters and fire-bugs,” and soli- 
citing free labor for community pro- 
jects. He and the barrio lieutenant 
are authorized by a municipal resolu- 
tion dated January 31, 1957 to accom- 
pany declarants of land to inspect for 
taxation purposes and to prevent over- 
lapping of boundaries. He orders the 
barrio lieutenants and councilmen to 
help him perform his duties. 


In most of the traits measured, the 
Councilor is more like the group of 
influential old men of which he is ac- 
tually a member. He finished Grade I 
in the local school. He was a police- 
man in Bakun for 9 years, councilman 


(‘lider’ to collect taxes) for 2 years, 
and mayor for a year during the Jap- 
anese occupation. He is a pagan but 
all of his 4 children are baptized Ca- 
tholics. He gave a 13-pig canao be- 
fore the war. He does not know the 
names of important government offti- 
cials outside the village. He made a 
trip to Baguio once in the last two 
years. His father was a policeman 
and councilor in the Central. His best 
friends are: Angawa, Kadchao and 
Cawed (all of them native priests, up- 
per class, and members of the council 
of old men to be treated later). He is 
the father of the Sanitary Inspector 
and wants all of his children to be- 
come professionals (teacher, govern- 
ment service, nurse). He is related 
to the Mayor, the Treasurer and two 
of the influential old men. 


He receives P2 for every council 
meeting which he attends (a maxi- 
mum of two meetings a month). He 
belongs to the upper class. 


The Chief of Police is the youngest 
official in the village: he is 22 years 
old. He was appointed on February 
1957, by the Provincial Governor upon 
the Mayor’s recommendation. He fin- 
ished high school in Trinidad in 1956 
and can speak Ilocano, English and a 
little Tagalog. Before assuming his 
present position, he worked for a 
month with the Governor’s transpor- 
tation company in Baguio. His father 
was also a policeman and chief of po- 
lice in the same place who died a 
guerilla corporal during the last war. 
He is pagan but says that he may join 
the Catholics because “it is the oldest 
religion here.” He thinks the canao 
is wasteful and he will not give any. 
He says that he stayed at home dur- 
ing the last pacde in his neighborhood 
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(May, 1956). His brother is one of 
the councilmen although the Chief 
thinks he is one of the barrio lieute- 
nants. He knows most of the import- 
ant government officials by name. He 
has been to Baguio and the lowlands. 
He wants his son to become a “key 
official” of the community (‘‘mayor, 
chief or treasurer’) and if he should 
have a daughter, he would like her to 
take up a vocational course, like dress- 
making. His best friends are a clerk 
in the municipio who finished third 
year high school and two others who 
are starting college in a vocational 
school in San Fernando, La Union. All 
of his best friends are non-neighbors. 
The Chief of Police is the innovator 
of the latest song hits which he learned 
in Baguio. 


He cross-examines the parties in- 
volved in reported crimes and takes 
written affidavits of their statements 
as well as those of witnesses. He and 
his two policemen acted as cooks for 
a squad of Philippine Constabulary 
soldiers who visited the village last 
May. 


His salary is P20 per month. He is 
said to belong to the middle class. 


The Head Teacher of the local ele- 
mentary school is 37 years old. He 
finished a two-year college teacher’s 
course in Baguio. He speaks Ilocano, 
English and Tagalog. He worked in 
the mines and as an automobile driver 
for a Japanese firm in Baguio before 
the war. He was commander of a 
bolo unit in Bakun during World War 
II. He joined the Catholic church in 
1956 with his wife. He participates 
in the pacde (“to be a good neighbor’’) 
and in the canao (“to please the old’’). 
He gave a 3-pig canvao in 1948, be- 


cause “the old folks asked me to be- 
cause I am earning.” He went to Ba- 
guio 3 times in the past two years. 
As an alternative job for himself, he 
would like to manage a “small busi- 
ness enterprise” in Bakun. He wants 
his son to take up veterinary medicine 
or to become a licensed carpenter 
(“where the Mountain Province is 
lacking”), his daughter to become a 
home economics major or a maestra. 


The Head Teacher has initiated 
community improvement projects (lev- 
elling of the school playground, instal- 
lation of a water pipe) by working 
through the Councilor, the Mayor, and 
the old men. 


He receives P140 a month as Head 
Schoolteacher. He is related to two 
of the influential old men and is a 
nephew of the Treasurer. He is given 
a middle class rating. 


The Sanitary Inspector is a 27-year 
old son of the Councilor. He finished 
high school in Trinidad in 1954. He 
can speak Ilocano, English and a little 
Tagalog. He assumed his present posi- 
tion in December, 1956. Before that 
he was a freight clerk in the Govern- 
or’s transportation office in Baguio, 
an apprentice health worker for seven 
months in Trinidad, and immunized 
people for CDT in his hometown for 
one month without pay. He was bap- 
tized a Catholic last April and attends 
the neighborhood pacde and canao. He 
says that he might give a canao to 
celebrate his birthday in the future 
but without the mambunong (native 
priest). He can name most of the im- 
portant government officials. He went 
to Baguio three times in the last two 
years, once to the agricultural school 
at Nueva Ecija in a high school ex- 
cursion. His best friends are two 
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schoolteachers and the Treasurer. As 
an alternative job he wants to be a 
nurse, a job like his own. He would 
like his son to be a sanitary inspector 
like himself and his daughter to be- 
come a nurse or teacher. 


From him, we learned that in the 
minds of the people, diseases are 
caused by the following: one’s ances- 
tors, evil spirits, and other people 
with certain powers. In the course 
of his work, he encounters attitudes 
like the following from the converts 
to a new sect: “medicines are made 
by people not by God,” or “God will 
cure us.” He advises the sick to take 
medicine and then pray to the native 
gods if they want to. He says that 
people in the barrios complain that 
he does not go to them, but when he 
does they don’t show up. 


He receives a salary of P120 a 
month. He is rated as a middle class 
person. 


As was mentioned earlier, the vil- 
lage, even if it is not a barrio but a 
poblacion, has a Barrio Council. Tra- 
ditionally, Bakun Central has two bar- 
rio lieutenants, one a subordinate of 
the other. The present barrio lieute- 
nant was appointed by the Mayor (af- 
ter seeking the advice of the Treasurer 
and Councilor) after he was elected 
in November, 1955. The barrio lieute- 
nant has the same term as the mayor 
of this locality. The other barrio 
lieutenant appointed at the same time 
has been made a policeman, and Wada, 
the one appointed by the Mayor in 
September, 1956 to replace him refuses 
to serve on the ground that he is “with- 
out authority.” (There seems to be 
personal differences between Wada, a 
Protestant, and the Mayor; the Mayor 
has attempted to placate Wada by pre- 
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paring a formal letter appointing the 
latter a “lieutenant councilor” in the 
village.) 


The barrio lieutenant assists the 
Councilor perform his tasks of solicit- 
ing free labor for local improvements, 
collecting taxes along with the police- 
men, and helping maintain peace and 
order. 


The barrio lieutenant, who is 39 
years old, finished third year high 
school in Trinidad. He was chief of 
police on a substitute basis for a year 
in Bakun, was a boloman during the 
last war, and worked as cook in Camp 
John Hay before the war for 3 months. 
He joined the Catholics in 1940 but 
does not attend religious services re- 
gularly. He participates in the pacde 
and attends cavaos but has not given 
one because he “has no money.” He 
visited Baguio twice and goes recular- 
ly to the lowlands to buy animals. His 
father was councilor of Bakun during 
the early American period. His best 
friends are the Mayor, Treasurer and 
a schoolteacher. He would like to en- 
gage in business (buy and sell chicken, 
pigs), and wants his children to be- 
come professionals (teacher or nurse). 


He receives no compensation for his 
position. He comes from the middle 
class. 


The three. councilmen in the village 
are Bankado, (brother of the Chief of 
Police and a seventh grade graduate), 
Yamoyam (also a seventh grade gra- 
duate from the local school), and Sing- 
wa (who finished Grade IV). Ac- 
cording to an official notice posted in 
the presidencia, they were “elected in 
January, 1957, to assist the barrio 
lieutenants in the municipality.” Ac- 
tually, they were appointed by the Ma- 
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yor in 1956 for a year’s term and were 
subsequently reappointed for the pre- 
sent year. Different officials inter- 
viewed could not agree as to who the 
councilmen were. The barrio lieuten- 
ant says that their term is two years 
and that they were appointed by the 
Councilor because “he is the one who 
really knows the people.” 


The actual functions of the council- 
men are to help the barrio lieutenant 
and the Councilor. They asked people 
to carry materials needed for the con- 
struction of the presidencia and the 
dispensary from November, 1956 to 
January this year for a nominal wage. 
After this, they had no more work 
to do. 


Like the barrio lieutenant, they re- 
ceive no salary. 


A group of old men in the village 
are asked by the Mayor to help settle 
disputes brought to the presidencia. 
The same group of old men are con- 
sulted whenever the free services of 
able-bodied men of the village are 
needed for community projects, two 
of which have been mentioned. They 
are considered the “most important” 
men in the village, outside of the legal 
office-holders, by the Head Teacher 
and the Treasurer. 


This group or council consists of the 
following: Angawa (71 years old), 
Cawed (55), Dakyon (77, also the 
Councilor), Fakat (62), Tudlong (95) 
and Kadchao (93).%% 


These men have the following traits 
in common: they are old and belong 


13 The figures on age should be taken as 
approximations especially in a society where 
written records are not too common. The 
last two men mentioned are said to be al- 
most a hundred years old by our informants. 





to the upper class; they are all money- 
lenders; all have given a cavao of 13 
pigs, all, except Fakat who joined the 
Protestants, are native priests; all have 
had very limited formal schooling 
(highest is Fakat: Grade III). 


Tudlong is the oldest in the group; 
he attends the group’s meetings but 
“is quiet;” he is “behind in talking, 
giving suggestions.” He is said to be 
losing his wealth. He is a widower. 


Kadchao, the second oldest in the 
group, is said to be an “introvert,” 
“selfish.” 


Fakat does not attend the group’s 
meetings but sends a son instead who 
merely “listens.” He is said to be the 
richest in the group. He is the only 
pensionado in the village (a son was 
killed who was in the army during the 
last war). A grudge is said to exist 
between Fakat and Cawed originating 
from an alleged insult arising from 
the cavao. This indicates that there 
is a cleavage in the village. Fakat’s 
house is separated geographically from 
the rest; he lives west of the school- 
house where the Protestant chapels 
are located. 


Most of these old men are related 
to each other and to the formally 
chosen officials by blood or by mar- 
riage. A diagram which illustrates 
the relation between kinship and power 
structure is shown in the next page. 


This section will close with a des- 
cription of the role of the old men in 
the settlement of disputes in the com- 
munity. There is a Justice of the 
Peace in the next municipality who 
has jurisdiction over this area but so 
far only one case has been brought 
to him since he assumed office more 
than a year ago. This is a case of 
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Inner circle—1. Treasurer 
Outer circle — 6. Head Teacher 
10. Sanitary Inspector 11. Kadchao 


Key: 


2. Angawa 3. Mayor 
7. Fakat 8. Barrio Lieutenant 9. Chief of Police 
12. Tudlong. 


4. Councilor 5. Cawed. 


Lines connecting circles indicate kinship of some kind. Broken lines surround tra- 


ditional power-holders. 








armed robbery committed by four low- 
landers posing as Philippine Constab- 
ulary authorities on the residents of a 
barrio which is part of Bakun muni- 
cipality. The case has not been dis- 
posed of yet as two of the culprits 
have not been apprehended. 


Land dispute. — The parties to the 
dispute meet in the presidencia (if it 
is a serious case), or in the house of 
the complainant or defendant. The old 
men mentioned above, the Mayor, and 
the Treasurer are present. They lis- 
ten to the claim and counter-claim of 
the parties involved. The old men nar- 
rate what they know about the history 
of the land in question — what they 
remember as to who were the owners, 


how it was divided, etc. The old men 
also listen to the testimony of wit- 
nesses. On these bases, the old men 
render a decision. In most instances, 
they try to please both parties as much 
as possible. If they cannot decide, the 
Treasurer or the Mayor suggests a so- 
lution which is accepted by the old 
men. In 1952, the Treasurer used a 
“plumb-line” to settle a boundary dis- 
pute in the rice paddies which im- 
pressed the old men; in 1955, he was 
again called upon to help settle a case 
from an adjoining barrio which the 
old men could not decide. The old men 
now want the decision to be put in 
writing. The Mayor writes the deci- 
sion. 
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Theft.—When there is no evidence, 
the complainant and the accused are 
asked to swear in front of the old 
men, who suggest the form of the oath 
(“Agew, the sun, sees all. If I am 
guilty, may I become blind,” or “may 
my hands be cut,” or “may I fall after 
drinking this tapei, rice-wine, blessed 
by the old men.’”) The old men, one 
after another recite cases of people 
who swore falsely and the misfortune 
that befell them. They ask the accused 
to confess and tell him that if he ad- 
mits his guilt, if he knows how to sac- 
rifice and pray, he can still become 
wealthy. They also use court expenses 
as a threat for arriving at a friendly 
settlement. If the accused persists in 
his innocence and if he swears and 
nothing happens to him, the case ends. 
(If by accident, the accused gets hurt 
later, that is his punishment. If he 
falls after drinking the tapei that was 
blessed, the old men go to him, pray 
that he does not die, ask the accused 
to pay double the price of the stolen 
animal or article, and make him work 
in the presidencia. The accused also 
pays for the drinks and the cost of a 
dog or pig that is butchered at the end 
of the meeting.) 


When there are witnesses, affidavits 
are taken from them by the Chief of 
Police, the Treasurer, or the Mayor. 
These are presented to the old men 
who present them to the accused. They 
ask the accused to restore what is 
stolen or convince the parties to the 
dispute to agree on a compromise. If 
the accused pleads guilty, the penalty 
is minimized. The Mayor thus decides 
cases of theft with the help of the old 
men. 


(The bagtu was used in 1954 in a 
barrio of the municipality to decide 
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the theft of a carabao where there 
were no witnesses. Here, he who hits 
the back of the other in duel fashion 
with a camote wins. Omens are ob- 
served along the way to the bagtu and 
ritual animals are sacrificed invoking 
the help of one’s ancestors before the 
bagtu.) 


Divorce.—The old men allow divorce 
on the following grounds: laziness, 
selfishness, and adultery. Usually, it 
is the wife who brings the case to the 
presidencia. The old men are called. 
Relatives of both sides are asked to 
appear. The case, as in the others 
mentioned above, lasts a whole day. 
If the charges are found to be true, 
the old men reprimand the accused 
and give him another chance. If he 
persists, their property is divided 
equally, if the couple is childless; 
otherwise, the property is given to the 
wife and the children. A case was 
heard in the village in 1955 where the 
Mayor suggested the disposition of the 
family’s property and the old men 
agreed. 


Damage to property through stray- 
ing animal.—The complainants, ac- 
cused, witnesses, Mayor, Chief of Po- 
lice, and Treasurer met in the presi- 
dencia one day last May to hear the 
case. The carabao of the accused (a 
young, lower class person) destroyed 
about P50 worth of plants owned by 
the Councilor and others. The owner 
of the carabao was required to plow 
and prepare for planting the field that 
was destroyed (the legal penalty for 
owners of straying animals is P2 to P5 
in the municipality). The hearing 
lasted half a day. Drinks were passed 
around at the end of the hearing at 
the expense of the accused. 
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II 


There are two types of authority ex- 
isting side by side in the village under 
study: one is formal or legal, imposed 
from the outside, and facing outward. 
The other is an older, traditional in- 
ward-facing kind.'* It seems that cha- 
rismatic leadership does not develop 
in fairly stable and relatively unchang- 
ing communities. 


The legal possessors of power are: 
the Mayor, Treasurer, Chief of Police, 
Sanitary Inspector, Head Teacher, 
Councilor and Barrio Lieutenant. The 
Councilor who was placed in his posi- 
tion by the non-literate voters is also 
a traditional power-holder. The tra- 
ditional leaders are a group of influen- 
tial old men who are called upon to 
settle disputes, give advice, and are 
consulted whenever free services are 
needed for community projects. Dif- 
ferences between the two kinds of 
power-holders have been pointed out. 
These are along the lines of age, 
wealth, education, religion, trips to the 
outside, number and kinds of previous 
jobs held, and aspirations for self and 
for children. 


Heredity and kinship seem to play 
an important part in the assumption 
of formal offices as well as of tradi- 
tional positions. Status in both cases 
appears to be diffused or generalized, 
extending in the case of the formal 
officials to areas outside of their field 
of specialization. 


14 A parallel is found in Useem’s “Demo- 
cracy in Process: the Development of De- 
mocratic Leadership in the Micronesian Is- 
lands,” in Spicer (editor), Human Problems 
of Technological Change, 1952, pages 261-280. 


Examples of modification or rein- 
terpretation of borrowed traits were 
given (voting procedure, barrio coun- 
cil law). The external form of West- 
ern-style democracy has been adopted 
but an understructure of traditional 
control patterns remains. Sanctions 
invoked are, in the great majority of 
cases, of the traditional kind (reported 
misfortunes in case of violation of 
taboos and prescribed acts, swearing 
falsely, etc.) Formally elected leaders 
who appear to be more acculturated 
than the other groups have to comply 
with the norms of the pagan majority 
if their authority is to be accepted. 
The cane is a symbol of traditional 
authority and the cane ritual which 
the Mayor performed is a ceremony 
marking a change in status which af- 
fects the whole group. Formal rules 
or laws have a tendency to be per- 
sonalized. 


The pacde is a cultural boundary 
maintaining mechanism. It streng- 
thens the unity of the neighborhood 
and through it, the group re-affirms 
certain traditional values. Prescrip- 
tions or taboos serve to emphasize the 
difference between what are consid- 
ered sacred and what are regarded as 
profane by the group. The canao con- 
fers prestige or status to the giver, 
preserves the existing social structure, 
and is an occasion to renew kinship 
ties. The finding that pagans and 
Christians alike participate in the 
canao suggests that it performs a 
number of functions, both for the in- 
dividual participants and for the 
group. 


Applying Homans’ scheme, it ap- 
pears that the following relationships 
are true for this group: 
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High status persons conform more 
closely than others with the norms 
(activities deemed desirable) of the 
group. Some of these activities are 
attending or giving cafaos, participa- 
tion in the vacde, undergoing the cane 
ritual (in the case of the Mayor), ven- 
eration of the pakedlan (a symbol of 
the group’s relation to their super- 
natural world), possessing the tradi- 
tional qualifications for office, and 
lending money. By lending money, the 
old men mentioned previously and the 
Treasurer create social obligations 
which enhance their power. 


High status persons receive a dis- 
proportionate amount of interaction. 
The Treasurer has a very stratevic 
position: he receives taxes, neonle buy 
from his store, he is a source of news 
about the outside as he keeps the only 
radio set in the village, and he is a 
money-lender. In varying degrees, the 
other officials are also high in received 
contacts. 


High status persons have a wider 
range of interaction than others. They 
interact more with outsiders than or- 
dinary members do. This is true es- 
pecially of the Mayor, the Head Teach- 
er, the Treasurer, and some of the old 
men who entertain visitors. This re- 
lationship is true also in the other di- 
rection: the formal leaders have a re- 
cord of geographical and occupational 
mobility higher than the other two 
groups. Formal leaders have been ex- 
posed to alternative ways of doing 
things and feel more secure in inter- 
acting with outsiders. 


Persons of nearly equal rank tend 
to interact more with each other. The 
two types of leaders when asked to 


name their best friends, chose people 
like themselves. 


Turning to Bales’ categories of in- 
teraction, it appears from the data on 
hand that the old men referred to are 
high in the task acts of giving inform- 
ation and giving opinion, and in the 
positive expressive-integrative acts of 
showing solidarity (raising other’s 
status by compromise in settling dis- 
putes) and agreeing (with the sug- 
gestions of the Treasurer and the Ma- 
yor which they deem wise). However, 
not all of the old men enjoy an equally 
high status. Tudlong, Kadchao and 
Fakat are rich and old, but they do 
not attend meetings, refuse to inter- 
act with others, or are “slow in giving 
ideas.” It is not enough that one pos- 
sesses certain traits valued bv the 
group; one must validate his position 
by the quantity and the quality of his 
acts. 


The Treasurer and the Mayor are 
high in the acts of suggesting solutions 
(in the old men’s councils in case the 
old men cannot decide a dispute), and 
giving orientation or information, and 
evaluation or ovinions to other mem- 
bers of the group. 


Some implications and suggestions 
for further study are offered on the 
basis of this preliminary report. 


The existing traditional organiza- 
tion or authority structure, as well as 
the norms of the group, should be con- 
sidered in attempts to introduce new 
types of behavior. 


Using a relatively simple village like 
the one studied as a baseline, the ac- 
ceptance of a new form of government 
(or other new cultural element intro- 
duced) and the subsequent modifica- 
tions taking place through time, in 








this and other villages varying in de- 
grees of isolation, could be studied. 


Redfield’s folk-urban continuum,’ it 
seems, could be applied for this pur- 


pose. 


15 See Redfield’s “Folk Society,” in The 
American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1947, pages 293-308. For a discussion of a 
society which falls between the two poles 
(“part-societies”), see his Peasant Society 
and Culture, 1956. 
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Finally, this paper points to the 
need of looking beyond the formal or- 
ganization, of studying the informal 
relationships and unofficial practices 
that develop out of the former, in mo- 
dern organizations characteristic of 
present-day society. Examples of these 
are government offices, university 
units, management and_ workers’ 
unions, and the army. 














The Filipino Middle Class 


In all countries where society is dominated by an economically 
superior group, the movement for reforms toward the improvement of 
the political, social, and economic status of the people is always initiated 
by the middle-class, more particularly by the intellectual segment. Either 
by a deep-seated conviction born of the cold logic of experience or by a 
profound human sympathy that stems less from intellectuality than from 
a sensitive social awareness, this class has always been in the van of all 
progressive interpretation of laws and events, for it occupies a position 
in the social hierarchy that is most affected by the class above or by the 
class below. Moved by reason, it relies upon evolutionary process as the 
only valid step toward social amelioration. It looks upon revolutionary 
procedure with the nonchalance of static academicians, theoretically giv- 
ing consent to it but actually shunning its violent nature, for the heart 
of the middle-class trembles with the fear of the consequences that stern 
reason repudiates in its love of order and sequence. Hence its slowness 
or timidity to grasp the vital significance of an event or to exploit an 
opportune moment to advantage. 


—From Theodoro A. Agoncillo “The Filipino Intellect and 
the Revolution,” Philippine Social Sciences and Humanities 
Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (June, 1953), p. 125. 
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k hgee performance budget of the na- 

tional government is more than a 
financial document; it is a primary 
tool for planning, executing and re- 
viewing public fiscal policy. As such, 
it is an instrument for national socio- 
economic development. 


Historical Background 


The evolution of the national budget 
system has kept pace with the growth 
and complexity of our governmental 
activities. Its development has been 
influenced to a large extent by the 
desire of our leaders to harness gov- 
ernment resources for the development 
of the country. It had its beginnings 
at the turn of the century when the 
new civil government required that all 
appropriations must be made by law. 


* This article was originally prepared by 
the authors as delegates to the “Second 
Workshop in Problems of Budget Reclassifi- 
cation and Management” held in Bangkok on 
September 3 to 10, 1957. The authors are 
chief of Budget Operations Service and chief 
of Budget Planning Staff, respectively. Ap- 
propriate condensation of the original manu- 
script was made to avoid repetition of points 
covered in articles published in previous num- 
bers of the Journal, and to save space — 
the editors. 


** The authors wish to acknowledge the 
assistance of the Budget Planning Staff, 
particularly Messrs. Leonardo Duremdes and 
Candido O. Honrado, in the preparation of 
this article. 
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Since then, the system has undergone 
changes. In 1907, the preparation of 
the budget was intrusted to a special 
committee composed of members from 
the Philippine Commission and the 
newly created Philippine Assembly. 
This function was later performed by 
the Governor General who was re- 
quired to submit to the Philippine Le- 
gislature a budget of receipts and ex- 
penditures which was to be the basis 
of the annual appropriation bill. The 
Constitution adopted in 1935 trans- 
ferred this responsibility to the Pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth. Under 
the Constitution, it is the duty of the 
President to develop his annual fiscal 
plan of receipts and expenditures 
which should embrace the total finan- 
cial resources of the government and 
their utilization. This, as submitted 
to Congress, serves as basis of the 
general appropriation act. One pecu- 
liar limitation on Congressional au- 
thorization is that it may not increase 
the appropriations recommended by 
the President for the operation of the 
government, except the appropriations 
for the Congress and the Judicial De- 
partment. With respect to the public 
works bill, however, Congress has com- 
plete freedom to change the Presid- 
ent’s proposal. 














The budget of receipts and expen- 
ditures was then presented in an item- 
ized form based on organizational 
units. It listed the things which gov- 
ernment buys such as personal ser- 
vices, materials, and other services 
needed for operation. It gave little 
information on the functions and acti- 
vities to be performed and practically 
no indication of the volume of work 
and the cost involved. A change in 
the budget system took place in 1954 
when the “performance-type budget” 
was adopted. This new system iden- 
tifies the services and the cost of par- 
ticular services. It emphasizes the 
functions of the government in terms 
of programs and projects rather than 
the objects the government buys. We 
like to refer to this change as the be- 
ginning of the modernization of our 
budget system. 


The Modernization of the Budget 
System 


The shift from a “line-type budget” 
to a “performance-type budget” was 
an integral part in a comprehensive 
program designed to improve the man- 
agement of the government. In the 
installation of this new budget system, 
12 bureaus or agencies, one from each 
executive department, were selected as 
a “pilot group” for the budget year 
1956. The estimates for these agen- 
cies were prepared completely on a 
performance basis. As an initial step, 
performance framework for budget es- 
timating, execution, reporting, and ac- 
countability was constructed, and ba- 
sic concepts developed consistently 
with the spirit and intent of the Re- 
vised Budget Act of 1954. These con- 
cepts stress the point that a perform- 
ance budget is in effect a contract be- 
tween an agency head and the Pres- 
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ident and the Congress which calls 
for specific performance for the funds 
appropriated. 


Budgetary Concepts 


The Revised Budget Act of 1954 in- 
troduced a number of new concepts 
into the budget system as follows: 
(1) “balance” in the budget process; 
(2) functions, activities and programs 
to be identified clearly in terms of 
services rendered; (3) itemization of 
appropriations and allotments in terms 
of programs and projects to be made 
concurrently with itemization by or- 
ganizational unit; (4) “obligation” as 
one of the principal controls or re- 
porting points in budgeting; (5) bud- 
get control and accountability in both 
financial and work accomplishment 
terms; and (6) the development with- 
in the Government of personnel skilled 
in the operation of the budget system. 


Under the concept of “balance’’, due 
consideration is given during the bud- 
get process to the claims of all gov- 
ernment programs and a comprehen- 
sive fiscal plan developed therefrom 
which represents the action programs 
of those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Government. It stresses 
the fact that the national budget sys- 
tem not only matches receipts and ex- 
penditures but also takes into consid- 
eration priority programs essential to 
national development to be financed 
from limited government resources. 
Throughout the entire budget process 
all proposals are evaluated, and au- 
thorizations made, in terms of the abi- 
lity of the Government to finance its 
varied activities on a sound basis and 
in terms of the effects of these acti- 
vities on the health, safety, security, 
welfare and economic well-being of 
the people. 
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Under the concept that activities 
and programs must be ascertained in 
terms of expected results, services 
have to be identified, measured quan- 
titatively, and their total and unit 

‘ costs determined. Performance data 
accompany all budget requests in or- 
der to provide a sound basis for exec- 
utive and legislative decisions in allo- 
cating scarce government resources. 


The concept of itemization of prog- 
rams and projects, together with the 
itemization by organizational unit, re- 
cognizes the fact that agencies usually 
encompass a number of programs and 
projects so that itemization solely on 
an organizational basis will not pro- 
vide an adequate basis for budgetary 
judgments. Both types of itemization 
are necessary in making balanced 
judgments. Of course the degree of 
itemization will vary according to the 
specific requirements of the program 
or organizational unit. 


The concept of “obligation” permits 
budgeting to concentrate its efforts on 
controlling and reporting financial 
commitments rather than the less 
meaningful “payment” in cash. Ex- 
perience in recording government 
transactions demonstrates that “pay- 
ment” has limited value in determin- 
ing “budgetary status”, because of the 
time lag from the incurrence of obli- 
gation to its actual payment. 


Organizational responsibility for 
budget actions is now well defined and 
extends from the President and his 
staff arm, the Budget Commission, to 
each department, bureau and agency. 
Through the concept of budget con- 
trol and accountability, each of these 
levels has well defined responsibilities 
and goals of work accomplishment re- 
lated specifically to the fiscal limits 
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within which it should accomplish its 
tasks. Budget control, therefore, re- 
quires a much broader meaning. It is 
now thought of as a means of getting 
things done rather than a limitation 
for expenditures to be made. 


It is now generally recognized that 
an individual, no matter how well 
trained in his specialized field, can- 
not cope successfully with the de- 
mands of the budget system without 
technical knowledge concerning its 
operation and without devoting suffi- 
cient time to budgetary work to car- 
ry them out properly. The budget sys- 
tem, because of its significant role 
in the management of the Govern- 
ment, demands specially qualified per- 
sonnel for its successful operation. 
The development of personnel who are 
skilled in the operation of the budget 
system only confirms a trend toward 
budgetary specialization which has 
long been evident in governments with 
modern budget systems. The result 
of this in the Philippine situation is 
the strengthening of the Budget Com- 
mission as a staff arm of the Presi- 
dent and the legal requirement that 
agencies designate budget officers 
who should devote full time work to 
budgeting. 


The Budget Process 


The preparation of the President’s 
Budget is a time-consuming job. It 
directly involves all agencies and units 
of the Government. By law, the Bud- 
get must be submitted to Congress 
early in February of each year, or 
within fifteen days after the opening 
on the fourth Monday of January of 
the regular session of Congress. In 
order to get the Budget to Congress 
on time, the agencies and the Budget 
Commission have to start working on 
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the estimates as early as September 8. The Secretary of Department 











every year. This does not include the 
time involved in planning which is a 
year-round activity. 


The performance-budget process 
consists of four phases, namely: (1) 
planning, or establishing performance 
objectives within specified guides and 
limits; (2) estimating, or determin- 
ing the amount of personnel, mater- 
ials, services and facilities required to 
meet these objectives and the money 
needed to pay for them; (3) review- 
ing, or ascertaining that basic objec- 
tives, resource requirements, and 
amounts are accurate and conform to 
over-all guides and limits; and (4) 
operating, or accomplishing approved 
objectives within the appropriation 
provided by Congress. 


Planning. To ensure full accept- 
ance of responsibility for achieving 
the goals set forth in the plans, all 
responsible officials and supervisors 
regardless of organizational level 
should participate in planning agency 
operations. This calls for a high de- 
gree of coordination and integration 
at all levels, from the Office of the 
President down to the operating 
agency. The planning process fol- 
lows the following pattern: 


1. The President issues fiscal po- 
licy statements setting forth 
budgetary limits and major 
program emphasis. 


2. The Budget Commissioner trans- 
lates these policy statements in- 
to specific guides and limits in 
the call for budget estimates. In 
addition, he provides technical 
budgetary instructions for the 
information and guidance of 
agencies. 


establishes a broad program of 
his department within the limits 
of Presidential policies. He ap- 
proves program goals of bureaus 
and units under his department 
to be used as planning targets 
in preparing estimates for the 
budget year. He determines the 
over-all amount within which de- 
tailed planning is carried on for 
the department. 


. The Bureau Director prepares 


and reviews with the Secretary 
of the Department a summary 
statement of preliminary plans 
of the bureau for the budget 
year. He _ establishes policy 
guides for his bureau based up- 
on departmental policies. He de- 
termines with each division chief 
in his bureau the detailed work 
program which upon integra- 
tion serves as the basis for es- 
timating his needs in running 
the bureau. In the coordination 
process, the following are taken 
into consideration: the change in 
emphasis and goals for the bud- 
get year, the reduction of spe- 
cific backlogs, and the changes 
in rate of work due to improved 
methods. 


. The division chief accepts the 


work program for his division 
as approved by the Director. 
For guidance in performing his 
assigned tasks, he secures an 
analysis of the present status of 
work and rates of production, an 
estimate of progress for the rest 
of the period, a projected work 
program for the budget year, 
and statements to support his 
forecasts. 
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At the bureau level, the Director is 
assisted by his Budget Officer who 
presents to him factual data on work 
progress, rates of production, cost in- 
formation, and personnel data. At the 
department level, the department Bud- 
get Officer assists the Secretary in 
carrying out his planning responsibi- 
lities and in coordinating and schedul- 
ing work required in the preparation 
of the budget for the whole depart- 
ment. 


Estimating. This process requires 
the determination of the amount 
needed to carry out the plan of work. 
The Budget Officer is the key per- 
son responsible for satisfactory pre- 
paration of the estimate. For this 
purpose, he develops instructions for 
the division chiefs and others regard- 
ing the material each must prepare, 
outlining the form and manner of 
preparation for each requirement. 
He identifies official resvonsibility for 
particular activities within the Bu- 
reau’s work program. He prepares a 
detailed step-by-step schedule for ac- 
complishing work, allowing time for 
its review and adjustment before sub- 
mission on the established deadline. 
He follows-up the progress of estimat- 
ing work in relation to the over-all 
schedule. And lastly, he checks ma- 
terial for completeness and conform- 
ance to instructions and assists in re- 
vising budget material before integ- 
rating them into final estimates. On 
the part of division chiefs, they pre- 
pare material for detailed schedules 
and draft justification statements for 
their portion of the Bureau’s work. 


Reviewing. This phase of budget- 
ing involves rechecking of data and 
analysis of budget estimates to as- 
certain the accuracy of basic object- 
ives and resource requirements and 
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conformance with established guides 
and limits. Here, too, the Budget Of- 
ficer is the key person responsible 
for developing a schedule for detailed 
review of all estimates. He makes 
detailed analysis and prepares recom- 
mendations pointing out places where 
estimates are not realistic or exceed 
limits previously determined. He 
schedules meetings between the office 
head or Bureau Director and division 
chiefs for review and reconciliation of 
differences. Finally, he modifies es- 
timates in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Bureau Director. The 
Bureau Director is responsible for the 
review of total estimates for balance, 
conformance to policy, and for ade- 
quacy of supporting justifications be- 
fore he approves the final estimates 
for presentation to the Department 
Secretary. It is the duty of the di- 
vision chiefs to explain and defend 
discrepancies brought out in the re- 
view and analysis. As soon as the 
bureau budgets are received in the 
Department, they are analyzed by the 
Department Budget Officer to deter- 
mine conformance to policy guides or 
limits, and adequacy of supporting 
justifications. The Department Bud- 
get Officer consults with the bureaus 
concerned on questionable items and 
makes recommendations on_ special 
points to be reviewed by the Secre- 
tary. He schedules reviews and hear- 
ings for each Bureau’s budget to be 
conducted by the Secretary and sees 
to it that changes in estimates as di- 
rected by the Secretary are followed 
by the bureaus. After modifications 
of estimates are made, he prepares a 
transmittal document to accompany 
the budget which the Secretary for- 
wards to the Budget Commission. In 
the hearings conducted by the Sec- 
retary, the estimates of a bureau are 
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presented and explained by the Bu- 
reau Director and his Budget Officer. 
It is the Secretary’s privilege to mo- 
dify the bureau estimates. The Bu- 
reau Director and his Budget Officer 
accept responsibility for defending 
and carrying out the plans outlined 
in the budget transmitted by the Sec- 
retary to the Budget Commission. 
During the review in the Budget Com- 
mission, and subsequently in Congress, 
the Secretary and his Budget Officer, 
together with the Bureau Director, his 
Budget Officer and division chief, 
take active part in explaining and de- 
fending their budget estimates. 


Operating. This phase of the bud- 
get process involves the accomplish- 
ment of established objectives within 
the resources approved by Congress. 
At this stage, the budget becomes a 
control instrument governing prog- 
ram operations for a fiscal year. At 
the agency level, the Budget Officer 
translates appropriated amounts and 
program objectives into operating 
budgets for each organizational unit. 
He prepares periodic reports to the 
Bureau Director and the Secretary of 
the Department on the status of work 
and on the funds utilized. Within the 
operating budgets, the division chiefs 
conduct their operations to attain ap- 
proved objectives. The Director and 
the Secretary, on their parts, identify 
problem areas and take necessary re- 
medial action. They are responsible 
to the Budget Commission and to Con- 
gress for deviations from planned ac- 
complishments. 


Basic Steps in Performance Budgeting 


The experience gained during the 
first year of operation of the “pilot 
group” on performance budgeting 
proved valuable in the installation of 





a performance budget system for all 
national government offices in the 
years following. 


The steps involved in the installa- 
tion and operation of performance 
budgeting in this country are sum- 
marized as follows: 


First, it was necessary to develop 
for each agency a significant program 
which is meaningful for management 
purposes. An agency program repre- 
sents a major purpose for which that 
agency was established. It includes 
all functions and activities devoted to 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 


Second, programs were subdivided 
into projects. A project represents 
a principal function or activity which 
describes the work to be done. 


Third, after the program and pro- 
ject structures were identified, the 
unit of work measurement for each 
project was developed, where possible. 
A unit of work measurement indicates 
the extent of accomplishment of the 
end product of all the separate opera- 
tions conducted under a project. It 
represents group output as distin- 
guished from other units of work 
measurement which may be applied 
in determining the efficiency of in- 
dividual work effort. 


Fourth, the sources of funds for a 
program were identified. A program 
may be financed from the general, 
special, fiduciary, or bond funds. 


Fifth, expenditures for the past and 
current years were adjusted to the 
new project through the use of ac- 
counting and budget records. This 
required analysis of accounting re- 
cords by accounting and budget per- 
sonnel. 
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Sixth, previous records of accom- 
plishments were also realigned for 
each project as much as possible. This 
was necessary in order to find out 
what was accomplished in the past 
year, what is expected to be accom- 
plished in the current year, and what 
results are desired in the budget year. 


Seventh, a system of internal re- 
porting was installed in each agency 
so that progress of work may be mea- 
sured in comparison to work plans. 
Each agency was required to report 
once a month to the Budget Commis- 
sion obligations incurred and work ac- 
complishments. 


During the installation phase the 
personnel of the Budget Commission 
were available for assistance and con- 
sultation. This arrangement was ne- 
cessary to ensure some pattern of 
uniformity of program and project 
structures throughout the whole gov- 
ernment. This did not mean that the 
Budget Commission imposed on the 
agencies what programs they would 
have, because the responsibility for 
the development and definition of 
programs, projects and units of work 
measurement rested with agency offi- 
cials. 


The programs referred to in our 
system of performance budgeting re- 
flect separate and distinct purposes 
and objectives. They are authorized 
by law. Minor programs are included 
under related major programs. For 
each major program there is one ap- 
propriation, but separate appropria- 
tions are required for programs un- 
der current operating expenditures 
and for those under capital outlays. 


The selection of project structure 
was dependent upon the nature of the 
program. For example, the structure 


might be based on activities such as 
“adjudication of claims and conflicts”, 
or on subprograms such as “survey 
and subdivision of landed estates”, or 
on functions such as “executive direc- 
tion”, or on a combination of these 
and other possibilities. The best guide 
is to test whether the projects selected 
can be described “in terms of expected 
results.”” It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to pick a unit of work measure- 
ment that would reflect the amount 
of activity under each project. This 
unit of measurement should be as sim- 
ple and recognizable, have uniform 
meaning, lend itself to accounting and 
statistical methods, be controllable by 
management, be easily obtained, and 
represent group effort. 


In the determination of results de- 
sired in the budget year at the bu- 
reau level, several factors were con- 
sidered, namely; presidential and de- 
partmental policies, anticipated nor- 
mal workload, planned reduction in 
backlog, and new laws affecting the 
activities of the agency. In addition, 
the cost of achieving expected results 
by project were estimated. All this 
information found its way into the 
newly devised performance budget 
forms. 


Budgetary Control in 
Performance Budgeting 


Budgetary control is exercised 
through the use of appropriating, al- 
lotting, obligating, and disbursing au- 
thority by responsible officials. Con- 
trol occurs when appropriate action 
is taken which influences or deter- 
mines the activities of the govern- 
ment, or the conditions under which 
its operations are conducted. Under 
our system of government, the Pres- 
ident is responsible for controlling 
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operations of the executive branch in 
conformance with budget plans and 
policies. Considering the size and com- 
plexity of the government, however, 
the President cannot be expected to 
perform his control function alone. 
Thus, he delegates this authority 
largely to the Budget Commissioner 
and to the heads of Departments. The 
latter in turn sub-delegate the author- 
ity to the heads of bureaus and of- 
fices. To carry out his assigned role, 
the Budget Commissioner prescribes 
a system of allotment of funds to en- 
sure that expenditure proposals are in 
accord with the law governing bud- 
geting, the appropriation act, and 
Presidential policies. He also pres- 
cribes a system of reporting to obtain 
data from the agencies on operations 
related to budget plans. On the part 
of each agency head, he maintains a 
system of management control ade- 
quate to establish effective internal 
guidance over both expenditures and 
work accomplishment according to 
plans and policies. 


On the basis of reports on opera- 
tions submitted by agencies to the 
Budget Commission, the Commissioner 
advices the President on agency per- 
formance, so that necessary control 
action may be taken. 


The Allotment System 


Under our allotment system, the 
Budget Commissioner allots funds for 
each project by three major classifi- 
cations of expenditures, namely: per- 
sonal services, maintenance and other 
operating expenses, and equipment. 
The release of allotments follows 
planned levels of work to be accom- 
plished on a quarterly basis. The Com- 
missioner, however, may withhold 
funds from allotments or reduce funds 


already alloted when income is less 
than the amounts appropriated for ex- 
penditure or when he finds that funds 
appropriated are not needed. To pro- 
vide flexibility in agency operations, 
transfer of funds between allotments 
and modification of work plans are 
permitted so as to meet established 
goals under changed conditions. This 
means that within funds provided for 
personal services, agencies are allowed 
to transfer and reassign personnel be- 
tween organizational units and job 
categories, subject to legal provisions 
regarding qualifications and tenure of 
office. This also means that agencies 
may use maintenance and other ope- 
rating expenses allotments for travel, 
communications, supplies, rents and 
other objects in this classification. To 
provide further flexibility in agency 
operations, the Budget Commissioner 
may approve transfers within a pro- 
ject between allotments for personal 
services, maintenance and other ope- 
rating expenditures, and equipment, 
except for personal services. He may 
also approve transfers from one pro- 
ject to another in the same program 
and modifications in established work 
goals due to changes not within agen- 
cy control. Of course, approval of 
transfers and modification of work 
goals are contingent upon justification 
by the agency concerned. 


Recording System 


Closely related to the operation of 
the allotment system is the system of 
performance reporting. This system 
provides data needed in determining 
allotment policies and in indicating 
the results of operations under ap- 
proved allotments. Under the system, 
the Budget Commissioner requires 
from agencies reports on income to 
determine whether projected expen- 
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diture levels can be sustained by com- 
paring estimated monthly income and 
actual income. He also requires re- 
ports on operations, that is, the 
amount of expenditures and the quan- 
tity of work accomplished. In addi- 
tion, he requires reports providing 
data on national assets and obliga- 
tions, for use in formulating and ap- 
plying fiscal and economic policies. 
Thus, the Budget Commissioner, 
through the allotment and reporting 
systems, can meet his responsibilities 
for ensuring conformance to provi- 
sions of the budget law and the appro- 
priation act, and to Presidential poli- 
cies. Through the same systems, he 
can inform the President of the cur- 
rent performance of agencies. 


Agency Management Control System 


The performance budget places on 
management full responsibility for 
producing maximum results from 
funds expended, and for achieving 
flexibility in the conduct of govern- 
mental affairs with the ultimate ob- 
jective of “service to the people.” 
Heads of departments, bureaus and 
agencies are responsible for adhering 
to the annual plans and policies con- 
tained in the budget and expressed 
through approved allotments and work 
plans. There is therefore a need for 
agencies to establish an adequate man- 
agement control system over both ex- 
penditures and work accomplishment. 
This calls for specific delegation to 
supervisory officials of authority and 
responsibility for the accomplishment 
of established work goals. This will 
provide department head and bureau 
chiefs information on detailed results 
of operations compared with goals 
which will serve as guide in formulat- 
ing remedial measures for unfavor- 
able deviations from work plans. The 


control system will assure responsible 
officials that funds are used effective- 
ly to carry on work on schedule. 


Reorganization of the Budget 
Commission 


The introduction of performance 
budgeting necessitated a complete 
overhaul of the organization of the 
Budget Commission. Significant chan- 
ges were in the organization of staffs 
to give the Commissioner needed pro- 
fessional assistance in the areas of fis- 
cal policv. budget operations, legisla- 
tive analysis, management services, 
personnel services, and internal ad- 
ministration of the office. The Fiscal 
Policv Staff gives advice to the Com- 
missioner on the formulation and exe- 
cution of fiscal plans and financial 
controls. Its functions include the 
formulation of short and long-term 
fiscal policies and plans designed to 
yromote maximum social and economic 
develonment, and fiscal guides in the 
form of budgetary limits, relative nro- 
gram emphasis, and project priorities 
for the use of avency and Commission 
personnel in budget preparation and 
control. The Budget Onerations Ser- 
vice is responsible for review and pre- 
paration of the annual budget and 
control of its execution. The Budget 
Planning Staff studies, designs, and 
initiates imnrovements in the basic 
system for budget formulation and 
control of budget execution; develops 
methods and techniques for adequate 
budget review, training media on bud- 
get formulation, review, and execution 
processes, and other materials for the 
information of and use by the Budget 
Commission and operating agencies. 
The Legislative Staff gives counsel in 
the analysis and review of specified 
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legislation and legislative proposals 
prepared by entities of the Executive 
Branch of the National Government. 


Development of Agency Budget 
Organization 


The Budget Commission has also 
been concerned with the strengthening 
of the budget organizations of the de- 
partments, bureaus and offices. It 
gives every effort to develop within 
the framework of the agencies’ total 
organization, a competent and effec- 
tive group that would specialize in the 
budget process. Its action has taken 
several forms, of which the foremost 
is training. Throughout the year, the 
Budget Commission sponsors training 
sessions designed to make agency bud- 
get organizations more effective. 
Training programs have covered the 
entire range of budget activities in the 
desire of raising the general level of 
technical competence of budget per- 
sonnel. Any new or significant change 
in budgetary concepts or procedures 
is always introduced to the agencies 
through the training of agency budget 
personnel. In particular, Department 
budget officers have been singled out 
as focal points for budgetary leader- 
ship within their departments and as 
a group which should be particularly 
competent to advise and assist the 
Budget Commission in the over-all 
problems of budgeting. 


Areas of Accomplishments 


As a result of the modernization of 
the Philippine budget system, we have 
now a specific budget calendar for the 
guidance of the Budget Commission 
in preparing budget estimates. The 
“call for estimates” now includes eco- 
nomic assumptions and program and 
policy guides. There is now in use a 


new fund code for joint use in allot- 
ments and coding of treasury war- 
rants. In summary, significant ac- 
complishments were made in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. Responsibility for the use of the 
budget as a tool of modern man- 
agement is now firmly estab- 
lished through the Government. 


. Practical expression has been 
given to the requirements of the 
Revised Budget Act that budgets 
must, above all else, be expressed 
in terms of services rendered to 
the people. 


3. A complete verformance budeet 
svstem has been developed and 
installed which encompass the 
prenaration of estimates. the exe- 
cution of the budget and the re- 
porting and evaluation of accom- 
plishments under budgetary 
plans. 


4. The new budeet svstem has been 
“field tested” over a three-vear 
neriod and has measured up to 
the demands placed upon it. 


5. A budgetary organization has 
been develoned and imnlemented 
which. at the level of the Budget 
Commission, can effectivelv dis- 
charge its new responsibilities. 


. A substantial beginning has been 
made in developing agency bud- 
get organizations adequate to car- 
ry out their share of budget res- 
ponsibilities. 

. A budget operations manual has 
been written which includes the 
modern concepts, practices and 
procedures adopted for budgeting 
and thus places in the hands of 
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all budget personnel the “know 
how” and knowledge that has 
been developed. 


Of great importance to further ac- 
complishments in the budget process 
has been the gradual development 
throughout the Government of an at- 
titude which recognizes that budget- 
ary progress comes primarily from 
new ideas and practices rather than 
from strict adherence to old ways and 
procedures which, however adequate 
when originally developed, are inade- 
quate to resolve the current and fu- 
ture budget problems of the increas- 
ing volume and complexities of a gov- 
ernment in this modern era. 


The Future of Performance Budgeting 


As one author has written, “The 
performance budget process in govern- 
ment ... is not a destination but a 
pilgrimage . . .”. Indeed, this is so 
because despite all the difficulties en- 
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countered in the installation of a per- 
formance budgeting system, “it has 
one very great advantage in that it 
can be introduced in a step-by-step 
process over a period of years.” We 
have done this in the Philippines. The 
techniques developed in the 12 “pilot 
agencies” were later adapted to the 
other remaining agencies in the na- 
tional government. 


The future of performance is bright 
if we consider for a moment the 
growth of government in every coun- 
try and the desire of the people and 
their leaders to comprehend and con- 
trol their budget for a better and 
more effective public service. We, in 
the Philippines, know from experience 
that the budget process is one basis of 
democratic control over the policy, pro- 
gram and cost of government. What 
we have done in our country could 
also be done in other countries simi- 
larly situated. 
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Recruitment and Selection Practices 
in Four Government Agencies* 
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“pon NEL management, judged 

by modern standards, is defi- 
cient. ... There is delay in the re- 
cruitment, selection and placement of 
employees...; and there is no prog- 
ram for positive personnel manage- 
ment. ... There are thousands of 
temporary employees in the competi- 
tive service...;’! thus reported the 
President’s Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice on the state of personnel adminis- 
tration in the Philippines. The Manila 
dailies, in playing up blatant patron- 
age cases and other irregular person- 
nel practices, have themselves been 
unsparing in their denunciations. Con- 
sidering that the Government is the 
largest employer in the country to- 
day, those denunciations cannot be 
casually dismissed by the civic-spirited 
citizen without his being guilty of 
apathy or indifference. Obviously, 
something in the way of reform has 
to be done. 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
able assistance of Prof. Abelardo Samonte 
who helped plan the study and prepare the 
questionnaire, Miss Mercedes Concepcion of 
the U.P. Statistical Training Center who 
gave helpful suggestions on sample survey 
procedures, and research assistants Caridad 
Semana, Romeo Hernandez, and Aprodicio 
Laquian for their invaluable help as regards 
the questionnaires and the tables. 


1 Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Service, January 4, 1955, p. 2. 


It is a fact that numerous reform 
programs designed to improve the 
public service have been launched on- 
ly to end up as pitiable fiascos. It is 
difficult to pin-point the exact causes 
of the failures but one may cite as 
one reason the fact that most reforms 
were proposed or carried out without 
really getting at the real roots of 
problems. Personnel problems, like 
physical ailments must first be diag- 
nosed thoroughly before an approp- 
riate prescription may be provided. 
Only when there is sufficient inform- 
ation to shed light on problems may 
workable reform programs be under- 
taken. 


The present study attempts to des- 
cribe personnel recruitment and selec- 
tion as currently practiced in four 
governmental agencies. The formal 
as well as the informal aspects of re- 
cruitment and selection have been con- 
sidered. Realizing the difficulty of 
studying all of the agencies in the 
Government, it was deemed practical 
from the standpoint of cost, time and 
effort to select four agencies on a 
sample basis, each representing a type 
of government organization — namely, 
a line agency, a staff agency, a gov- 
ernment corporation, and a regulatory 
agency. Four agencies with regional 
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offices were chosen to insure that both 
central and field personnel would be 
included in the study. The final choice 
narrowed down to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, a line agency, the Bud- 
get Commission, a staff agency, the 
Agricultural Cooperative and Credit 
Financing Administration, a govern- 
ment corporation, and the Court of 
Agrarian Relations, a _ regulatory 
agency.” 


Methodology 


The study involved the use of inter- 
views and questionnaires. At the out- 
set, a schedule for use in a prelimi- 
nary interview was designed to secure 
information regarding the formal re- 
cruitment and selection policies of the 
four agencies. The interviews dis- 
closed the fact that the Civil Service 
Rules as well as memoranda and cir- 
culars issued by the heads of agencies 
comprise the bulk of the formal poli- 
cies in the agencies. After the inter- 
views, a questionnaire was prepared 
in order to find out how officials and 
employees are actually being recruited 
and selected for employment. For 
sampling purposes, the agency per- 
sonnel were divided into four broad 
categories: “executives”; ‘“supervi- 
sors”; “technical and _ professional’ 
personnel; and “clerical and man- 
ual” employees. Assigned to the cate- 
gory of “executives” were the agency 
chiefs, the assistant agency chiefs, and 
the directors of the regional and field 
offices. “Supervisors” were those who 
occupy the posts of department head, 

2 Hereinafter, these four agencies will be 


referred to as BIR, BC, ACCFA and CAR, 
respectively. 


division chief, or section chief both in 
the central or field offices. In the 
“professional and technical” rank were 
assigned those whose work are of a 
professional or technical nature such 
as engineers, accountants, lawyers, job 
analysts, and so forth. Those classi- 
fied as “clerical and manual’’ employ- 
ees need no explanation. The assign- 
ment of specific positions to the above 
categories was based on the current 
designations of the personnel without 
taking into account actual duties and 
responsibilities. 


Table I (see next page) provides a 
picture of the distribution of the sam- 
ples and the subsequent returns from 
the agencies. 


Questionnaires were sent out by 
mail to all those who comprised the 
sample. The ACCFA was utilized to 
pretest the questionnaire and deter- 
mine whether or not the questions 
were comprehensible, and also to 
check on the likelihood of returns. The 
responses from the ACCFA were fav- 
orable and questionnaires were subse- 
quently sent out to the three remain- 
ing agencies. Two weeks after the 
questionnaires were released, follow- 
up letters were sent to everyone in the 
sample. This was aimed to raise the 
percentage of returns. A month from 
the date of the original release of the 
questionnaires was designated as the 
cut-off point. Beyond this period, all 
other returns were excluded from an- 
alysis. Altogether, the returns ex- 
ceeded the 40% level, two agencies 
even went beyond the 50% level. This 
response may be attributed to the fact 
that the cooperation of the agency 


3 See Appendix A for the questionnaire 
used. 
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Table I. 
Distribution of Samples and Returns by Agency and by 
Categories of Pesonnel 
Name of Total No in | % of Total Actual : Size No. of Percentage 
Agency Plantilla | ‘Used in | of Sample Returns of Returns 
Pet tiie eieipeete iy: =k enifering 
ACCFA | | rea 
Executive 10 | 100% 10 6 60 
Supervisory 57 | 20% | 1l | 6 54 
Professional 
& Technical 624i 10% 62 | 33 53 
Clerical | | 
_ & Manual ar, ae S tod we 54 
_ Total 908 c Cae wae | 87 Bm 
Name of Total No in ‘% of Total | Actual Size No. of Percentage 
Agency Plantilla Used in | of Sample Returns of Returns 
co es ed _ Samples 
BIR 
Executive 10 100% 10 | 2 20 
Supervisory 74 20% 15 14 94 
Professional 
& Technical 1127 10% 113 40 35 
Clerical 
& Manual es 671 10% -- 54 — 32 - an 
‘Total |: 1882 a 205 ee: Bc ii 
“Name or | Total No in  % of Total , Actual Size No. of | Percentage 
Agency Plantilla Used in of Sample Returns | of Returns 
ee) __Samples __ here bees 
BC | 
Executive 10 100% | 10 | 6 60 
Supervisory 160 20% 32 | 19 55 
Professional | 
& Technical | 322 10% 32 27 84 
Clerical | 
& Manual | 1182 | 10% | 119 60 50 
~~ ‘Total is 1574 | ie) 198 ia: ol 58 
“Name of | Total No in | % of Total | Actual Size No. of Percentage 
Agency Plantilla | Used in of Sample Returns of Returns 
eae 7 Samples salar 
Cc A R4 
Executive | 9 100% 9 2 22 
Supervisory | 10 100% 10 | 5 50 
& Technical | “ | 
Clerical 57 10% 11 | 5 45 
& Manual 
Professional _| 85 0% | ot es 46 
____ Total 161 ra | me 43 


chiefs was personally sought and each 
questionnaire was accompanied by a 
letter explaining the purposes of the 
study. 


4 Due to the relatively ‘small size of the 
CAR, personnel wise, all the supervisors, 
rather than only 20%, were sent question- 
naires. Likewise, 20% rather than 10% 
samples of the professional and technical 
personnel, and clerical and manual employees 
were taken. Smaller samples were used in 
the three other agencies because of the 
larger number of their personnel. 


Recruitment Practices 


Recruitment has been defined as the 
process through which suitable can- 
didates are induced to compete for 
appointment to the public service.5 
Used in a positive sense, recruitment 
envisions that government agencies 

5 Donald J. Kingsley, “Recruiting Applic- 
ants for the Public Service: The Problem 
and Its Setting.” From Waldo’s Ideas and 


Issues in Public Administration, New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1958, p. 246. 
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should go out of their way to induce 
applicants to join their ranks. This 
means utilizing all sorts of media — 
attractive posters, brochures, radio, 
and even television — to bring to the 
attention of the public, employment 


to inquire about job openings, either 
directly from the agencies or indirect- 
ly through friends or relatives. Other 
sources of information about first and 
present jobs were the heads of agen- 
cies or appointing officers themselves, 





Table II. 
Distribution of Employees by Ways of Learning about their 
First and Present Jobs (in Percentage) 








Media ACCFA BIR BC | CAR Total 
Ist Present 1st Present ist Present | Ist Present | ist Present 
Newpapers 24 27 SC 0 5 6 | 5 5 8 8 
Friends or | 
relatives | 35 29 32 «623 | «332~—~—=CO31 43 31 33 28 
Personal | 
inquiries 16 9 35 22 32 2 | 38 41 | 30 21 
Bureau of Civil 
Service 7 6 17 18 20 7 | 9 5 15 13 
National Employ- | 
ment Service 0 0 1 2 0 0 | 0 0 | 1 1 
Others 18 29 14 35 11 24 «(| 5 18 13 29 
Total 106 ~=100 100 38100 100 #8100 100 100 100 100 








opportunities in government. A look 
at the Philippine scene will immediate- 
ly disclose the absence of a positive 
recruitment program in government 
agencies. A rare instance of an agen- 
cy that engaged in positive recruit- 
ment was the Office of the Presiden- 
tial Assistant on Community Develop- 
ment (PACD) which really adver- 
tised, on an extensive scale, the op- 
portunities for employment as com- 
munity development officers. 


The data from the questionnaires 
reveal that more employees learned of 
their first and present jobs through 
friends and relatives, through person- 
al inquiries, and “others” rather than 
through newspapers or via the cen- 
tral personnel agency. It was only in 
one agency, the Budget Commission, 
where employees learned of job open- 
ings through the National Employ- 
ment Service.* It appears then, that it 
is the employees themselves who have 


6 The National Employment Service (pre- 
sently Office of Manpower Services, Depart- 
ment of Labor) has, among its functions, 
the placement of employable persons in gov- 
ernment. or private industry. 


responses to letters of inquiries sent 
to agencies, recommendations by poli- 
ticians, and, on rare occasions, by 
agency circulars or memoranda. (See 
Table II). A plausible explanation for 
not recruiting positively is the fact 
that the rate of unemployment is high 
in the country. There are so many ap- 
plicants for employment that agencies 
do not have to go far nor wait long to 
get recruits to fill their vacancies. The 
supply is tremendously greater than 
the demand. While it is true that a 
large supply of recruits would offer 
greater selectivity, it may not be worth 
the trouble if an agency has to make 
a choice from among several thousand 
applicants to fill a few vacancies. 


The concept of recruitment includes 
the offering of inducements to appli- 
cants. One of the queries therefore 
was directed at finding out what led 
employees to enter the government 
service. One hundred twenty-six or 
32% of those who answered the ques- 
tion checked “secure tenure,” 92 or 
24%, “others,” while 90 or 23% pick- 
ed “needed money badly.” Under “oth- 
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ers,” the employees of the four agencies 
cited various motives for entering the 
service. Among the more frequently 
mentioned reasons were: “to further 
studies,” “to make use of particular 
skills or training received” (e.g. taxa- 
tion), “to serve the country,” and 
“more fringe benefits.” (See Table 
III). Interestingly enough, most of 
the responses tend to be reflective of 


government service. This might be 
interpreted to mean that had there 
been job opportunities in private in- 
dustry they might not have joined the 
public service, or that they look on 
public employment as a_ second 
choice. 

The study also reveals that 116 em- 
ployees, or 43% of those queried, have 
held jobs in private industry but have 


Table III. Distribution of Employee by Motives for Entering 
the Government Service 





Motives | 
| ACCFA | 
Needed money badly : 13 | 
Specially trained for H | 
government | 17 | 
No private opening | 6 
Secure tenure | 26 | 
Others | 11 
| 73 | 


Total 


the economic instability of the times. 
It is also worth noting that forty-six 
employees or 11% entered because they 
felt that they had been specially train- 
ed for government work. Some of them 
had earlier preparation in agriculture, 
forestry, education, or statistics for 
which employment opportunities are 
greater in government. Others had 
undergone special training or short 
courses in the army, in other agencies, 
or in the agencies where they are pre- 
sently employed. The latter is parti- 
cularly true of the 17 ACCFA person- 
nel who chose this response. Thirty 
four employees checked “no private 
opening” as a reason for entering the 


AGENCIES 
BC BIR 





| 
CAR | Totals 

29 + 90 

| 
16 9 4 | 46 
18 g 1 | 34 
40 49 | 11 | 126 
42 33 6 92 
160 129 26 | 388 





since transferred to government. This 
finding is significant for the reason 
that “more secure tenure” was again 
cited as the major reason for moving 
into the government service. Sixty- 
six or 34% of the respondents gave 
this answer. Apparently, private em- 
ployment with its attractive salaries 
and greater opportunities has not 
yet been able to provide security to the 
extent offered by public employment. 
“More benefits” was given as the se- 
cond major reason for transferring 
from private to public employment. 
Forty-three or 22% checked this 
response. (See Table IV). It is still 
true generally, as indicated by avail- 
able data, that government offers more 


Table IV. Distribution of Government Employees by Reasons for 
Transfer from Private Industry to Government Service 





Reasons | 
; ACCFA 


| 

Needed more money | 

More opportunities for | 
advancement ; 15 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


More benefits 10 | 
More secure tenure 22 | 
Others 6 | 

Total 57 | 


AGENCIES 


| 
CAR | 


BC. U|lUdRm Total 
2 5 0 11 
15 8 1 39 
17 12 4 43 
19 23 2 66 
20 6 1 33 
73 54 8 191 
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liberal. and more numerous fringe 
benefits than private industry. 


Other reasons given for transfer- 
ring from private to public employ- 
ment were: “to further studies.” 
“lay-offs.” and “to make use of civil 
service eligibility.” 


Selection Practices 


Selection has been defined as a more 
careful screening of potential candi- 
dates from the lists made up by re- 
cruitment.? Under a merit system, the 
selection of employees for the public 
service usually involves a competitive 
process. In the Philippines, the man- 
ner of selecting employees is spe- 
cifically provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. Article XII, Section 1 of the 
Philippine Constitution provides, in 
part, that: 

“Appointment in the Civil Service, ex- 
cept as to those which are policy-deter- 
mining, primarily confidential or highly 
technical in nature, shall be made only ac- 
cording to merit and fitness, to be deter- 
mined as far as practicable by competi- 
tive examination.’’8 
This provision was designed to in- 

sure the continuance of the merit sys- 
tem that had been established in the 
Philippines in 1900. It was believed 
that requiring applicants to undergo 
competitive examinations would pre- 
vent the entrance of completely unfit 
employees into the service, and would 
also insure getting only competent men 
into the service. Successful candidates 
would become eligibles to the positions 
for which they have been screened. 
Should the transfer to positions for 
which different training and _ ex- 


7 Paul Pigors & Charles A. Myers, Per- 
sonnel Administration, New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951, p. 178. 


8 Constitution of the Philippines, Article 
XII, section 1 





periences are necessary, they would 
have to be examined anew. 


In practice, however, the concept of 
“eligibility” has taken on a new mean- 
ing. Whereas “eligibility” is supposed 
to be for particular positions, now it 
has come to mean eligibility for a va- 
riety of positions. This new interpre- 
tation may be aitributed to the prac- 
tice of “converting” eligibilities. With 
the consent of the Bureau of Civil 
Service, a “ patrolman eligibility” may 
be converted into a “Second Grade 
eligibility” which could then qualify 
its holder to assume a clerical post. 
A “Senior Teacher eligibility” may 
be converted into a “First Grade eli- 
gibility” and thus qualify this person 
to assume an administrative post. 


The “grade” concept of eligibility 
has been a part of the civil service 
since the latter’s inception. It was 
adopted during the early part of the 
American regime when government 
jobs were relatively simple in charac- 
ter. In those days, the ability to read 
and write as well as evidence of gen- 
eral educational attainment were the 
major qualifications for entrance into 
the service.® 


The examinations which were sub- 
sequently devised were of the general 
information type and consisted of 
three levels: First Grade, Second 
Grade and Third Grade. All three 
were geared to educational levels. 
Applicants for the First Grade had to 
have college training, those for the 
Second Grade were required to have 
a high school education, while Third 
Grade applicants need to have only an 


% Stene and Associates, Public Adminis- 
tration in the Philippines, Manila: Bureau 
of Printing, 1955, p. 118. 
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elementary education. In many ins- 
tances, experience could substitute for 
gaps in the educational requirements. 


Successful candidates who become 
First Grade eligibles could qualify for 
administrative or senior clerical jobs. 
Second Grade eligibles could be ap- 
pointed to minor administrative or 
clerical posts, while Third Grade eli- 
gibles were usually apointed to mes- 
sengerial or laborer positions. 


Inasmuch as the Bureau of Civil 
Service has rarely conducted “grade” 
examinations since the war, the con- 
version from specific to “grade” eli- 
gibilities has become wide-spread. In 
order to facilitate their appointments 
to administrative or clerical jobs, 
many holders of specific eligibilities 
have been requesting the Bureau of 
Civil Service to convert “Senior 
Teacher” or “Policeman” eligibilities 
into “grade” eligibilities. 

Furthermore, the holding of an el- 
gibility or a series of eligibilities at- 
taches a premium to its holder. Just 
as some individuals pride themselves 
in amassing educational degrees, many 
employees in the service now collect 
“eligibilities.” A case in point is a 
technical assistant in one of the agen- 
cies who holds eligibilities for forest 
ranger, junior surveyor, fisheries 
trainee, fisheries inspector, and ma- 
nagement analyst. From the data 
available, it appears that except for 


ties do not bear any relationship to his 
present position. 


The practice of collecting eligibili- 
ties is also being fostered by a law, 
Republic Act No. 1079, which makes 
eligibility permanent. Inasmuch as a 
specific eligibility which was earned 
ten or twenty years ago may still en- 
able a person to apply for a job today, 
the holding of several eligibilities 
would enable the same person to apply 
for several jobs. Relating this fact 
again with the unemployment problem, 
it is not surprising that employees take 
one civil service examination after 
another to broaden their opportunities 
for employment or promotion. 


The practice of converting eligibili- 
ties, as mentioned came about due to 
the inability of the central personnel 
agency to hold examinations as often 
as they are needed. In order to reduce 
the number of non-eligibles who would 
otherwise enter the government, the 
Bureau of Civil Service adopted what 
has come to be called “conversion of 
eligibilities.” Briefly, this means per- 
mitting a person with a particular “eli- 
gibility” to convert it into another 
kind of eligibility which would permit 
him to be appointed to a different 
government job. Conversions were 
being made in all four agencies stu- 
died. The table below shows the Bud- 
get Commission to be the agency that 
has accepted “conversion of eligibility” 
on a more extensive scale than the 





the last-named, all the other eligibili- others. (See Table V). 


Table V. Distribution of Employees by Eligiblities in Relation 
to Jobs Held 











Name of Agency Related Not Related 
ACCFA 45 “93 
B, C 92 24 
BIR 73 8 
CAR Ss ee 2 


| 
| 
| 
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More insights are gained as one 
looks into specific cases. In the Bud- 
get Commission, for instance, there 
is an accounting clerk who holds eli- 
gibilities of probation officer, proof- 
reader, field insurance representative, 
and first grade. An examination of 
his educational background shows him 
to have received some training in 
accounting and auditing, which fact 
qualifies him for his present job. One 
would find it difficult to identify any 
of his eligibilities with his position, 
however, since such eligibilities bear 
no relationship to accounting work. 


In the Court of Agrarian Relations, 
one discovers a bookkeeper with a 
“municipal chief of police” eligibility, 
First and Second Grade eligibilities, 
and a “special deputy assessor”’ eligi- 
bility. The ACCFA has a clerk- 
typist with “cooperative supervisor” 
and “assistant librarian” eligibilities. 
The BIR is no exception. It has a law- 
yer who holds a store-keeper’s post on 
the basis of a “wage inspector” eligi- 
bility. 


The practice of “converting” eligi- 
bilities is such a drastic departure 
from merit principles that one be- 
gins to wonder about the value of gi- 
ving any civil service examinations at 
all. 


To try to rationalize the practice 
of “converting” eligibilities places 
one in a rather awkward situation. 
Granting that the central personnel 
agency cannot conduct examinations 
as often as they are needed, why should 
an eligibility for patrolman be con- 
verted into Second Grade so as to 
allow its holder to become a clerk? 
Are the duties of a patrolman and a 
clerk similar enough to merit a con- 
version from one to the other? If a 





“personnel technician” eligible were 
appointed to a “classification analyst” 
job, the practice might be justifiable 
for the reason that the two positions 
involve related duties and responsibi- 
lities as well as similar qualification 
requirements. Although initially in- 
tended as a remedial measure for the 
central personnel agency’s inability 
to give examinations, the practice of 
“converting” eligibilities seems to have 
reached the point of absurdity today. 
To some extent, appointing officers 
may partially be to blame for the un- 
due emphasis that has come to be 
placed on civil service eligibilities. To 
many executives, having a civil ser- 
vice eligibility is all that matters, 
regardless of the nature of that eli- 
gibility. In fact, even prospective 
private employees place a premium 
on civil service eligibility, and the per- 
son with one or more “eligibilities” 
tends to be preferred. Perhaps, the 
remedy lies in educating all concerned 
- employers, employees, and prospec- 
tive employees that eligibilities are 
not the ultimate things to be sought. 
Other considerations can even be more 
important than these formally accept- 
ed badges of distinction. 


We have discussed in considerable 
detail the new concept of civil service 
eligibility, how it has come to be per- 
manent instead of being effective only 
for a limited duration, and how it has 
come to mean eligibility for a variety 
of unrelated positions instead of being 
helpful in filling specific jobs. We 
may next raise the question as to 
whether or not various agencies have 
established their own systems or pro- 
cedures of selection. Interviews with 
personnel officers and administrative 
officers yield an affirmative reply. 
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The Department of Finance, under 
which the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
falls, requires the observance of cer- 
tain rules in the filling of vacancies. 
The rules provide that prospective 
candidates for appointment are to be 
rated on four counts with their rela- 
tive weights as follows: Educational 
qualification - 20% ; Experience -30% ; 
Civil Service eligibility - 20%; and 
Efficiency - 30%.}° 
factor concerns promotional appoint- 
ret : 
ments. All proposed appointments, 
new or promotional, have to comply 
with the above pre-requisites before 
they can be acted on. The BIR does 
not conduct formal examinations as 
part of its selection process. On the 
other hand, the three remaining agen- 
cies include agency-wide examinations 
as part of their initial selection process. 


The ACCFA has tried to develop a 
formal selection process within the 
limits of the Civil Service regulations 
by including among its minimum 
requirements for specialized classi- 
fied personnel, a First Grade eligibi- 
lity or its equivalent, and for other 
classified personnel, a Second Grade 
eligibility or its equivalent..! By 
imposing this requirement, the ACCFA 
spares itself the trouble of turning to 
the central personnel agency for eli- 
gibles. Inasmuch as successful bar 
and bvard examinees become civil 
service eligibles under Republic Act 
1080, as amended by Republic Act 
1884, and since these eligibilities are 
now permanent under Republic Act 


10 Memorandum Order No. 35, Department 
of Finance, March 8, 1951, p. 1. 

11 Office Memorandum to ACCFA Person- 
nel, November 1, 1955, p. 1. 


The last*Haméedl” 


1079,!2 there seems to be no lack of 
eligibles for the present time. 

The ACCFA has been giving exam- 
inations through its Personnel Divi- 
sion. These examinations do not con- 
fer any civil service eligibility on suc- 
cessful candidates, but are used pure- 
ly for selection purposes. From Au- 
gust 28, 1954 to February 23, 1957, 
the ACCFA gave 24 examinations for 


».Vardoustpositions.!2 Those who passed 


were interviewed to test their person- 
al fitness and physical qualities. An 
NBI clearance is also required of each 
qualified appointee. 


The Budget Commission is another 
agency that has been active in the 
field of internal testing. One of its 
units, the Wage and Position Classi- 
fication Office (popularly known as 
the WAPCO), has been selecting its 
own technical personnel —job analysts 
and classification analysts. Performed 
with the consent of the central per- 
sonnel agency, the practice facilitated 
the selection of analysts who were then 
urgently needed in the project. But 
the selection continues to the present. 
Basically, it consists of a written test 
on general intelligence and public ad- 
ministration, supplemented by a group 
oral interview. The latter is conducted 
by gathering from 6 to 10 people in 


12 Republic Act No. 1079, approved June 
15, 1954 pene that civil service eligibility 
shall be permanent and shall have no time 
limit. Republic Act No. 1080 approved June 
15, 1954 made the bar and board examina- 
tions civil service examinations and con- 
ferred civil service eligibilities on successful 
examinees after the latter have practiced 
their professions for two years. Republic Act 
No. 1844, series of 1957, amended Republic 
Act No .1080 by removing the two-year prac- 
tice requirement such that successful bar 
and board examinees automatically become 
eligibles. 

13 Among the ACCFA examinations were 
those for clerk-stenographers, coopeartive 
agent, economists II, agriculturists, com- 
puters, senior market analysts, janitors, 

udget analysts, driver-mechanics and others. 
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a room and letting them discuss among 
themselves problems of general in- 
terest. They are rated by a com- 
mittee chosen for the purpose. Other 
units of the Budget Commission, like 
the Accounting Service and the Man- 
agement Service, rely on the central 
personnel agency to give examinations 
for them. 
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in the questionnaire.'4 As _ Table 
VI shows, 112 out of 258, or 43% 
of the employees who answered the 
question, were not examined by the 
Bureau of Civil Service. One reason 
for the relatively high percentage of 
those examinees is the fact that a 
number of them had taken bar and 
board examinations and were con- 


Table VI. Distribution of caalebeus According to Examination Taken 








Name of Agency Civil Service [ae 
ACCFA 36 14 
BC 49 57 
BIk 20 64 
CAR 7 11 
TOTAL 112 146 





The Court of Agrarian Relations 
also examines applicants for employ- 
ment, regardless of whether or not 
they are civil service eligibles. All 
examinations in the CAR are conduct- 
ed under the supervision of the Ad- 
ministrative Officer, and on occasion, 
with the assistance of a special com- 
mittee composed of three members of 
the legal staff, the senior stenogra- 
pher, and the second ranking steno- 
grapher. The CAR has given exam- 
inations for stenographers and for 
members of the legal staff. For the 
period from January to August, 1956, 
the CAR held three examinations for 
stenographers, one for legal assistants, 
and a promotional examination to fill 
the post of Chief Legal Officer. Like 
the examinations given by the WAP- 
CO, CAR examinations have the con- 
sent of the central personnel agency 
but do not confer any civil service eli- 
gibility. 

That employees take examinations 
other than those conducted by the cen- 
tral personnel agency was confirmed 
by the response to one of the queries 


ferred eligibilities under Republic Act 
1080. Another explanation is that it 
has become the policy of some of the 
agencies to examine every newcomer 
regardless of whether or not he al- 
ready has an eligibility. A pessimistic 
although perhaps realistic interpreta- 
tion of these figures would be that the 
agencies do not have confidence in civil 
service examinations, hence their pre- 
ference to hold examinations of their 
own. 


To determine the extent to which 
certification by the Bureau of Civil 
Service is used by the agencies, res- 
pondents were asked if they had been 
certified to their agency by the Bu- 
reau. One hundred sixty two, or 66% 
of the respondents replied in the af- 
firmative, 81 or 33% in the negative. 
As the table below indicates, 75° of 
the respondents in the CAR were not 
certified by the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice. 


14 The query was: Have you taken any 
examination(s) given by agencies other than 
the Bureau of Civil Service? Yes... No.... 
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The BIR also makes sparing use of 
civil service eligibles. Forty per cent 
of the BIR respondents claimed that 
they were not certified by the Bureau 
of Civil Service. 


When questioned why it has not been 
requesting the assistance of the cen- 
tral personnel agency in filling its va- 
cancies, the administrative officer of 
the CAR gave two reasons. In the 
first place, most civil service eligibles 
certified to the CAR, particularly the 
womenfolk, prefer to work in Manila. 
The CAR being a “mobile” court, how- 
ever, must have employees who are 
agreeable to changing field assign- 
ments. Secondly, the Bureau of Civil 


Table VII. 





system of spoils. Politicians, depart- 
ment heads, close relatives, influential 
businessmen, all try to get jobs for 
their protegés. Whereas a militant 
central personnel agency would be ex- 
pected to lead the movement against 
spoils, this leadership is noticeably 
lacking at present. 


Agencies are torn between attempt- 
ing to carry out their programs as ef- 
ficiently as they should, on the one 
hand, and appeasing politicians and 
pressure groups on the other. The in- 
evitable consequence is a compromise. 
Internal selection procedures of agen- 
cies have therefore been so devised as 
to permit administrators to appoint 


Distribution of Employees Showing Whether Certified by 
Bureau of Civil Service 


Name of Agency Certified Not Certified 

ACCFA 36 16 

EB € 65 15 

BIR 57 38 

CAR 4 12 
TOTAL 162 81 





Service specifies that stenographers 
with civil service eligibilities should 
be paid a minimum salary of P150 per 
month. The CAR can afford to pay 
only P130 a month to its stenogra- 
phers, hence its inability to even con- 
sider those eligibles certified by the 
Bureau of Civil Service. 


From the standpoint of a sound 
merit system, it seems that the selec- 
tion process in the Government agen- 
cies leaves much to be desired. To be 
hypercritical of this process, however, 
is to ignore certain fundamental fac- 
tors over which agencies have little 
or no control. It is generally true that 
agencies can do much in the way of 
improvement within their jurisdic- 
tions. On the other hand, they also 
have to contend with a wide-spread 





protegés, but with the assurance that 
the latter can at least be expected to 
contribute to the attainment of agen- 
cy goals. This is living with “politics” 
and is evident in such requirements as 
competitive examinations for all appli- 
cants, eligibles or not. Under this ar- 
rangement, agencies may reject poli- 
tical protegés on grounds of insuffi- 
cient qualifications. Without it, agen- 
cies would experience much difficulty 
resisting political pressures from var- 
ious quarters. Unless the central per- 
sonnel agency recovers its leadership 
in personnel administration, agencies 
will continue to select employees in the 
manner which they regard as adequate 
for their purposes and needs. 
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Educational Backgrounds 


Although the main focus of the stu- 
dy is on recruitment and selection, a 
few questions were also asked con- 
cerning the educational background of 
officials and employees in the four 
agencies. The findings reveal that a 
large proportion of employees have re- 
ceived a college education. (See Table 
VIII). Out of 271 respondents, 177 or 
43% received four years of college 
training. Another 43 officials and em- 
ployees or 16% of the total have had 


positions. Employing college graduates 
in clerical or manual capacities could 
reflect several things. First, it can 
be said that able college trained per- 
sons have been forced to accept cler- 
ical or manual jobs on account of 
scarce employment opportunities. 
Thus, numerous teachers and lawyers 
have ended up as clerks in govern- 
ment offices. Secondly, it could also 
mean that college graduates today are 
generally of poor caliber. As such, 
they are employable only as clerical or 


Table VIII. Distribution of Government Officials and Employees by 
Educational Background 





Education Received =| 


| QI 


y } 





| 
Elementary | 
High School | 
College | 
Completed one year | 
Completed two years | 
Completed three years | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


wo 
AOR APNW FO) hy! 


Completed four years 
Completed five years 
Completed six years 
Graduate School 


ae 
| 
| 
| 


___TOTAL _ 53 | 





six years of college training while 20 
others or 7% have had training on 
the graduate level. The total number 
of officials and employees who have 
received four or more years of college 
training is 186 or 69% of the res- 
pondents. 


This finding may give the impres- 
sion that the majority of officials and 
employees in the four agencies are 
highly trained individuals. The fact 
that a majority of the samples in the 
four agencies have completed at least 
four years of college training appears 
to be a remarkable record until one 
analyzes the positions which the per- 
sonnel occupy. A closer look shows 
that 48 or approximately 25% of the 
186 are employed in clerical or manual 


AGENCIES 
a “| BIR | CAR | Totals 
meet “oe 3 
9 | 21 
5 | 7 | . 7 
19 7 | 5 | 33 
- . -oomm 
PP 32} 0 | 17 
3 2 o | 6 
15 21 7 | 4 
A ak a 3 | 20 
a r —— ae 


manual workers. Improper placement 
of the 48 college-trained personnel in 
the agencies studied, does not make 
for full utilization of manpower. 


Personnel administration experts 
have repeatedly cautioned against the 
selection of over-qualified personnel 
for the reason that such individuals 
have too much intelligence or educa- 
tion to be contented and acceptable on 
a work team.!® In other words, they 
easily get frustrated or bored with 
jobs that do not challenge their abili- 
ties. Transferring this finding to the 
present situation, we may encounter 
several frustrated individuals among 
the 48 professional and technical peo- 
ple who have had to accept clerical 
and manual jobs. 


15 Pigors and Myers, op cit. p. 179. 











An interesting finding also is the 
fact that only 24 out of the 186 or 9% 
have not entered college and that these 
24 are employed oniy in relatively 
minor positions, mostly clerical and 
manual. Evidently, there has been no 
attempt to place these employees in 
positions which are beyond their capa- 
cities. Whether or not they could as- 
sume more responsible positions de- 
spite their low educational attain- 
ments is, of course, a question which 
is left unanswered in this study. 


The only conclusion one may draw 
from all these data is that public serv- 
ice is not wanting in college-trained 
personnel. The pressing problem ap- 
pears to be how to utilize effectively 
the talents and abilities of trained 
public servants. 


In Conclusion 


At present, the bureaus and offices 
in the Executive Department number 
approximately 118, excluding the 
armed forces. Therefore, to draw con- 
clusions about recruitment and selec- 
tion practices in the entire Govern- 
ment on the basis of the available 
data would be foolhardy. At most, we 
can say that the findings may only 
hold true for the four agencies in- 
volved. Some of the findings, how- 
ever, lend credence to beliefs that have 
come to be held generally about cer- 
tain personnel practices, to wit, non- 
use of positive recruitment, personnel 
testing by agencies other than the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service, and widespread 
non-reliance on certification of eligi- 
bles by the central personnel agency. 
Although the ideal arrangement would 
be to study all 118 agencies and dis- 
cover their specific problems, such a 
project would be expensive, cumber- 
some and time-consuming. A number 
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of studies of the kind undertaken can 
provide insights which could give some 
degree of confidence in suggesting 
proposals for reform. 


The study has shown that Philip- 
pine Government agencies have yet to 
be convinced on the merits of a posi- 
tive recruitment program. Where un- 
employment prevails, to recruit posi- 
tively would be idealistic or even dis- 
astrous to the agency. Some agencies 
have been known to be flooded with 
thousands of applicants for one or two 
vacant positions, and this has hap- 
pened without the benefit of publicity. 
Somehow, applicants hear about a 
forthcoming examination and_ they 
come in hordes. It is not difficult to 
imagine how many thousands more 
would come if the various media for 
communication were used. 


It seems that a truly feasible plan 
of recruitment would have to take in- 
to account not only the quantitative 
and qualitative status of the labor 
market, but also such factors as the 
extent of patronage and the various 
opportunities for employment outside 
of the government. The plan would 
probably make agencies direct their 
efforts to a refinement of their selec- 
tion procedures rather than concen- 
trate on recruitment, because the lat- 
ter cannot be utilized effectively any- 
way. 


In refining their selection proced- 
ures agencies could benefit greatly 
from new testing and interviewing 
techniques. By employing the appro- 
priate tests, agencies might be able to 
sift the grain from the chaff, figura- 
tively speaking. Among the more re- 
cent selection techniques are included 
the group oral interview (currently 
used by the WAPCO in choosing job 
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analysts) personality inventories, var- 
ious kinds of aptitude tests and “situa- 
tional” tests, the latter being the type 
where candidates are made to under- 
go stress conditions or to perform 
“artificial tasks.” A number of these 
tests have been standardized and may 
be secured from reputable testing ser- 
vices in the United States. The big 
problem, however, is whether or not 
these tests would be valid for Philip- 
pine use. 


A more practical approach would 
be for Filipino examiners to devise 
testing procedures which would take 
into account Filinino psychology and 
idiosyneracies. The training of per- 
sonnel who are in charge of selection 
would also be very vital in the success 
of any contemplated reform program. 


The finding that the majority of 
their officials and employees have 
gone through college calls for a re- 
examination of the placement func- 
tions in the four agencies surveyed. 
Perhans, this would be the occasion 
to argue for more effective use of the 
probation period. According to the 
Committee on Probation in the Public 
Service of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, pro- 
bation is the first step in the selection 
process. It provides a test on the job, 
adding pragmatic elements to vre-de- 
termined interests and capacity, and 
forming a basis for judging whether 
or not the employee chosen will, in 
fact, perform satisfactorily in a parti- 
cular job situation.!@ 


The probation period would there- 
fore be the time for placement officers 
and supervisors to determine who 

16 Placement and Probation in the Public 


Service, Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, Chicago: 1946, p. 161. 


should be placed, where, and why. 
Proper use of the probation period 
could result in the maximum utiliza- 
tion of skills and abilities and could 
reduce employee dissatisfaction and 
frustration. The Civil Service Rules 
provide for a six-month probation 
period, but practice has reduced this 
to the period wherein an employee is 
made to shift for himself, usually on 
a hit or miss basis, as well as he can, 
prior to a permanent appointment. 
Employees automatically acquire per- 
manent status after the probation 
period. It is advisable that super- 
visors be re-educated on the uses of 
the probation period for purposes of 
proper placement. A problem that is 
likely to arise in connection with pro- 
bation would be how to effect trans- 
fers or readjustments without unduly 
creating injustices or disparities in 
pay. Government employees are spe- 
cific items on the agency plantilla. As 
such, when they are transferred, they 
carry their items with them, regard- 
less of whether or not their abilities 
are being fully utilized. Although ef- 
ficiency ratings are supposed to be a 
gauge of employee performance, es- 
pecially at the end of the probation 
period, such ratings are hardly used 
for purposes other than promotions. 























On the basis of the findings here, 
no grand reform plans are recom- 
mended. Too often, plans of the latter 
kind are expensive, complicated and 
not too practicable. It is believed that 
simpler reform proposals which might 
make for immediate and easy applica- 
tion comprise the needs of most agen- 
cies. 


Despite the inconsistencies which 
current personnel practices seem to 
have with merit system principles, the 
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case of reform is not hopelessly lost. 
The fact that agencies have developed 
informal procedures to counteract 
patronage is even heartening. Carried 
on a more extensive scale, and supple- 


mented by newer and more scientific 
techniques, personnel recruitment and 
selection practices may be expected to 
improve considerably, thereby gaining 
the respect of the public and the press. 


APPENDIX A 





the government service? 
Indicate reason(s) by 
using checkmarks (Vv). 
... Needed money badly 
. was specially trained 
for government 
. could not get employ- 
ment in private indus- 


8. How did you learn about 


your present job? 


Through: 


newspaper announce- 
ments 
... friends or relatives 
- Personal inquiries 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
SS eit alter ep int tnal andee Service? ...Yes ...No 
PERSONAL DATA: List down the names of 
i eae 2606 A diy adldcees Months. Civil Service examinations 
ee: EMIS MI 5 yy 0k css CR Amat rs Daioh aie ea Sao: which vou have taken: 
ae SIO IN oi: oc 2 ws siteeeeney Hc ie aceimolcs aise aie Title of test Date (yr.) 
ee er ID... d viecaicesahd seb ae date bades | oceania eek We aes 
5. Educational Background: (Encircle highest grade or =... eee ce eee eee 
lke i ot | ea eee. 
[a] as wie eae” é 67 10. What eligibilities do you 
[b] High School: presently hold? 
a i a! went Gracumted fcc. «| PR Ree Pee eres ee 
[ce] College or Technical School; 6 tet teeter tect teteeeeeres 
1 3 4 5 6 7 eceoeereceeeeoeseeeeeeesesosese 
[d] Graduate Studies: 11. Have vou taken any exa- 
3 4 ¢ 9 mination(s) given by 
CR agencies other than the 
EMS oss oith Gg hereon eee ee Bureau of Civil Service? 
Se Pe ack, Dil Ato Mile plied 7,2 te cee WOT. IND. 
re Goh tin tk Se ere List down the examina- 
BT DOS i ccs cov GaSe Ob, Us Ee a. tion(s) which you have 
: amr ; taken: 
[f] Special Training: . friends or relatives j Date (yr.) 
(Indicate by check- - personal inquiries page = ose ae eee : acs 
mark [V]). made by you in vari; 7777771222277 II 
- toctenent aaah ii GE eR i ESS LEC 
... professiona .. National Employment “°° °°°**"’ 
.. in-service Service _— 12. If you have not taken 
. type of training .. Bureau of Civil Ser- any written or practical 
.... date of training vice a Pa = 
. other you_ have 
RECRUITMENT: in al do before you were ap- 
sd tae pointed? Indicate by 
Cee ee es iN Set cen seen checkmark (/) which 


of the following you 


submitted or underwent. 


. letters of recommen- 
dation ; 

. filed a formal appli- 
cation 

. personal interview 


sie others (please spec- 


try made by you in vari- ify) 
.... Wanted secure tenure ous agencies 
... Other motives such . National Employment APPOINTMENTS: 
as: Service 13. Were vou certified to 

LAE e cee eae Oe . Bureau of Civil Ser- this agencv by the Bur- 

vice eau of Civil Service? 

& plenetarnere aie emda: SR ha . Other sources such ee, ae) 

7. How did you learn about er ttre 14. What is the nature of 
the government job EXAMINATION: your present appoint- 
which you first got into? ment? Indicate by 
Through: 9. Have you taken any checkmark (V7). 

... Newspaper announce- examination(s) given .. original (first ap- 


ments 


by the Bureau of Civil 


pointment) 
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. transfer within the 
agency 

. transfer from another 
agency. 

.. promotion 

. Other (please  spec- 
ify) 


How long did it take be- 

fore your appointment 

was approved? 

.. less than one month 

. One month to 6 
months 

.. 6 months to 1 year 

.. 1 year to 2 years 

. Over 2 years 


what is the status of 
your present appoint- 
ment? 


. permanent 


a probationary (first 6 


months on the job) 

. provisional (non-eli- 
gible holding the job 
because of absence 
of eligibles) 

. temporary (holding 
position of a tempora- 
ry nature) 

. emergency (held on 
account of existing 
emergency only for 
the duration of such 
an emergency) 


. Other (please  spec- 


. If provisional, how long 


18. 


19. 


20. 


How 


have you held your pre- 
sent job in this capac- 
ity? (see description of 
provisional appointment 
above) 

. less than one year 

. from 1 to 2 years 

. from 2 to 5 years 

. from 5 to 10 years 

. over 10 years 

How long have you 
worked in the agency? 
. less than one year 


. from 1 to 2 years 


-. from 2 to 5 years 


.. from 5 to 10 years 
.. from 10 to 20 years 
. from 20 to 30 years 


over 30 years 

long have you 
been in the government 
service? 

. less than one year 


.. from 1 to 2 years 
.. from 2 to 5 years 
.. from 5 to 10 years 
.. from 10 to 20 years 
. from 20 to 30 years 


over 30 years 


In which of the pay 


ranges do you presently 
belong? 


.. below P1440 per year 
.. from P1440 to P1800 


21. 


.. from P1801 to P2280 
.. from P2281 to P2940 
.. from P2941 to P3720 
.. from P3721 to P4800 
. from P4841 to P6000 
.. over 26000 
Have you held any posi- 
tion(s) in private indus- 
try? a eee 
If yes, what position(s) 


did you hold? 


Title of position 


Salary 
; ‘What reasons prompted 
you to transfer from 


private industry to the 
government service? 
. needed more money 


. more opportunities 
for advancement in 
government 


. more benefits in gov- 
ernment as paid vaca- 
tion and sick leave, 


etc. 

. More secure tenure 
of office 

. Other (please spec- 
ify) 














Philippine Public Administration" 


By FRED W. RIGGS 
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A review of Edwin O. Stene and Associates, Public Administration in the 


Philippines. 


Philippines, 1955. X, 415. Charts, Bibliographies, Index. 


P4.00 soft cover). 


Manila: Institute of Public Administration, University of the 


(P6.00 book bound, 





The florescence of technical assist- 
ance programs in many parts of the 
world may be expected, in time, to bear 
fruit in the form of monographs and 
reports that will substantially enrich 
our understanding of world areas. In- 
herently these materials must deal 
largely with the “technical” subjects 
germane to the “assistance” projects 
concerned. But they will certainly 
also contain rich veins of data worth 
mining by the social scientist. Stu- 
dents of government may look for- 
ward to an especially rich harvest 
from the work of new centers for 
teaching and research in public admi- 
nistration. 


One of the first of these centers to 
be established was the Institute of 
Public Administration at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, opened in 1952 
with technical help from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Already more than 
a dozen monographs and reports have 
been published by the Institute. The 
volume under review represents an ef- 
fort to pull together the results of 
these pioneer studies in a more or less 


* Reprinted from The Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. XVI, No. 1, November, 1956, 
with the permission of the editor and the 
author. 


systematic form, thus giving us a gen- 
eral description and analysis of the 
administrative machinery and func- 
tioning of an Asian government. The 
undertaking reflects a truly collective 
and cooperative enterprise by all mem- 
bers of the Institute’s staff, both Fili- 
pino and visiting Americans. Obvious- 
ly also substantial help from officials 
of the Philippine government made 
possible the presentation of materials 
and insights not obtainable in ordinary 
published sources. 


The first three chapters, largely by 
Edwin O. Stene himself, characterize 
the Philippine environment of public 
administration, outline its main struc- 
tural features and inquire into some 
of the reasons for the extreme central- 
ization of formal decision-making pro~- 
cesses. Students of the area will find 
these chapters, especially the third, 
particularly interesting although, at 
times, also disquietingly unsatisfacto- 
ry. A bold attempt is made to account 
in historical and cultural terms for 
some of the characteristics described. 
A broader comparative approach, and 
perhaps a deeper study of Philippine 
culture, might have helped the authors 
distinguish between features attribut- 
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able distinctively to the Spanish and 
American impact, and those shared by 
other ex-colonial governments as well 
as by governments such as Thailand’s, 
which cannot be attributed to imperial 
rule. The interdependence of political 
and administrative behavior is clearly 
“itlined. The contrast between lega! 
norms and actual functioning is 
stressed. The inherent weakness of 
central power structures despite the 
legal centralization of authority and 
the congestion of communications at 
the center is indicated as are some of 
the reasons for disintegrating and 
fragmenting tendencies implicit in 
Philippine constitutional, budgetary, 
personnel, and political structures. 


In the fourth chapter M. Ladd Tho- 
mas and John H. Roman: present the 
main findings of their earlier mono- 
graphic report on local government 
administration, highlighting some of 
the factors responsible for local weak- 
nesses and the centralizing tendencies. 
The next three chapters dealing with 
personnel administration are by Jose 
V. Abueva, with the collaboration of 
Ferrel Heady on Chapter Five. Abue- 
va was one of the first Filipinos to 
receive advanced training in public ad- 
ministration under the Michigan con- 
tract program and he demonstrates 
here a highly perceptive capacity to 
come to grips with significant pro- 
blems. His analysis is particularly 
useful in documenting some of the 
linkages between practices and forms 
of personnel administration and the 
political and social setting. Succeed- 
ing chapters by other members of the 
Institute, Filipino and American, deal 
in turn with financial administration 
— both budgetary and spending con- 
trols and problems of revenue admin- 
istration—with the work of other “‘in- 
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ternal and auxiliary services,” and 
with such problems as law enforce- 
ment, economic planning, the role of 
government corporations and regula- 
tory agencies, and the administration 
of foreign affairs. 


A penultimate chapter by Daniel 
McHargue and Avelino Lim enumer- 
ates legislative, judicial, executive, po- 
litical, and social controls over admin- 
istrative behavior and points up some 
of the reasons for the weakness of 
these controls, suggesting thereby the 
role of the bureaucracy itself as one 
of the major sources of power in 
Philippine society. The chapter is tan- 
talizingly brief and one wishes that it 
had been augmented by an analysis 
of how Philippine administrators in- 
fluence or control their own social and 
political environment. The concluding 
chapter, by Edwin Stene, points to the 
future, surveying prospects, proposals 
and resources for administrative dev- 
elopment. 


As in any symposium of this char- 
acter, not all contributions are of equal 
interest, and some aspects of the sub- 
ject are developed in fuller detail and 
with more lively perspective than 
others, but on balance the book does 
knit its varied strands into a compre- 
hensible whole. Here and there the 
authors lapse into some of the jargon 
and accepted clichés of the public ad- 
ministration literature, but in the 
main they describe and discuss ob- 
served phenomena in standard Eng- 
lish. The book’s weaknesses are more 
than compensated for by its signifi- 
cance as a pioneer effort to describe 
and analyze an Asian government 
from the point of view of administra- 
tive behavior. 








A List of Selected Master's Theses and 
Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science 


and Related Fields* 


By GREGORIO A. FRANCISCO, JR. 
AND CONCORDIA SANCHEZ 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


[Editors’ note: In the January and 
April issues of the present volume of 
the JOURNAL, there were published 
two separate lists of master’s theses 
and doctoral dissertations in political 
science and related fields prepared by 
graduates of several local universities. 
The list in the January issue covered 
the University of the Philippines for 
the years 1915 to 1956; that in the 
April number covered fifteen private 
universities and colleges for the years 
1920 te 1950. The present list aims 
to update the latter.] 





* Credit goes to Mr. Edison Minoza for 
verifying the accuracy of title and dates 
in the files of the different institutions in- 
volved. 

The universities included in the current 
list may be identified as follows: 


AM—Ateneo de Manila; AU—Arellano 
University; Ad. U—Adamson University; 
CEU—Centro Escolar University; FEU—Far 
Eastern University; JRC—Jose Rizal Col- 
lege; NU—National University; SU—Silli- 
man University (Dumaguete City); UM— 
University of Manila; USC—University of 
San Carlos (Cebu City); UST—University of 
Santo Tomas; UE—University of the East. 


1951 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Baldivino, Jose B. CONSTITUTIONAL 
GUARANTEES ON = INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM. 1951. MA (UM) 

Guevarra, Isidro C. THE FUNCTION OF 
DECIDING ADMINISTRATIVE 
CASES IN THE PHILIPPINE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 1951. MA (UM) 

Balagot, Jaime. PECULIARITIES OF THE 
SWISS POLITICAL INSTITUTION. 
1951. MA (UM) 

Dizon, Amado C. POLITICAL PARTY SYS- 
TEM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. MA 
(UM) 

Fiel, Luis S. THE DISTINGUISHING AT- 
TRIBUTES OF THE NORWEGIAN 
GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 1951. 
MA (UM) 


Tugado, Angelino C. EXECUTIVE INTER- 


VENTION IN INDUSTRIAL  DIS- 
PUTES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. 
MA (UM) 

Madarang, Manuel. NEW VOTING PRO- 


CEDURE AND ELECTORAL ORGAN- 
IZATION. 1951. MA (UM) 


La Madrid, Dominardo S. COMMENTAR- 
IES ON THE UNIFORM GOVERN- 
MENT CORPORATE CHARTER. 1951. 
DCL (UST) 

Laput, Casiano U. MUNICIPALISM AND 
NATIONAL WILL: A TREATISE ON 
THE MUNICIPALIZATION OF BU- 
REAUCRACY AND CENTRALISM IN 
THE INSTITUTION OF LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 1951. DCL (UST) 
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Oliveros, Teotimo T. DIPLOMATIC SER- 
VICE, ITS SCOPE, SUPERVISION 
AND FUNCTIONS. 1951. LL M (UST) 

Perrin, Paciencia M. A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF THE POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF FILIPINO WOMEN AND THOSE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 1951. MS 
(CEU) 

Intal, Benjamin L. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES; IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Valencia, Prudencio D. PHILIPPINE FOR- 

EIGN RELATIONS. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Agaton, P. A PROPOSED UNIT 

ABOUT COMMUNISM TO BE INCOR- 

PORATED IN THE COURSE PHILIP- 

PINE HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 

1951. MA (SU) 

Esteban, Hernani. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONCERNING MILITARY BASES. 
1951. MA (FEU) 

Soller, Jose L. A STUDY OF DE FACTO 
OFFICERS. 1951. MA (NU) 

Gayomali, Ignacio. IS AMERICAN DEMO- 
CRACY COMPATIBLE WITH FILIPI- 
NO PSYCHOLOGY. 1951. MA (UST) 

Laurente, Damian L. THE POWER OF THE 
CITY OF MANILA AND OTHER MU- 
NICIPAL CORPORATIONS TO EX- 
PROPRIATE PRIVATE PROPERTY 
FOR HOMESITES. 1951. MA (NU) 

Feria, Cristeta A. CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE MILITARY BASES AGREE- 
MENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Gozun, Sylvia Cabanez. THE HISTORY OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1951. MA (FEU) 


LAW 


Ojeda, Antonio. CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENT AND THE CRIMINAL IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Vera, Julian U. dee LAWS AND JURIS- 
PRUDENCE ON RICE TENANCY IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Pilar, Moises A. DETERMINATION OF 
THE NET INCOME TAX-ANALYTIC- 
AL STUDY. 1951. LL M (UM) 


Pal, 
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Callanta, Gonzalo B. Jr. ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE VARIOUS TREAT- 
IES OF AMITY ENTERED INTO BE- 
TWEEN THE PHILIPPINES AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 1951. LLM 
(UM) 

Andrada, Lorenzo B. DEFENSE OF “ACTS 
OF STATE” AND “RESPONDENT 
SUPERIOR” IN INTERNATIONAL 
LAW QUALIFIED. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Pataja, Lino M. APPLICATION OF THE 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Trinidad, Tomas M. INFLUENCE OF AM- 
ERICAN LEGAL IDEAS ON PHILIP- 
PINE JURISPRUDENCE. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Eleosida, Felipe T. PHILIPPINE LABOR 
LAWS IN THE LIGHT OF PAPAL 
ENCYCLICALS. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Cuevas, Bonifacio M. ANALYTICAL STU- 
DY OF PHILIPPINE TAX LAWS ON 
BUSINESS AND OCCUPATION. 1951. 
LL M (UM) 

Chanco, Domingo J. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PHILIPPINE LAWS ON TRUSTS. 
1951 LL M (UM) 

Mabutas, Andres. A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
THE USURY LAW OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 


Santos, Emilio de. THE PHILIPPINE LAW 
OF PARTNERSHIP. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Orsolino, Glicerio T. THE LAWS AND RE- 
FORMS OF THE PHILIPFINE MONE- 
TARY SYSTEM. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Tan, Cipriano A. ANALYTICAL STUDY 
OF THE LAWS ON CIVIL AVIATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Santillan, Rodolfo, M. ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE LAWS ON COOP- 
ERATIVES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1951. LL M (UM) 


Bautista, Casimiro A. CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF SOME PROVISIONS OF THE 
SECURITIES ACT. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Tabaniag, Antonio. ANALYTICAL STUDY 
OF THE PARTY LAW. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Hilado, Manuel L. IMPLEMENTATION OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE PROGRAM UNDER 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 
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Amorante, Norberto S. PHILIPPINE ES- 
TATE AND INHERITANCE TAX 
LAWS. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Jabson, Ramon V. SUGGESTED REFORMS 
ON THE LAW ON CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Sato, Primitivo N. A CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF THE SUCCESSIONAL RIGHTS 
OF THE SURVIVING SPOUSE AND 
OF THE CHILDREN UNDER THE CI- 
VIL CODE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1951. LL M (UM) 

Valenzuela, Maximo L. ANALYSIS OF THE 
MODES OF DISCOVERY UNDER THE 
NEW RULES OF COURT. 1951. LL M 
(UM) 

Rilloraza, Miguel Jr. ANALYTICAL STU- 
DY OF THE POWER OF THE PRESI- 
DENT TO SUSPEND THE PRIVILEGE 
OF THE WRIT OF HABEAS COR- 
PUS. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Nazareno, Rustico V. LAW AND JURIS- 
PRUDENCE ON THE NATURE AND 
EXTENT OF THE LIABILITIES OF 
PUBLIC OFFICERS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1951. LL M (UM) 

Mosqueda, Lorenzo R. THE RULE ON PRE- 
LIMINARY INVESTIGATION IN THE 


PHILIPPINES — ITS NATURE, 
SCOPE AND EFFECT. 1951. LLM 
(UM) 


Herrera, Jose B. THE NOTARIAL LAW; 
ITS PROBLEMS. 1951. LL M (UM) 
Serfino, Ismael. AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDI- 
CIARY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. 

LL M (UM) 

Asuncion, Filemon. THE NEED FOR AN 
IMMEDIATE REVISION OF OUR 
TARRIFF LAW. 1951. MA (JRC) 

Sevilla, Victor J. THE RECOGNITION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS AS A CONDITION 
SINE QUA NON OF THE DIGNIFI- 
CATION OF HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
1951. DCL (UST) 

tegala, Jose Mk LAWMAKING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1951. DCL (UST) 

Cusi, Jose A. AN ANALYSIS OF PROVI- 
SIONAL REMEDIES OF THE RULES 
OF COURT. 1951. LL M (UST) 

Rea, Severo de la. EVALUATING THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATES AND 
OTHER LEGAL PROVISIONS ON 
THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION. 1951. MA (AU) 


Latoja, Purificacion C. THE RIGHTS TO 
BAIL IN CAPITAL OFFENSE. 1951. 
MA (NU) 

Leyba, Alfredo M. THE LEGALITY OF 
FORCE EMPLOYED IN THE MAK- 
ING OF ARRESTS. 1951. MA (NU) 

Bautista, Casimiro A. A CRITICAL ANA- 
LYSIS OF SOME PROVISIONS OF 
THE SECURITIES ACT. (COM. ACT 
NO. 83). 1951. MA (NU) 

Pucan, Severo M. VOTING TRUST 
AGREEMENT. 1951. MA (NU) 


HISTORY 


Singh, Chanan. THE CHANGING PIC- 
TURE OF INDIA. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 

Estrada, William. A HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF THE GUERILLA MOVEMENT IN 
PANGASINAN 1942-45. 1951. MA 
(FEU) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Aguilar, Antonio M. THE FINANCIAL, 
SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL STA- 
TUS OF PHILIPPINE VETERANS 
ENROLLED IN THE DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES IN THE VISAYAS AND MIN- 
DANAO. 1951. MA (USC) 


Anenias, Soledad C. A STUDY OF PRE- 
SPANISH FILIPINO WAYS OF LIFE. 
1951. MA (AU) 


Castaneda, Ernesto Aq. SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SURVEY OF DAGUPAN CITY. 1951. 
MA (AU) 

Sirilan, Socorro. AN INQUIRY INTO 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE IN MA- 
NILA AND ITS SUBURBS. 1951. MA 
(AU) 

Almuro, Felix. CUSTOMS AND MORES 
OF THE MANGYANS OF OCCIDEN. 
TAL MINDORO. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Makilan, Pablo P. THE SOCIAL JUSTICE 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. MA 
(FEU) 

Sabado, Tomas B. A STUDY OF CHARITY 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE WORK IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. MA (NU) 


Pena, Leon R. A SURVEY OF THE 
MEANS OF SOCIAL CONTROL AS 
APPLIED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1951. MA (NU) 

Capulong, Fruto L. AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE PROBLEM OF PEACE AND 
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ORDER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. 
MA (UM) 

Santos, Asuncio Dada. A STUDY OF THE 
NATIONAL FAMILY LIFE WORK- 
SHOP AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
MASSES. 1951. MA (JRC) 

Janssen, Father Paul. A STUDY ON THE 
ULTIMATE CAUSES OF SOCIETY. 
MA (UST) 

Firmalino, Jorge Manuel. AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ROLE OF THE YMCA 
OF THE PHILIPPINES IN PROMOT- 
ING THE WELFARE OF THE FILI- 
PINO YOUTH. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Guzman, Aurora A. HOW THE STUDY 
OF BIOLOGY COULD HELP SOLVE 
SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 1951. 
MA (Ad. U) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Paulino, Teodoro. THE FAR EASTERN 
SELF -ADMINISTERING MENTAL 
ABILITY TEST. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Smith, Albert G. PSYCHOLOGY OF HAP- 
PINESS. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 


EDUCATION 


Geslano, Adreano. THE EVOLUTION OF 
PROMOTIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN 
PHILIPPINE PUBLIC AND SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. 1951. MA (CEU) 

Munoz, Jose C. DECENTRALIZATION 
AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 1951. 
MA (SU) 

Sison, Teofilo A. A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PINE HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES 
RELATED TO HANDICRAFT ACTI- 
VITIES OFFERED IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 1951. MA (AU) 

Buan, Diosecoro S. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN RELATION TO THEIR EDUCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING, LENGTH OF 
SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY. 1951. 
MA (AU) 

Kaamino, Godofredo L. A SURVEY OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL FITNESS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN MINDANAO. 1951. MA (NU) 

Sullano, Magdaleno A. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
AID EXTENDED BY THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE PHILIPPINES AF- 
TER LIBERATION. 1951. MA (UM) 

Boquiran, Juan Villapando. A NORMATIVE 
STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF LAGUNA. 1951. 
MA (UM) 

Mosqueda, Lourdes G. VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. IN ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. .1951. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Tigas, Vicente. THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL IN PHILIPPINE SCENE. 
1951. MA (SU) 

Serilo, Mercedes S. A STUDY OF THE 
SANTA BARBARA COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL PROJECT WITH THE VIEW 
TO PROPOSING PLANS FOR ITS 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. | 1951. 
MA (SU) 

Esguerra, Delia E. A STUDY OF THE 
STATUS OF THE ACADEMIC DEAN 
IN SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


1951. MA (SU) 
Abarquez, Felix F. THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL CUR- 
RICULUM. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Ancheta, Geronima C. A STUDY OF THE 
EDUCATION OF FILIPINO WOMEN. 
1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Cantor, Felipe E. A SURVEY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
AND COURSES OF STUDY IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 1951. MA (Ad. 
U) 

Decena, Julio B. VISUAL AID AS A MO- 
DERN TECHNIQUE OF EDUCA- 
TION. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Florentino, Alberto B. A STUDY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE 
PHILIPPINES UNDER THE JAPA- 
NESE REGIME. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Garcia, Luis S. A STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION LEGISLATIONS DURING THE 
COMMONWEALTH REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. MA (Ad. 
U) 

Legaspi, Remedios L. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF TAGALOG MOTION PICTURES. 
MA (Ad. U) 

Laureta, Elizabeth G. A COMPARISON 
OF OUR WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
TODAY TO THOSE OF YESTERDAY. 
1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Magbojos, David M. A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF THE AIMS, CONTENTS, 
AND METHODS OF EDUCATION 
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DURING THE SPANISH AND AMER- 
ICAN REGIME. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Montesines, Luz T. TRENDS IN TEACH- 
ING NATIONAL LANGUAGE. | 1951. 
MA (Ad. U) 

Roney, Rosalia R. THE EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES OF THE UNESCO 
WHICH AFFECT THE PHILIPPINE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 1951. MA 
(Ad. U) 

Respicio, Saturnino G. THE CASE FOR 
VERNACULARS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Romero, Casimiro C. COMPARATIVE DIF- 
FICULTIES MET BY STUDENT 
TEACHERS IN CAMPUS TEACHING 
IN THE PHILIPPINE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Sison, Teofilo A. A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PINE HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES 
RELATED TO HANDICRAFT ACTI- 
VITIES OFFERED IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Taggaoa, Fernando A. THE CONTRIBU- 
TION OF PROTESTANTISM TO EDU- 
CATION. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Elchico, Entemia B. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Balintag, Cesario A. PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TION IN BOHOL. 1951. MA (NU) 
Yosuito, Angel I. A STUDY OF THE PRI- 
VATE SCHOOL IN PAMPANGA. 1951. 

MA (NU) 

Viacruses, Eugenio A. A COMPARATIVE 
INVESTIGATION OF PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AND THOSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 1951. MA. Ed. 
(USC) 

Arguelles, Belen S. THE COMMUNITY- 
CENTERED SCHOOL IN THE DIVI- 
SION OF LA UNION. 1951. MA 
(Ad. U) 

Bautista, Antonio A. THE ROLE OF THE 
SCHOOL IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF COMMUNITY LIVING. 1951. MA 
(Ad. U) 

Legaspi, Gaudencio J. HOW THE SCHOOL 
CAN BE BROUGHT NEARER THE 
HOME BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS. 1951. MA (Ad. U) 

Madali, Epifanio. A STUDY OF GUID- 
ANCE SERVICES IN PHILIPPINE 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
1951. MA (NU) 

Oteyza, Rizalina C. A HISTORICAL SUR- 
VEY OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Bajarias, Dolores O. A HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOS 
FROM 1595-1951. 1951. MA (USC) 

Castro, Aguedo. A STUDY OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIES WHICH HAVE IN- 
FLUENCED PHILIPPINE EDUCA- 
TION. 1951. MA (NU) 


PHILOSOPHY 


David, Gonzalo D. A PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDY OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
BROTHERHOOD. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Martinez, Fr. Luiss THE ESSENTIALS 
OF CONFUCIANISM. 1951. Ph. D. 
(UST) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Jismundo, Prudencio M. THE PHILIP- 
PINE IMMIGRATION POLICY. 1951. 
MA (UM) 

Miranda, Gregorio S. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF PHILIPPINE CUSTOMS AND 
ADMINISTRATION ON IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS. 1951. MA (UM) 

Tuason, Federicon A SURVEY OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF 
THE PHILIPPINES, 1951. MA (JRC) 

Alcantara, Timotea S. THE CONTRIBU- 
TION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
TO ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 1951. MA 
(JRC) 

Alindogan, Francisco G. DETECTION OF 
FRAUDS IN ACCOUNTS. 1951. MA 
(JRC) 

Halili, Buenaventura R. PROPOSED AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM FOR DAILY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
1951. MA (JRC) 

Ibarrola, Bayani B. ACCOUNTING PRIN- 
CIPLES FOR INCOME TAX PUR- 
POSES. 1951. MA (JRC) 

Macuja, Julio V. INVESTMENT CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. 
MA (JRC) 


Mercurio, Claudio M< THE ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMIC DEV- 
ELOPMENT. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 
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Gray, F. J. SHIPPING ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1951. 
Ph. D. (UST) 

Cross, Ezra Lawrence. THE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 


Panares, Alfonso V. AN EVALUATION 
OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF COOP- 
ERATIVES IN THE ECONOMIC DEV- 
ELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1951. MS (UST) 

Cruz, S. F. de la. THE PHILIPPINE 
MERCHANT MARINE AND ITS 
ROLE IN OUR NATIONAL ECONO- 
MY. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 


Torres, Jose L. THE EMBROIDERY BUSI- 
NESS, ITS ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
AND ITS ROLE IN THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1951. MS (UE) 

Rosales, Sabino R. A SURVEY OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES SINCE LIBERA- 
TION. 1951. MSBA (FEU) 

Agner, Zacarias F. AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE COCONUT INDUSTRY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1951. MSBA (FEU) 

Nagrampa, Emilio. PRESENT DAY MAR- 
KETING OF LUMBER IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1951. MSBA (FEU) 

Segundo, Albino C. A POLITICO-ECONO- 
MIC ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORA- 
RY JAPAN. 1951. MA (FEU) 

Cabrera, Pablo S. GOVERNMENT OWN- 
ERSHIP AND OPERATION OF PUB- 
LIC UTILITIES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1951. MA (NU) 

Enriquez, Eligia. EFFICIENCY RATING 
AND PROMOTION OF BUSINESS 
EMPLOYERS. 1951. Ph. D. (UST) 


1952 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Mendoza, Macario. SUGGESTED REFORMS 
FOR THE GRANT OF MORE AUTO- 
NOMOUS POWER TO LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 1952. LL B (UST) 

Soriaga, Emilio A. THE INTERNATIONAL 
STATUS OF THE SHORT-LIVED 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 


Wang, Chinita. AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
PROBLEMS OF WHETHER TITOISM 
COULD GROW IN RED CHINA. 1952. 
MA (FEU) 

Felices, Guadalupe. ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. 
MA (FEU) 

Marzan, Romeo C. A DEFENSE OF THE 
MILITARY BASES AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE PHILIPPINES AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 1952. MA (FEU) 


LAW 
Francisco, Valentin A. MAN, HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND THE LAW. 1952. LL D 
(UST) 


Abaya, Rosalina M. FEMALE CRIMINAL- 
ITY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. LL 
M (UM) 

Dungao, Bernardo S. RESIDENT ALIENS 
UNDER PHILIPPINE LAWS, THEIR 
RIGHTS, DUTIES, PRIVILEGES, DIS- 
ABILITIES AND LEGAL GROUNDS 
FOR THEIR DEPORTATION. 1952. LL 
D (UST) 

Chiong, Ernesto E. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF PHILIPPINE LABOR LAWS. 1952. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Joya, Rezemio de. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
GROUNDS FOR IMPEACHMENT. 1952. 
MA (NU) 

Libatique, Florentino. CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF PARAGRAH (1) ARTICLE 
359 OF THE CIVIL CODE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA (NU) 

Fernande”, Leoncio. DOES PRESS COM- 
MENT ON PENDING CASES CONSTI- 
TITUTE CONTEMPT OF COURT? 
1952. MA (NU) 

Arnano, Dominador. COMPARATIVE STU- 
DIES OF “PENALTIES” PRESCRIBED 
IN THE REVISED PENAL CODE AND 
“REPRESSIONS” IN THE PROPOSED 
CODE OF CRIMES. 1952. MA (NU) 

Barbosa, Lino R. THE RIGHT OF THE 
WINNING PARTY IN _ ELECTION 
CONTEST TO RECOVER BACK SALA- 
RIES. 1952. MA (NU) 

Patena, Fabio P. THE LEGALITY OF THE 
USE OF FORCE AGAINST A STATE 
UNDER THE CHARTER OF THE UN. 
1952. MA (NU) 

Posadas, Casimiro V. CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF COMPULSORY FLAG SA- 
LUTE. 1952. MA (NU) 
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Caloan, Pablo R. AN ANALYTICAL AND 
CRITICAL STUDY OF THE POWERS 
OF THE COMMISSION ON ELECTION. 
1952. MA (NU) 

Jonson, Gaspar I. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF THE BEST EVIDENCE 
RULE, EVIDENCE AND THE STA- 
TUTE OF FUNDS, 1952. MA (NU) 

Calaguas, Abraham. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE LAW ON PHILIP- 
PINE CITIZENSHIP. 1952. MA (NU) 

Ylescupides, Florencio. AN EXPOSITORY 
AND CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SEC- 
TION THIRTEEN OF THE CORPORA- 
TION LAW. 1952. MA (NU) 

Fernandez, Antonio V. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE PHILIPPINE BOOKKEEPING 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 1952. Ph. 
D. (UST) 

Tiquia, Rodolfo. THE LAW OF TRUST UN- 
DER THE NEW CIVIL CODE. 1952. 
DCL (UST) 


HISTORY 


Panganiban, Pura B. CONSTITUTION- 
MAKING IN THE PHILIPPINES; A 


HISTORICAL SURVEY. 1952. MA 
(UM) 
Ambrosio, Adoracion I. A HISTORICAL 


STUDY OF THE JAPANESE-SPON- 
SORED REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Hernandez, Eligio B. AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE GROWTH OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC IDEAS OF THE FILIPINOS 
FROM THE PRE-SPANISH TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Aguellon, Rosalina S. LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MANUEL ROXAS. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Intengan, Resurreccion Artiaga. THE HIS- 
TORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRI- 
VATE EDUCATION IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES DURING THE SPANISH RE- 
GIME. 1952. MA (CEU) 

Aguila, Concepcion V. A HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE RUSSO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS FROM THE OUTBREAK 
OF WORLD WAR II TO THE JAPAN- 
ESE PEACE TREATY. 1952. MA 
(CEU) 

Julian, Elisa. A HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA (FEU) 


Mendigoren, Dolores. JOSE ABAD SAN- 
TOS: LIFE AND TIMES. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Lumba, Ma. Gracia Navarro. A CRITICAL 
EXPOSITION OF THE SUPERIOR 
CRITERION OF MORALITY. 1952. 
Ph. D. (OST) 

Bunye, Alfredo M. THE PHILIPPINE PRI- 
SON SYSTEM. 1952. DCL (UST) 
Cura, Lourdes G. CASE STUDY OF THE 
BOYS IN BOY’S TOWN. 1952. MA 

(UST) 

Bagcus, Antonio B. A STUDY OF FIVE 
HUNDRED FIVE VETERAN TRAIN- 
EES IN THE MANILA AREA, 1952. 
MA (NU) 

Santiago, Ceferino A. A STUDY OF THE 
CAUSES OF FAMILY DISORGANZA- 
TION IN TACLOBAN. 1952. MA (AU) 

Obligacion, Luz. A STUDY OF THE HOME 
AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS OF THE FAR 


EASTERN UNIVERSITY. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 
Tejada, Sotero. ILOCANO PROVERBS. 


1952. MA (FEU) 

Cordera, Solon F. PRINCIPLES OF SURE- 
TY AND FIDELITY PRACTICE. 1952. 
MA (FEU) 

Agcaoili, Gavina. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF IN- 
TEREST TO WOMEN IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1952. MA (USC) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Sison, Caridad. A STUDY OF THE AD- 
JUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE STU- 
DENTS OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, F.E.U. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Tinampay, Sulpicio Amora. INTEGRATION 
OF SCHOOL AND NON-SCHOOL EX- 
PERIENCES IN CHARACTER FORM- 
ATION. 1952. MA (USC) 


EDUCATION 


Vinluan, Rosario Isidro. THE EFFECTS 
OF WORLD WAR II UPON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES: A SURVEY. 1952. MA (UST) 

Aquino, Federico C. A SURVEY AND STU- 
DY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SEC- 
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ONDARY SCHOOLS OF ABRA, ILO- 
COS SUR, ILOCOS NORTE AND LA 
UNION. 1952. MA (UST) 

Trocio, Dominador B. THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS ORGANIZATIONAL WORK 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA 
(USC) 

Jimenez, Francisco L. A STUDY OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS RE- 
TIREMENT AND LEAVE OF AB- 
SENCE REGULATION IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1952. MA (CEU) 


Abogadie, Estela T. A GUIDE ON THE 
PROPOSED PLAN OF A COMMUNI- 
TY SCHOOL IN KALIBO, CAPIZ. 1952. 
MA (FEU) 

Dangcil, Toribia D. SOME INTERESTING 
ASPECTS OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCA- 
TION TO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS OF MANILA. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Sumait, Petronio T. A SURVEY OF FUN- 
DAMENTAL AND ADULT EDUCA- 


TION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. 
MA (CEU) 
Afio, Florentino A. A COMPARATIVE 


SURVEY OF THE READING ABILI- 
TIES OF THE PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
WHO WERE SILLIMAN UNIVERSI- 
TY 1951-1952 FRESHMEN. 1952. MA 
(SU) 

Dato, Raymundo. A COMPARATIVE STU. 
DY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF REGIS- 
TRARS IN PHILIPPINE UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND THOSE OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARN- 
ING. 1952. MA (SU) 

Hontiveros, Anatolio. PROBLEMS IN THE 
PUBLICATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA (SU) 

Ponce de Leon, Walfrido, R. A COMPARI- 
SON OF THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
OF THE SENIORS IN THE PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN THE PRI- 
VATE HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE PRO- 
VINCE OF NEGROS ORIENTAL. 1952. 
MA (SU) 

Bautista, Josefita R. A STUDY OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEA- 
CHERS. 1952. MA (Ad. U) 
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Canlas, Salenia R. THE INCLUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM. 1952. MA (Ad. U) 

Labrador, Gloria Manuel. OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM UNDER THE COM- 
MONWEALTH AND THE REPUBLIC. 
1952. MA (Ad. U) 

3andal, Fermina B. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF DR. JOSE RIZAL’S NOLI ME 
TANGERE AND EL FILIBUSTERIS- 
MO. 1952. MA (Ad. U) 

Ambat, Cristeta B. A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF CHARACTER EDUCA- 
TION IN PHILIPPINE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS BEFORE AND AFTER SE- 
COND WORLD WAR. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Alegarbes, Cecilia. A SURVEY OF EFFI- 
CIENT TEACHERS OF BOHOL AND 
THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Salvador, Maximo G. A CRITICAL AP- 
PRECIATION OF RIZAL’S NOVEL. 
1952. MA (FEU) 

Mateo, Fe. A. EDUCATIONAL PHILOSO- 
PHY OF RAFAEL PALMA. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Ignacio, Rebeccaa AN ANNOTATED 
TRANSLATION OF THE POVEDANO 
MANUSCRIPT. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Lara, Eugenia. A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
THE _DEVELOPMENT OF PHILIP- 
PINE NOVEL IN ENGLISH. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Estacio, Nieves. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF THE DENTAL BOARD EXAM- 
INATION. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Espinosa, Mercedes. STUDY OF CENTRAL 
AND BARRIO ELEMENTARY PU- 
PILS. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Nagrampa, Paula. RECREATIONAL IN- 
FORMATION AND ACTIVITIES OF 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
OF CAMARINES SUR. 1952. MA 
(FEU) 

Castro, Adolfo. 52 YEARS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE OF THE NATION- 
AL UNIVERSITY. 1952. MA (NU) 

Tolibas, Petra Yepes. A STUDY OF THE 
PRESENT STATUS OF PUBLIC SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE DIVI- 
SION OF LEYTE. 1952. MA (USC) 








Famador, Constancia A. THE TEACHING 
OF PATRIOTISM, ITS PROBLEMS IN 
POSTWAR PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA 
(USC) 

Ocampo, Maria. SURVEY OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF DEMOCRACY IN THE PUB- 
LIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
CITY OF MANILA. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Garcia, Severina B. THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA 
(USC) 

Nierras, Leticia C. A HISTORICAL STU- 
DY OF THE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
FROM 1901-1951. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Encarnacion, Jose. A STUDY OF THE 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT ACTI- 
VITIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE PUB- 
LIC GENERAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES DURING THE 


SCHOOL YEAR, 1950-1951. 1952. MA 
(AU) 
Saguil, Osmundo. A STUDY OF THE 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS IN THE 
FEU. 1952. MA (FEU) 

Tugado, Melba. A STUDY OF THE FI- 
NANCING OF PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1952 MA (FEU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Wong G. Hong, Henry. THE ROLE OF 
THE CENTRAL BANK IN THE DEV- 
ELOPMENT OF PHILIPPINE ECO- 
NOMY. 1952. Ph. D. (UST) 


Macuja, Estela. A. STUDY TO DETER- 
MINE THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE BALANCE SHEET AP- 
PROACH AND THE TRANSACTION 
APPROACH TO ACCOUNTING. 1952. 
MA (UST) 

Ragasa, Daniel M. PHILIPPINE PART- 
NERSHIP ACCOUNTING. 1952. MA 
(UST) 

Fernandez, Antonio V. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF THE PHILIPPINE BOOK- 
KEEPING LAWS AND REGULA- 
TIONS. 1952. Ph. D. (UST) 

Picache, Guillermo A. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF DUMPING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1952. Ph. D. (UST) 
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Arvisu, Leonor Pifion. COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISES AND THEIR IMPOR- 
TANCE IN THE TEACHING OF DE- 
MOCRACY. 1952. MA (UST) 

Barros, Jaime P. JAPANESE PEACE 
TREATY WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. 
LLM (UM) 

McHale, Thomas R. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. MA (UM) 

Gopez, Carlos C. THE MANILA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY AND ITS CONTRI- 
BUTION TO THE NATIONAL ECO- 
NOMY. 1952. MS (UST) 

Punzalan, Cireneo A. SUGGESTED RE- 
FORMS AND ACQUISITION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF LANDED ES- 
TATES. 1952. LLM (UST) 

Abad, Ramon Gil. SOIL IN RELATION 
TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Angeles, Conrado P. DISSERTATION ON 
THE RESUMPTION OF TRADE BE- 
TWEEN PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN. 
1952. Ph. D. (UST) 

Millare, Florencio Dae. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF PHILIPPINE DOMESTIC 
TRADE. 1952. Ph. D. (UST) 

Millan, Diomedes L. THE NEED FOR A 
PHILIPPINE MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION. 1952. Ph. D. (UST) 

Buenafe, Manuel E. PROBLEMS OF THE 
PHILIPPINE MARITIME INDUSTRY 
AND THEIR SOLUTIONS. 1952 MSBA 
(FEU) 

Deliso, Epifanio Duque. THE PROBLEMS 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952 MSBA. 
(FEU) 

Galuego, Jose. A STUDY ABOUT THE 
POSSIBILITY OF AN ECONOMIC 
PACT AMONG SOUTHEAST ASIA 
COUNTRIES. 1952. MA (Ad. U) 

Miranda, Gregorio. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF PHILIPPINE CUSTOMS ADMI- 
NISTRATION ON IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 1952. MA (UM) 


1953 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Fernandez, Placido B. CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF THE CHARTER OF THE CI- 
TY OF MANILA. 19538. LL M (UM) 
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Arciila, Socorro Bayani. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF POLITICAL RIGHTS OF 
FILIPINO WOMEN. 1953. MA (UM) 

Fernandez, Cipriana I. A STUDY OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE JUSTICE IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 


OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA 
(UM) 
Correro, Restituto. AN ANALYSIS OF 


THE VOTING POWERS: ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE AND EFFECTS UPON NA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS. 1953. MA (UM) 

Pena, Gelacio B. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF CITY CHARTERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (UM) 

Padilla, Felicitas. A COMMISSION FORM 
OF CITY GOVERNMENT FOR MA- 
NILA: A PROPOSAL. 1953. MA (UM) 

Intal, Benjamin. PHILIPPINE GEOGRA- 
PHY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 1953. 
Ph. D. (UST) 

Magalona, Vicente F. THE ROLE OF MI- 
LITARY ATTACHES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINE SERVICE. 1953. MA (Ad. U) 

Roosevelt, Pedro L. A STUDY OF THE 
NATIONAL POWER PROGRAM OF 
THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 
19538. MA (Ad. U) 

Mojica, Proculo. THE GUERILLA MOVE- 
MENT IN RIZAL PROVINCE. 1953. 
MA (FEU) 

Mateo, Ricardo. THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1946-1952. 
19538. MA (FEU) 

Bondoc, Jose P. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ASSURANCE FUND. 1953. MA (NU) 


LAW 


Kasilag, Luis M. ANALYTICAL STUDY 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE AN- 
GLO-AMERICAN LAWS AND THE 
CIVIL CODE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1953. LL M (UM) 

Eugenio, Ruben Jose Bernardo. A CRI- 
TIQUE OF THE UNIVERSAL DEC- 
LARATION OF HUMAN’ RIGHTS 
AND ITS COMPARISON WITH THE 
PHILIPPINE BILL O}' RIGHTS. 1953. 
MA (UM) 

Quirino, Rodolfo. SUGGESTED REFORMS 
TO THE REVISED ELECTION CODE. 
1958. LL M (UST) 

Tabora, Maria. INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND ITS ADOPTION IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1953. MA (FEU) 
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Manansala, Artemio I. CONFLICT OF JUR- 
ISDICTION BETWEEN COURT MAR- 
TIAL AND CIVIL COURTS. 1953. 
LL M (NU) 

Lozada, Joaquin L. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
A FAMILY HOME UNDER THE CI- 
VIL CODE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1953. LL M (NU) 

Calupitan, Moome A. THE NATURE, 
SCOPE, AND EXTENT OF LEGISLA«- 
TIVE INQUIRY. 1953. LL M (NU) 


Bermudez, Saturnino V. THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF JUS 
SOLI IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. 


LL M (NU ) 

Arriba, Abdon A. THE DOCTRINES OF 
STOPPEL. 1953. LL M (NU) 

Bautista, Pedro D. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PROVINCIAL REMEDIES OF 
THE RULES OF THE COURT. 1953. 
LL M (NU) 

Monsola, Donata Q. THE CIVIL AND 
COMMERCIAL RIGHTS OF THE FI- 
LIPINO WOMAN. 1953. LL M (NU) 

Cuartero, Donata A. RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM. 1953. LL M (NU) 

Almao, Amelia A. AMENDMENTS OF 
THE CHARTER OF A PRIVATE COR- 
PORATION. 1953. LL M (NU) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Pabolate, Teodorica M. A STUDY OF SO- 
CIAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (UM) 

Legaspi, Jesus C. IWAHIG COLONY: A 
STUDY. 1953. MA (UM) 

Villaruz, Castor I. ADMINISTRATIVE PO- 
LICIES AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGENCIES WHICH ADMINISTER 
THE BENEFITS OF THE FILIPINO 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II. 
1958. MA (UM) 

Laurel, Consuelo T. A STUDY OF FE- 
MALE WARDS PRESENTING BEHA- 
VIOR PROBLEMS CONFINED IN 
TWO GOVERNMENT WELFARE IN- 
STITUTIONS. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Katigbak, Maria Kalaw. CATHOLIC 
CHARTITIES, ITS ESTABLISH- 
MENT, OPERATION AND _ PROB- 
LEMS. 1953. Ph. D. (UST) 

Morales, Maria Velia. A STUDY OF JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (Ad. U) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Villasis, Alita A. A STUDY OF FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS; CAUSES, CHARACT- 
ERISTICS, TREATMENTS. 1953. MA 
(Ad. U) 

Yasay, Manuel. A STUDY OF THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL ATTITUDES AND BE- 
HAVIOUR OF THE PUBLIC ELEM- 
ENTRY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ILO- 
COS NORTE. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Manas, Silverio. A PSYCHOMETRIC 
STUDY OF THE PERFORMANCE 
SCHIZOPHRENIC AND MANIC-DE- 
PRESSIVE PATIENTS UNDERGO- 
ING ELECTRIC SHOCK THERAPY. 
1953. MA (FEU) 


EDUCATION 


Rutheareshi, Rev. John SDB. THE PRE- 
VENTIVE SYSTEM IN EDUCATION 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO. 1953. MA 
(UST) 

Rafael, Elpidio G. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BUDGETING APPLIED TO -THE 
PROBLEMS IN FINANCING THE 
PHILIPPINE EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
19538. MA (UM) 

Gomez, Victor. AN EVALUATION OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHING 
PERSONNEL IN PHILIPPINE PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS BASED 
ON THE REACTION OF TEACHERS 
ENROLLED IN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 
1953. MA (SU) 

Reyes, Mother Maria Carmen, R. A. A HIS- 
TORICAL STUDY OF THE SUPER- 
IOR NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
IN MANILA. 19538. MA (AM) 

Tan, Rosario S. A STUDY OF THE COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOLS IN ACTION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (Ad. U) 

Cabagnot, Maria Asuncion H. HOW EDU- 
CATION CAN SOLVE UNHAPPY 
MARRIAGES. 19538. MA (Ad. U) 

Mifioza, Teodoraa A SURVEY OF THE 
COLLEGE FACULTY PERSONNEL 
IN THE PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE CITY OF 
CEBU. 1953. MA (SU) 

Perfecto Sison. A STUDY OF THE 
AMOUNT OF STUDENTS’ READING 
AND THE FACTORS AFFECTING IT 


IN FIVE COLLEGE LIBRARIES OF 
MANILA. 1953. MA (AM) 

Casimiro, Celerina P. IMPERATIVES IN 
EDUCATION OF POST WAR PHILIP- 
PINES. 1953. MA (Ad. U) 

Pangilinan, Felipe. A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MANI- 
LA WITH REGARD TO QUALIFICA- 
TIONS, TRAINING AND _ EXPER- 
IENCE. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Cuanang, Exequiel. A SURVEY APPRAIS- 
AL OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF 
ILOCOS NORTE. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Pilapil, Bonifacio E. THE COMMUNITY- 
CENTERED SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
THE DIVISION OF CAMARINES SUR. 
19538. MA (Ad. U) 

tumbaoa, Federico. A STUDY OF PaA- 
RENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AT 
WORK IN THE PROVINCE OF ILO- 
COS NORTE. 19538. MA (FEU) 

Marasigan, Elayda. A STUDY OF THE 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN MANILA. 19538. MA (FEU) 

Duterte, Concepcion. PROBLEMS OF STU- 
DENT TEACHERS IN FIFTEEN ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS TRAINING 


SCHOOLS IN MANILA. 1953. MA 
(NU) 
Maddela, Vicente P. FINANCING THE 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (NU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Rivera, Carlos)s THE PAYMENT OF 
CHECKS DEPOSITS BY THE BANK. 
1953. Ph. D. (UST) 

Apacible, Mariano B. A CRITIQUE OF IN- 
VENTORY VALUATION METHODS 
IN ACCOUNTING. 1953. MS (UST) 

Tolete, Solico A. A STUDY OF THE OR- 
GANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE GENERAL AUDITING OFFICE. 
19538. MA (UM) 

Corvera, Gloria Jamero. PRICE STABILI- 
ZATION CORPORATION — A STUDY 
IN ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC 
POLICY. 1953. MA (JRC) 

Esteban, Hernani P. MODERN TRENDS 
IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND THEIR IMPLEMENTATION IN 
THE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM OF 
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THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. 
1953. MSBA (FEU) 

Torrefranca, Segundina S. THE NATION- 
AL POWER CORPORATION AND ITS 
ROLE IN THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 1953. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Jandoc, Antonio. THE ECONOMIC COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION AID 
FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MSBA 
(FEU) 

Supnet, Felipe C. THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MSBA 
(FEU) 

Agawa, Salvador D. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE TOURIST INDUSTRY IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MSBA 
(FEU) 

Espiritu, Jesus C. A STUDY ON PHILIP- 
PINE PUBLIC DEBT. 1953. MA (UE) 

Zablan, Florendo F. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PHILIPPINE PROPERTY TAX. 
1953. MA (UE) 

Valencia, Leonoro, THE ALIEN CONTROL 
OF THE RETAIL TRADE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Santos, Jose V. LIFE INSURANCE UN- 
DERWRITING AS A PROFESSION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (FEU) 

Abejuro, Andrea. THE ROLE OF THE 
NATIONAL POWER CORPORATION 
IN THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1953. MA (FEU) 


1954 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Flores, Jeremias. THE PHILIPPINE PRE- 
SIDENCY. 1954. MA (UM) 

Leon, Albert V. de. THE APPLICATION 
OF PERTINENT RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS RELATIVE TO THE AP- 
POINTMENT OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES. 1954. MA (UM) 

Pena, Vidal B. AUTONOMY OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 1954. MA (UM) 

Saavedra, Margarito B. THE 1953 PRES- 
IDENTIAL ELECTION: AN _ AP- 
PRAISAL. 1954. MA (UM) 

Gonzalo, Father U. THE GEOPOLITICAL 
IMPORTANCE OF THE WESTERN 

MEDITERRANEAN IN THE DE- 
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FENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
1954. MA (UST) 

Jismundo, Prudencio M. THE IMMIGRA- 
TION QUOTA SYSTEM IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1954. Ph. D. (UST) 

Pefaranda, Alexander T. THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES SINCE 1946. 
1954. MA (FEU) 

Malinit, Samuel. A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PINE DIPLOMACY FROM THE AN- 
CIENT TO THE PRESENT. 1954. MA 
(FEU) 


LAW 


Reyes, Manses G. EVOLUTION, CONCEPT 
AND PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATION 
OF OUR LAW OF CRIMES. 1954. 
LL M (UM) 

Casiano, Felipe M. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF SECURITIES ACT OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1954. LL M (UM) 

Bilog, Aurora O. CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTIONS ARISING FROM CON- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 
1954. LL M (UM) 

Yatco, Alfredo Jr. L. A SURVEY OF THE 
LAWS OF CITIZENSHIP IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1954. MA (FEU) 


HISTORY 


Leva, Concordia V. HISTORY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 1954. MA (FEU) 
Campos, Juanito E. HISTORICAL STUDY 


OF THE PHILIPPINE NAVY. 1954. 
MA (FEU) 
Lepasana, Esmeraluna F. HISTORY OF 


LEYTE. 1954. MA (FEU) 

Abella, Domingo T. A HISTORICAL STU- 
DY OF THE CLAIM THAT THERE 
WERE FILIPINO BISHOPS DURING 
THE SPANISH REGIME IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1954. MA (UST) 

Llanto, Geronimo. THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF DON SERGIO OSMENA. 1954. MA 
(FEU) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Sta. Romana, Julita Reyes. THE IGLESIA 


NI KRISTO: A STUDY. 1954. MA 
(UM) 
Arias, Magdalena Cecilia. THE  IN- 


FLUENCE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRY 
ON THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
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OF THE PHILIPPINE RURAL AREAS. 
1954. MA (CEU) 

Cooke, Re. T. V. PRINCIPLES OF SO- 
CIAL WORK. 1954. MA (AM) 

Ignacio, Isideria J. A STUDY OF THE 
CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
THE THREE SUGAR CENTRALS 
(BACOLOD-MURCIA, BINALBAGAN- 
ISABELA, AND VICTORIAS SUGAR 
MILLING COMPANY) IN NEGROS 
OCCIDENTAL WITH THE VIEW TO 
PROPOSE PLANS FOR THEIR IM- 
PROVEMENT. 1954. MA (SU) 

Estrella, Rita Domingo. AN 'INTERPRE- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE DIF- 
FERENT LEVELS OF MORALITY. 
1954. MA (FEU) 

Lumapas, Ruperta I. A STUDY OF THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
1950-1951 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN CAR- 
LOS IN RELATION TO THEIR 
CLASS ACHIEVEMENT. 1954. MA 
(USC) 

Maceda, Marcelino M. A SURVEY OF THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC, RELIGIOUS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS OF 
THE MAMANUAS OF NORTHEAST 
MINDANAO. 1954. MA (USC) 

Rodriguez, Consejo Rivera. THE PSYCHO- 
LOGY OF DISSIDENCE AS A SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1954. MA (NU) 


Sirilan, Socorro. SOME PERSONAL AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE ILLNESS 
OF TWO HUNDRED-FIFTY PA- 
TIENTS CONFINED IN A CITY HOS- 
PITAL, 1954. 

Tanchoso, Agripina. THE SOCIAL CON- 
TENTS OF LAYA’S WORK. 1954. MA 
(CEU) 

Torio, Luz Mendoza. A STUDY OF 
TRUANTS CHILDREN COMMITTED 
TO THE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE WEL- 
FAREVILLE INSTITUTIONS. 1954. 
MA (AU) 

Balmador, Anita. A STUDY OF THE SO- 
CIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF STU- 
DENTS OF LAGUNA HIGH SCHOOL 
IN 1951-1952. 1954. MA (FEU) 

Jesus, Louisa. A SURVEY OF THE SO- 
CIO-ECONOMIC EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF THE SECONDARY 


STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE EAST. 1954. MA (FEU) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Gamby, Raymond Ralph. THE INTER- 
VIEWER-EFFECT IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1954. Ph. D. (UST) 


Posadas, Salud V. A SURVEY OF THE 
EXISTING GUIDANCE PRACTICE 
IN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS IN MANILA, 1954. MA 
(AM) 

Castro, Luis G. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF THE VOCATIONAL PREF- 
ERENCES OF SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS UNDER A VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE 
AND WITHOUT A VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SERVICE. 1954. MA 
(AM) 

Samson, Jose A. FREUDIANISM, A COM- 
PLEX (ON THE FREUDIAN THEO- 
RY-EXPOSITORY ARE CRITICAL) 
1954. MA (UST) 


EDUCATION 


Monzon-Orteza, Petra. UNESCO’S PROG- 
RAM IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1954. 
Ph. D. (UST) 

Rivera, Josefa R. EDUCATIONAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE RICE-GROWING REGIONS OF 


CENTRAL LUZON. 1954. Ph. D. 
(UST) 
Mother Maria Carmen Reyes. A HISTOR- 


ICAL STUDY OF THE SUPERIOR 
NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN IN 
MANILA. 1893-98, 1954. MA (AM) 

Zerrudo, Sofronic. DETERMINING THE 
ATTITUDES OF SOME NEGROS 
ORIENTAL PARENTS TO THE 
TEACHING OF SEX EDUCATION. 
1954. MA (SU) 

Albalos, Rosalia. A SURVEY AND EVAL- 
UATION OF THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS IN ILOCOS SUR. 1954. MA 
(SU) 

Almazan, Vitaliana E. GUIDES TO DE- 
VELOPING POSSIBLE CURRICU- 
LUM CHANGES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINE PRIMARY GRADES, 1954. MA 
(FEU) 
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Almonte, Juanita A. A STUDY OF THE 
PARENTS’ OCCUPATIONS AND 
THEIR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN IN THE 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF MANILA. 1954. MA 
(AU) 

Alvarado, Eugenio J. Jr. A STUDY OF 
THE CAREERS AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE GRADUATES OF 
THE BAYBAY NATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL. 1954. MA 
(USC) 

Avenido, Emilio. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVI- 
SORY FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEM- 
ENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
(DISTRICT SUPERVISORS) IN THE 
DIVISION OF LEYTE. 1954. MA 
(AU) 

Buenaventura,Sor Paz San. DEVELOPING 
PERSONALITY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS THROUGH. PURPOSEFUL 
TEACHING AND A GREATER EM- 
PHASIS OF CONCOMITANT LEARN- 
ING. 1954. MA (USC) 

Carpio, Trinidad R. A STUDY OF THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE ON TAGALOG. 1954. MA 
(AU) 

Eliquin, Flora T. A STUDY OF THE 
FACTORS WHICH THE COLLEGE 
SENIORS IN THE SILLIMAN UNI- 
VERSITY AND SOME EDUCATION- 
AL INSTITUTIONS IN ILOILO CITY 
(SAN AGUSTIN UNIVERSITY, LO- 
PEZ JAENA MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
AND PANAY COLLEGE) CONSIDER 
ESSENTIAL TO ACADEMIC SUC- 
CESS. 1954, MA (SU) 

Esmas, Felipe G. THE ABELLANA TECH- 
NICAL HIGH SCHOOL: THE PION- 
EER IN COMPREHENSIVE CURRI- 
CULUM. 1954. MA (UV) 

Gomez, Josue F. RELIGION AND OUR 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1954. MA (UST) 

Lagahit, Francisco T. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE TRAINING, EXPERIENCE, EF- 
FICIENCY, AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEACHERS IN THE MANILA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 1954. MA (AU) 





Molo, Josefa R. AN EVALUATION OF 
THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROG- 
RAM IN THE DIVISION OF BULA- 

- CAN .1954. MA (FEU) 

Montemayor, Pilar M. THE INFLUENCE 
OF SCHOOLS ON COMMUNITY 
LIFE IN MALASIQUI, PANGASI- 
NAN. 1954. MA (FEU) 


Sadsad, Brigido D. THE ROLE OF THE 
BARRIO HEAD TEACHER IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 1954. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Tudtud, Daniel Borbajo. A SURVEY OF 
STUDENT - TEACHER RELATION- 
SHIP IN NINE PUBLIC SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE 


AND CITY OF CEBU. 1954. MA 
(USC) 
Benavides, Francisco G. THE NATURE 


AND IMPORTANCE OF THE RE- 
SERVE OFFICER’S' TRAINING 
CORPS (ROTC) AND ADVANCED 
COURSES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1954. MA (Ad. U) 

Ferrer, Maxima M. A BRIEF SURVEY 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY IN- 
STITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY WITH EMPHASIS ON RE- 
SOURCES. 1954. MA (Ad. U) 

Viado, Lorna G. SILLIMAN UNIVERSI- 
TY: ITS CONTRIBUTION TO EDU- 
CATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1954. MA (Ad. U) 

Cabungal, Isabel. A SURVEY OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT AND ASSIST- 
ANT SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1954. MA (FEU) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Elizalde, Sister M. Caritas, O. S. F. THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF EDU- 
CATION. 1954, Ph. D. (UST) 

Gonzales, Alejandro. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE RELIGIOUS PHILO- 
SOPHY OF MARTIN LUTHER. 1954. 
MA (FEU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fama, Bienvenido T. ECONOMIC IMPER- 
IALISM: ITS GENESIS AND EF- 
FECTS. 1954. MA (UM) 














Escarilla, Jose M. THE UNITED STATES 
PROGRAM OF ASSISTANCE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1954. MA (UM) 


Balagtas, Sabianiano. ANALYSIS OF 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRICE 
STABILIZATION CORPORATION AND 
THE PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
BOARD. 1954. LL M (UM) 

Wilworth, Raymond E. RECOMMENDED 
CHANGES IN PHILIPPINE IMPORT 
CONTROLS. 1954. Ph. D. (UST) 


Inciong, Antero P. RICE AND ITS PLACE 
IN PHILIPPINE ECONOMY. 1954. 
Ph. D. (UST) 

Benzon, Arturo. FOUR YEARS AND A 
HALF OF IMPORT CONTROL IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1954. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Gopez, Carlos C. AN ANALYTICAL SUR- 
VEY OF THE FACTORS RETARD- 
ING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1954. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Valencia, Adela G. THE R. F. C. — AN 
EVALUATION OF ITS ROLE IN 
THE RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ECONOMY. 1954. Ph. D. 

Liwanag-Yan, Matildee A SURVEY OF 
THE RETAIL MERCHANDIZING IN 
THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH 


SCHOOLS IN MANILA. 1954. MA 
(FEU) 
Miran, Cirilo. RATE AUDIT OF PUBLIC 


SERVICES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1954. MSBA (FEU) 

Garcia, Zacarias R. PRISCO-ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF ITS ACTIVITIES AND 
ITS ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 1954. 
MSBA (FEU) 


Herber, Teodorico A. THE ECONOMIC 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RURAL 
CREDIT PROGRAM OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1954. MA (AM) 

Herber, Josefina A. A STUDY OF EM- 
PLOYMENT AGENCIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1954. MA (AM) 

Dimen, Cresencio R. AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINE FISHING IN- 
DUSTRY. 1954. MA (AM) 

Yoingeo, Angel O. POST-WAR DEFICIT 
SPENDING AND PHILIPPINE ECO- 
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NOMIC RECOVERY. 1954. MA (UE) 


Corpus, Sergio. AN ECONOMIC STUDY 
OF THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
OF THE PHILIPPINES IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD, 1954. MA (AM) 


Roxas, Antonio. A STUDY OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF INSTI- 
TUTIONAL INVESTMENTS IN THE 
SECURITIES MARKET. 1954. MA 
(AM) 

Billote, Juan D. THE APPRAISAL OF 
THE GOVERNMENT .SERVICE IN- 
SURANCE SYSTEM IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1954. MA (JRC) 


Tugado, Angelesio C. FEASIBILITY OF 
ACCELERATING PHILIPPINE ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
DEFICIT FINANCING. 1954. Ph. D. 
(UST) 


1955 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Hular-Aguiling, Milagros) WOMEN SUF- 
FRAGE IN THE PHILIPPINES: AN 
INTERPRETATIVE STUDY. 1955. 
MA (FEU) 


Ais, Leonardo Ramil. A STUDY OF THE 
POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF BUR- 
MA. 1955. MA (UM) 


Cabarlo, Dionisio. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF THE SEPARATION OF PO- 
WERS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
TYPES OF GOVERNMENT. 1955. MA 
(UM) 


Cagampan, Honorio T. A POLITICAL, SO- 
CIAL, AND ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
THE MUNICIPALITY — MANGATA- 
REM, PANGASINAN. 1955. MA (UM) 


Bucasas, Primitivo. GOVERNMENT ROLE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOR 
DISPUTES FOR THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
1955. DCL. (UST) 

Sung Jai Kim. THE KOREAN WAR. 1955. 
MA (FEU) 


Mafio, Toribia. S.C. A. P. AND THE JAP- 
ANESE PEACE TREATY. 1955. MA 
(FEU) 
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LAW 


Roxas, Amador P. THE RIGHT OF A 
CORPORATION SALE TO ACQUIRE 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS UNDER 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND EXIST- 
ING LAW. 1955. MA (NU) 

Malanum, Pedro M. THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF THE WAR PROFIT 
TAX LAW. 1955. LL M (NU) 

Resus, Jose Montoya. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF THE ARBITRATION LAW. 
1955. LL M (NU) 

Monjardin, Dominador. THE RETAIL 
TRADE NATIONALIZATION QUES- 
TION: ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY 
AND PROBABLE EFFECTS. 1955. 
LL M (NU) 

Apostol, Napoleon L. CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF THE PROVISION OF ART. 
145 OF THE REV. PENAL CODE IN 
PARLIAMENTARY IMMUNITY. 1955. 
LL M (NU) 

Bermudez, Josue. A CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF WAR CRIMES TRIALS. 1955. 
LL M (NU) 

Biteng, Jonathan Sison. REAPPRAISAL 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF DOUBLE 
JEOPARDY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. LL M (NU) 


Veneracion, Sergio E. SUGGESTED RE- 
FORMS IN THE LAWS CONCERN- 
ING JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 1955. 
LL M (NU) 

Pe, Casimiro S. POWERS OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEES. 1955. LL M (NU) 


Mediana, Ramon M. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE LAW ON SPECIFIC TAX- 
ES. 1955. LL M (NU) 


HISTORY 
De la Rosa, Thelma. A HISTORY OF 
PHILIPPINE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
FROM THE TIME OF MABINI. 1955. 
MA (FEU) 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Merto, Norberto. A STUDY OF THE SO- 
CIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF COL- 





LEGE STUDENTS OF THE PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS OF SURIGAO AND 
THE PROPOSAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGES DESIGNED TO MEET 
THE NEEDS INDICATED. 1955. MA 
(SU) 


Iturralde, Julia. THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF FILIPINO ANTICLERICALISM 
DURING THE SPANISH REGIME: 
AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF SO- 
CIAL CHANGE. 1955. MA (SU) 


Dimalibot, P. E. THE LIFE AND CUL- 
TURE OF THE MANGYANS IN OR- 
IENTAL MINDORO. 1955. MA (NU) 


Guiang, Tomas V. A SURVEY OF 844 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES ON COMMUNITY IMPROVE- 
MENT IN 10 MUNICIPALITIES IN 
SAMAR. 1955. MA (NU) 


EDUCATION 


Ebarle, Solomon. A STUDY OF STUDENT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT AT __ SILLI- 
MAN UNIVERSITY IN RELATION 
TO STUDENT PARTICIPATION. 
1955. MA (SU) 


Adamson, Evdoxia G. THE PROMOTION 
OF WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THROUGH EDUCATION. 1955. MA 
(FEU) 
Diaz, Domingo L. A STUDY OF THE 


PRINCIPLES AND ERRORS _IN- 
VOLVED IN THOUGHT EXPRES- 
SION IN FILIPINO LANGUAGE. 
1955. MA (NU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Petil, Venancio T. EXCHANGE CONTROL 
OPERATION OF THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Villegas, Jose P. THE PROBLEM OF 
WAGES OF LABOR IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1955. MSBA (FEU) 

Avecilla, Jesus B. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 
1955. MSBA (FEU) 











Gaide, Flaviano A. THE PHILCUSA-FOA 
JOINT PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1955. MA (FEU) 


Guzman, Sixto J. THE REHABILITATION 
FINANCE CORPORATION AND EX- 
PONENT IN THE PHILIPPINE 
POSTWAR ECONOMIC RECOVERY. 
1955. MSBA (FEU) 


Guacen, Milagros) THE ECONOMIC IN- 
STITUTION OF PRIVATE PROP- 
ERTY FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
VIEWPOINT. 1955. MSBA (FEU) 


Poblador, Betty M. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
OF POPE PIUS XII. 1955. MS (FEU) 


Tallow, Adamin. THE EVOLUTION, 
SCOPE, AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
SHARE TENANCY AND LEASE- 
HOLDING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. LL M (UM) 


Bangsil, Rogelio. AN ANALYTICAL STU- 
DY OF THE AGRICULTURAL TE- 
NANCY ACT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. LL B (UST) 


Quiaoit, Andres, T. TAXATION: ITS BA- 
SIC PRINCIPLES, CLASSIFICA- 
TION, NATURE AND SCOPE, OB- 
JECTS AND PURPOSES. 1955. Ph. D. 
(UST) 


Dee, Lawrence Q. THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY TO 
PHILIPPINE ECONOMY. 1955. Ph. D. 
(UST) 


San Diego, Lourdes. THE SOCIO-ECONO- 
MIC ASPECTS OF THE MINIMUM 
WAGE LAW. 1955. MA (UST) 


Castillo, Mariano M. PHILIPPINE COUN- 
CIL FOR UNITED STATES AID 
AND THE PHILIPPINE INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION. 1955. Ph. D. (UST) 


Zandueta, Mercedes B. THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF THE PHILIPPINE 
TAX SYSTEM. 1955. MA (AM) 


Rodil, Amparo. A STUDY OF THE AS- 
SISTANCE AFFORDED BY THE 
R.F.C. TO THE PEOPLE OF CEBU. 
1955. MA (FEU) 


Gutierrez, Felicitas. THE ROLE OF RU- 
RAL BANKS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
CURRENCY. 1955. MA (FEU) 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


Pascual, Olivia. A STUDY OF THE 
TEXTILE BUSINESS IN THE PHI- 
LIPPINES. 1955. MA (FEU) 

Penalosa, Bautista. GOVERNMENT PRO- 
BLEMS OF DEVELOPING MARKETS 
FOR BONDS AND OTHER LONG 
TERM SECURITIES. 1955. MA (FEU) 

Paraiso, Ireneo. THE ROLE OF CONSD- 
MER’S COOPERATIVES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1955. MA (FEU) 

Banaga, Ciriacon THE ROLE OF THE 
PRISCO IN THE ECONOMIC STA- 
BILITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 
MA (FEU) 

Acosta, Glicerio F. THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROMOTION OF HOME IN- 
DUSTRIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. MA (NU) 


1956 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Arreo, Antonino L. LLORENTE, SAMAR, 
SINCE 1900: A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
THE SOCIAL POLITICAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 1956. 
MA (UM) 

Hsieh, William Te-Chao. THE FUTURE 
OF CHINA. 1956. Ph. D. (UST) 


Miller, Paul Meibert. PART OF THE 
PHILIPPINES IN THE OPENING OF 
CHINA, TO THE WEST. 1956. MA 
(UST) 

Soberano, Fabian R. A STUDY OF THE 
EXERCISE OF THE EXECUTIVE 
VETO UNDER THE PRESIDENTIAL 
TYPE OF GOVERNMENT. 1956. MA 


(UM) 
Wi, Wilfredo A. POLITICAL, SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


OF SANTO DOMINGO, ILOCOS SUR. 
1956. MA (UM) 

Andal, Abelardo P. THE INTEGRATION 
OF MILITARY POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1956. MA (UM) 


Chung Chau Ta. A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA. 1956. MA (FEU) 


Mendofez, Pedro. THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE POWERS OF THE CHIEF EXE- 
CUTIVE IN DEMOCRATIC COUN- 
TRIES. 1956. MA (FEU) 
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LAW 


Soriano, Arturo B. A MINIMUM WAGE: 
A CRITICAL AND ANALYTICAL 
STUDY WITH SUGGESTED AMEND- 
MENTS. 1956. DCL (UST) 


Zabala, Amando A. A STUDY OF THE 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF STRIKES, 
LOCKOUTS, AND UNFAIR LABOR 
PRACTICES. 1956. LL M (UM) 


Caringal, Vivencio G. PROGRESSING 
REFORMS IN OUR LAND REGIS- 
TRATION SYSTEM. 1956. LL M (NU) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Pacis, Urbano G. A STUDY OF THE EDU- 
CATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRESS OF THE MANOBO 
TRIBE OF AGUSAN. 1956. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Tubangui, Helen R. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE ENCOMIENDA AS 
A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTI- 
TUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 1956. MA (AM) 

Villalino, Ignacio. A STUDY OF THE EF- 
FECTS OF THE MALABO COMMU- 
NITY CENTER UPON THE RURAL 
PEOPLE. 1956. MA (SU) 

Abad, Enriqueta. A STUDY OF THE AC- 
TIVITIES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THE MANILA FEDERATION OF 
PARENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS AFFILIATES. 1956. MA 
(FEU) 

Amanse, Felicisima A. THE EDUCATION- 
AL ASPECTS OF THE SWA. 1956. 


MA (NU) 
Elmar, Lutgarda N. A STUDY OF COM- 
MUNITY LIVING IN MONLADOR, 


TARLAC. 1956. MA (NU) 


Baternia, Eliseo T. PROMINENT CHA- 
RACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF 19 PUB- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOL IN PANGASI- 
NAN. 1956. MA (NU) 


Simangan, Melchor C. THE NEGRITOS 
OF PALAWAN, ISABELA AND 
THEIR LIFE CULTURE. 1956. MA 


(NU) 
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EDUCATION 


Lin Gue, Angelina. A STUDY OF THE 
KIND OF LEADERSHIP EXISTING 
IN SOME PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN MANILA FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1954-55. 1956. MA 
(FEU) 


Seguil, Raquiel. THE CASE METHOD OF 
TEACHING IN GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING. 1956. MA (FEU) 


Arada, Celia. A STUDY OF THE RE- 
CREATIONAL READING ACTIVI- 
TIES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
OF THE FEU. 1956. MA (FEU) 


Concepcion, Victorio A. A STUDY OF 
THE PRACTICES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUPERVISORS WITH RE- 
FERENCE TO DEMOCRATIC SUP- 
ERVISION IN THE CENTRAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE DIVISION OF NE- 
GROS ORIENTAL. 1956. MA (SU) 


Hidalgo, Felisa Sanchez. AN APPRAISAL 
OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS OF 
PANGASINAN. 1956. MA (Ad. U) 


Ancheta, Leoncio. THE ROLE OF TEACH- 
ER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN 
PHILIPPINE EDUCATION. 1956. MA 
(NU) 


Sanchez, Mateo. A STUDY OF SUPER- 
VISORY PRACTICES IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN ISABE- 
LA. 1956. MA (NU) 


Dadural, Saturnino F. A STUDY OF THE 
BARRIO TEACHER AND THE ROLE 
OF THE BARRIO SCHOOL. 1956. MA 
(NU) 


Clemente, Andres Jr. A STUDY OF THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP IN THE PUBLIC 
GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. MA 
(NU) 
PHILOSOPHY 
Rivera, Libertad. A PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. 
MA (FEU) 


Reyes, Lydia R. A PHILOSOPHICAL IN- 
TERPRETATION OF RIZAL’S ETHI- 
CAL TEACHING. 1956. MA (FEU) 











ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sumabat, Flora D. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 
SINCE 1946. 1956. MA (UM) 


Go Bun Bin. A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE 
RETAIL TRADE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1956. MA (UM) 


Chen, William Y. CAPITAL FORMATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. MA 
(AM) 

Viardo, Emilio. AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ECONOMY FOUR 
YEARS AFTER THE BELL REPORT. 
1956. MA (AM) 

Ferrer, Narciso A. PHILIPPINE MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION. 1956. MA 
(AM) 


Cinco, Jose G. A STUDY ON PROBLEMS 
OF TAX COLLECTION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1956. MA (UE) 


Jalbuena, Aniceto L. PUBLIC WORKS 
EXPENDITURES AND THE PROB- 
LEM OF DEFICIT FINANCING. 1956. 
MA (UE) 


Cuyugan, Vesta A. Santos. THE NEED 
FOR AGRICULTURAL BANKING IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. MS (UST) 


Esteban, Hernani P. INCREASING PRO- 
DUCTIVITY THROUGH EFFECTIVE 
EMPLOYER UTILIZATION. 1956. Ph. 
D. (UST) 

Valencia, Mamer. ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PROBLEMS OF COTA- 


BATO. 1956. MA (FEU) 
Valeda, Francisco. GOVERNMENT REG- 
ULATION AND CONTROL OF 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1956. MA (FEU) 
Tauli, Paulino. THE ACCOUNTING AS- 
PECTS OF COSTS, REVENUE AND 

INCOME. 1956. MA (FEU) 

Flores, Athena. BUDGETING FOR PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1956. MA (FEU) 

Davanadera, Mariano. THE PHILIPPINE- 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY AS A FINANCING INSTITU- 
TION. 1956. MA (FEU) 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


1957 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Castafieda, Gregorio B. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE PHILIPPINE BILL 


OF RIGHTS. 1957. DCL (UST) 
Hsieh, William T. THE FUTURE OF 
CHINA. 1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


Zapanta, y Sabian, Jesus. THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESIDENTIAL AND THE 
ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY SYS- 
TEMS OF GOVERNMENT: A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY. 1957. MA (UST) 


Ramos, Eleuterio K. de. THE POLITICAL 
AND MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE 
SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGAN- 
IZATION. 1957. MA (UST) 


LAW 


Dizon y Vergara, Jose. COMMENTARIES 
ON THE LAW OF AGENCY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. DCL (UST) 


Santos y Saciolo, Guillermo. AGRICUL- 
TURAL TENANCY ACT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES; ITS HISTORY, A CRI- 
TICAL STUDY (WITH COMMENTS 
AND ANNOTATIONS FROM DECI- 
SIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE COURT OF AGRARIAN 
RELATIONS) AND ITS PHILOSO- 
PHY. 1957. DCL (UST) 

Francisco, Higino. A CRITIQUE OF THE 
PHILIPPINE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT (REPUBLIC ACT NO. 1161) 
1957. LL M (UST) 

Constantino, Pastora. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF THE PHILIPPINE CITIZEN- 
SHIP LAWS. 1957. DCL (UST) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Minon Varona, Fr. Emiliano. AN EVAL- 
UATION OF THE IDEAS, PRINCI- 
PLES, AND METHODS OF THE 
CHARITY FOUNDATIONS OF ST. 
VINCENT DE PAUL. 1957. MA 
(UST) 

Villamil, Aurora M. THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF. THE HOSPICIO DE SAN JOSE 
TO CHILD WELFARE. 1957. MA 
(UST) 

Cardenas, Eliseo P. A CRITICAL EVAL- 
UATION OF THE METHODS USED 
IN THE FAMILY WELFARE SUR- 
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VEY OF INTRAMUROS BY CATHO- 
LIC CHARITIES. 1957. MA (AM) 


Calaguian, Concepcion A. EDUCATION 
FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. MA (NU) 


Etruiste, Romualdo L. A STUDY OF CA- 
THOLIC ACTION AND ITS FEDE- 
RATED ORGANIZATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. MA (NU) 


Guian, Honorio D. COMMUNITY DEVE- 
LOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF MON- 
CADA, TARLAC SINCE 1875. 1957. 
MA (NU) 


Dar Santos, Rosalinda D. A STUDY OF 
250 RECIDIVISTS CONFINED IN 
THE NATIONAL PENITENTIARY. 
1957. MA (UST) 


EDUCATION 


Consuelo, Sister Ana del. A PROPOSED 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
PROGRAM FOR LA CONSOLACION 


COLLEGE, MANILA. 1957. Ph. D. 
(UST) 
Mahinan, Alfredo. A STUDY OF THE 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATION FROM 1950 to 1955. 
1957. MA (UST) 


Pompio, Almero Lebanto. A STUDY OF 
THE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
TOWARD CLASSROOM SUPERVI- 
SION IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
OF THE DIVISION OF MASBATE. 
1957. MA (SU) 


Depre, Rev. Albert A. A FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY OF THE GRADUATES OF 
THREE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


OF THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCE. 
1957. MA (AM) 

Van de Steen, Rev. John. CRITICAL IS- 
SUES IN BONTOC EDUCATION. 
1957. MA (AM) 

Meles, Gloria. THE ROLE OF CHARAC- 


TER EDUCATION IN MOLDING THE 
CHARACTER OF YOUTH. 1957. MA 
(Ad. U) 
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ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Angeles, Conrado P. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF PHILIPPINE LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS. 1957. DCL (UST) 
(Ad. U) 


Bilog Jr. y Guison, Gregorio. A DISSER- 
TATION ON THE INDEFEASIBIL- 
ITY OF TORRENS TITLES. = 1957. 
DCL (UST) 


Macapagal y Pangan, Diosdado. ECONO- 
MIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


Martirez y Milleza, Alfredo. A CRITICAL 
STUDY OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 
FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. Ph. 
D. (UST) 


Sullano, Rose C. THE ROLE OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL CREDIT AND COOP- 
ERATIVE FINANCING ADMINIS- 
TRATION (ACCFA) IN THE ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


Bucases y Coloma, Primitivo. ROOT 
CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


TEXTILE COST AC- 
1957. Ph. D .(UST) 


Gezmundo y Banayo, Bienvenido. A PLAN 
FOR THE SOLUTION OF RURAL 
CREDIT PROBLEMS IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


Picache, Guillermo A. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF DUMPING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1957. Ph. D. (UST) 


Almosara, Lourdes P. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF LAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 1957. MSC (UST) 


Santos-Cuyugan, Vesta A. THE NEED OF 
AN AGRICULTURAL BANK IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. MSC (UST) 


tosas, Concepcion. A STUDY OF THE 
NATIONALIZATION OF THE RE- 
TAIL TRADE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1957. MSC (UST) 


Dimayuga, Melchor. 
COUNTING. 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 





Tiosic, William. PHILIPPINE COMMER- 
CIAL BANKING SINCE THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. 


MA (AM) 
Bulungan, Hisar. PROBLEMS OF FOR- 
EIGN INVESTMENTS IN _INDO- 


NESIA. 1957. MA (FEU) 

Lourdes. CAPITAL BUDGETING 
FOR PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. 1957. MA (FEU) 
Mallari, Adelaida. THE POSSIBILITIES 


Cid, 
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OF EXPANDING PHILIPPINE EX- 
PORTS TO THE PACIFIC COUN- 
TRIES. 1957. MA (UE) 


Mercado, Nestor. SPECIALIZATION VER- 
SUS DIVERSIFICATION, A CASE 
STUDY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. 
MA (UE) 


Ocampo, Francisco. AN ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM OF A STOCK UNIVERSITY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. MA 
(UE) 








News and Notes 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Proposed Regional Conference 
on Public Administration 


In preparation for the Regional Con- 
ference on Public Administration, Di- 
rector Carlos P. Ramos of the U.P. Ins- 
titute of Public Administration recent- 
ly visited several places in Southeast 
Asia. These included Bangkok, Saigon, 
Pnom Penh, Singapore, Djakarta, Co- 
lombo, Karachi, New Delhi, Rangoon 
and Hongkong. A later trip to Taipeh, 
Seoul, and Tokyo is scheduled in Nov- 
ember. It has been tentatively decided 
to form a working party, which will 
meet in Saigon in January 1958, to 
finalize the agenda. The conference 
will be held in Manila in May, 1958. 


The objectives of the conference are: 


1. To exchange ideas and information on 
such mutual problems as: 


a. The status and progress of public 
administration in the participating 
countries; 

b. The planning, developing, and ad- 
ministering of governmental pro- 
grams and projects for economic 
and social development; and 

c. Professional education and training 
for the public service, and the 
recruitment, and training of exec- 
utives and technical personnel 
engaged in the administration of 
development programs. 

2. To study the feasibility of establishing 
a permanent and continuing organiza- 
tion on public administration in this 
region. 


Personnel Management Course 


The First Personnel Management 
Course opened at the Bureau of Civil 
Service on September 30, 1957. The 
two-month course has for its theme: 
“Improved Personnel Management 
Practices and Strengthening the Merit 
System in the Philippine Public Ser- 
vice.” Attending the course are 20 key 
government officials responsible for 
personnel work in their respective 
agencies. 


Training Coordinator Appointed 


Mr. Jesus V. Garilao, chief of the 
Personnel Services Unit, Bureau of Ci- 
vil Service, was recently appointed 
Government Training Coordinator. He 
is responsible for coordinating all in- 
service training activities in the govern- 
ment service; he acts as a “clearing 
house” on training information and sets 
up training criteria and standards. He 
is expected to conduct research on the 
techniques of determining training 
needs, administering training programs, 
and evaluating their effectiveness. 


New IPA Publications 


The Bureaucracy in the Philippines, 
by Dr. Onofre D. Corpuz, is the latest 
publication of the Institute of Public 
Administration. It is the fourth in a se- 
ries of Studies in Public Administra- 
tion. The 268-page book discusses the 
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evolution of bureaucracy in the Philip- 
pines, from the 1560’s when Spain un- 
dertook to administer the affairs of Fi- 
lipinos to the 1950’s when the Filipi- 
nos has assumed the responsibilities of 
self-government. Dr. Corpuz believes 
that the sheer force of history, in the 
form of historical data and given so- 
cial conditions, exerts a profound in- 
fluence upon the development of the 
bureaucracy. 


Another recent IPA publication is 
the Index to Philippine Periodicals 
Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 2 (June, 1957). 
It was edited by Mrs. Maxima M. Fer- 
rer, Library Coordinator, Inter-Depart- 
mental Reference Service of the IPA. 
Fifty different periodicals and bulle- 
tins are indexed in this publication. 


Public Administration Education 
in Vietnam 


In an address during the graduation 
ceremony for the first 47 graduates of 
the National Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration of Vietnam, Director Vu Quoc 
Thong outlined the Institute’s academic 
program. Excerpts of his speech are 
reproduced below: 


“ . . Since our program is intended 
to prepare executives for the administra- 
tion of the Republic, we can say that this 
graduating class is the first whose train- 
ing was based on a modern plan designed 
to meet the needs of all the branches of 
the administration . . The (former) 
two-year curriculum oriented basically 
toward juridical theory was not appro- 
priate to develop responsible administra- 
tors for a country in full transition from 
the state of an economically underdev- 
eloped society to that of a progressive 
democracy . . . The curriculum was ex- 
tended by one year, and underwent a 
profound modification in order to estab- 
lish a balance between the judicial 
sciences and the social sciences. Mo- 
dern subjects were introduced, such as 
the basic elements of public administra- 


tion, organization and management, the 
management enterprises, and human re- 
lations. At the same time the classical 
subjects of social science such as econo- 
mics, finance, sociology, and history were 
given increased attention. With these 
important changes, the Institute no longer 
represented a branch of the legal discip- 
line, but became a cultural center of a 
special kind. 


Simultaneously with these changes in 
the curriculum, the Institute enlarged its 
field of activities; in addition to the dev- 
elopment of administrators for the higher 
civil service . . . the Institute began a 
program of inservice training throughout 
all government agencies, and instituted 
research and documentation in order to 
furnish the administrators with valid data 
for all problems. 


Under the new program .. . the first 
year is devoted to theoretical studies, the 
second to study of specifically Vietnamese 
problems, while the third is kept flexible 
and open to the study of current pro- 
blems of interest to Viet-Nam and to 
research in specialized fields necessary 
to the country. 


Moreover the program of practical 
work and internships has been strength- 
ened and readjusted; at the Institute the 
student familiarizes himself with essen- 
tial administrative methods, in the field 
he visits successively the principal ad- 
ministrative organs and completes intern- 
ships in the Ministries in regional admin- 
istrative units... 


The spirit of reform has been mani- 
fested not only in the establishment of 
the curriculum, but also in the choice of 
teaching methods. The weakness of the 
old system of university education, where- 
by the professor reads a prepared course 
to the students . . . is completely super- 
flous in this age of printing presses .. . 
The faculty of the Institute thereby 
adopted several modern methods of teach- 
ing, supplementing the classical system. 
Following the lectures, we have institut- 
ed discussion session, where the profes- 
sor does nothing but orient and coordinate 
the discussion of the students. In addi- 
tion the professors give some of the stu- 
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dents research assignments as a means of 
contributing to the program under the 
general direction of the professor. Audio- 
visual techniques are widely employed in 
appropriate circumstances. Lectures fol- 
lowed by debates and seminars are fre- 
quently organized to intensify participa- 
tion and to awaken the initiative of stu- 
dents. 


Our graduates, who are today leaving 
the school, can remain within the large 
family of the NIA, if such is their desire. 
In effect, with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, the Institute has decided to esta- 
blish next year three Sections for ad- 
vanced studies, specialized in problems of 
administration, economics and finance. 
Graduate students will thus be able to con- 
tinue their studies in these three sections”. 


New Public Administration 
School Established 


The Araneta Institute of Public and 
Business Administration was establish- 
ed during this school year with Dr. Sal- 
vador Araneta as dean. The Institute 
offers four-year courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Public 
Administration and Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration; a five-year 
course for the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Industrial Management is also 
open. Common subjects are provided 
for the first two years of these courses 
to insure the training of generalists, 
“without which the subsequent training 
for specialization would be mis-orient- 
ed.” Basic training in agriculture is also 
offered in view of the Philippine econ- 
omy being primarily agricultural. Fi- 
nally, the curriculum is intended to 
prepare graduates for services not only 
in national agencies but in local govern- 
ments as well. 

Other private universities offering 
subjects (not degrees) in public admi- 
nistration are the University of the 
East, Far Eastern University and Sili- 
man University. 


Indonesian Ambassador at 
Sun-Up Convocation 


In a convocation sponsored by the 
Students’ United Nations of the Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines on August 29, 
1957, H. E. Nazir Pamontzak, Ambassa- 
dor of Indonesia to the Philippines was 
invited as guest speaker. He took the 
opportunity to dismiss the popular no- 
tion about Indonesia being a neutralist 
country which does not have the cour- 
age to take sides in the cold war. The 
foreign policy of Indonesia, Ambasa- 
dor Pamontzak said, is neither pro- 
American nor pro-Russian, but pro-In- 


donesian. Their foreign policy, which 
is “active and independent,” is based 
on Indonesia’s national interest. Thus, 
the geographical location, economic 
conditions and historical roots of Indo- 
nesia would mean its dependence on 
other countries. He elaborated: “the 
world today is an inter-dependent 
world. It is a world in which all coun- 
tries are inevitably drawn closer toge- 
ther. No part is isolated; no part lives 
in a vacuum; no part is unaffected by 
happenings elsewhere.” 


Social Security System 


On September 1, 1957, the Social Se- 
curity Law (Republic Act No. 1161 as 
amended by Republic Act No. 1792) 
took effect. The objective of the law 
is to provide protection to workers and 
their families against the hazards of 1) 
disability, 2) sickness, 3) old age, and 
4) death. The Social Security System 
is administered by the Social Security 
Commission, composed of the Secreta- 
ry of Labor, the Secretary of Health, 
the Social Welfare Administrator, the 
General Manager of the Government 
Service and Insurance System (GSIS) 
and three other members to represent 
the labor and management groups. 
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Known as the private counterpart of 
the GSIS, the Social Security System 
covers all private firms in operation for 
at least two years and employing at 
least 50 persons in 1957 or at least six 
persons after September, 1958. An 
employee-member contributes 212%, 
and his employer 312%, of the em- 
ployee’s monthly salary. The Govern- 
ment, on its part, guarantees the bene- 
fits provided in the Social Security Law 
as well as the continuing operation of 
the system. 


In answer to critics, Rodolfo P. An- 
dal, Acting Chairman and Administra- 
tor of the Social Security System, has 
announced that: 


a) the death, sickness, retirement, 
and accident benefits would be increas- 
ed, protection against unemployment 
would be provided, and farm laborers 
would be covered once the social se- 
curity system has its healthy start. 


b) any person who would leave his 
place of employment can get back all 
his contributions including interest; or 
he may continue being insured with 
the System under a different arrange- 
ment. 


c) the social security system will 
not supplant or destroy any private be- 
nefit plan. Only about 400,000 of an 
estimated 4 million industrial force en- 
joy private benefit plans. 


d) the system will not pose as a 
competitor in the insurance field. Cit- 
ing the experience of the GSIS, the 
system may make the public insurance- 
conscious and thus create more busi- 
ness for insurance companies. 


e) enough safeguards have been pro- 
vided against the misuse of the accu- 
mulated fund of the system (estimat- 


ed to be Pi billion in 8-10 years). This 
fund wil! be used for the expansion 
and development of private industries, 
for industrial investments and for mass 


amelioration benefits such as housing 
projects. 


Other Significant Laws 
Enacted in 1957 


Republic Act No. 1616. This law 
provides for two modes of retirement 
in the government services: a) after 
rendering 30 years of service, regard- 
less of age, a government employee is 
subject to compulsory retirement and 
will receive a monthly pension for life; 
b) after rendering at least 20 years of 
service, regardless of age, a govern- 
ment employee may retire and receive 
2 gratuity equivalent to one month sa- 
lary (based on the highest rate receiv- 
ed) for every year of service but not 
to exceed 24 months. 


Republic Act No. 1826. This law 
aims (1) to establish a national ap- 
prenticeship system through the volun- 
tary cooperation of employers and 
workers and interested government 
and non-governmental agencies and 
(2) to provide for the establishment 
and furtherance of apprenticeship 
standards and to safeguard and pro- 
mote the welfare of apprentices. The 
apprenticeship system will be designed 
to meet adequately the increasing de- 
mand for skilled labor in the indus- 
trialization of the country. 


Republic Act No. 1827. This law 
seeks to prohibit corrupt or undesir- 
able lobbying methods; promote high 
ethical standards in lobbying, prevent 
harassing and unfair lobbying practices, 
and provide for the licensing of lobby- 
ists and the administration of said li- 
censes. 
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Bills Vetoed 


Significant bills vetoed by President 
Garcia this year included: H. B. No. 
3428 which would consider as civil ser- 
vice eligibles those officials and emplo- 
yees of government corporations who 
possess certain qualifications and who 
will have rendered 10 years service; 
H.B. No. 5945 which would automatical- 
ly raise the civil service eligibility of 
government employees under certain 
conditions; S.B. No. 394 which would 
provide that the civil service eligible 
and qualified officials or employees 
next in rank should be appointed to a 
vacant position; S.B. No. 669 which 
would give due recognition and retire- 
ment benefits to members of the Judi- 
ciary; and S.B. 560 and H.B. 6459 which 
would abolish the Office of Economic 
Coordination, National Development 
Company and other corporations and 
create instead a National Development 
Authority. 


Fiscal Policy Council 


The Fiscal Policy Council, composed 
of the Secretary of Finance, Governor 
of the Central Bank, Chairman of the 
National Economic Council and the 
Commissioner of the Budget, was 
created on February 13, 1957. Its main 
functions are to define responsibilities 
and establish procedures for coordinat- 
ed planning of development finance and 
to prescribe measures and standards 


relative to the formulation of govern- 
ment public borrowing policies. Or- 


ganized to assist this body was a Tech- 
nical Committee on Development Fi- 
nance composed of the senior repre- 
sentatives of the council members. 
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The main duties of the Fiscal Policy 
Council, as enumerated in Executive 
Order No. 236, are: 


1) To provide for more coordinated over- 
all programming and more effective 
consideration of specific undertak- 
ings authorized by R. A. 1000, other- 
wise known as the P1 billion bond 
law; 


2) To assure that national development 
is financed within an environment of 
monetary stability; 


3 


~ 


To avoid the creation of inflationary 
pressures by careful planning of limi- 
tations on bond issues and expendi- 
tures in the light of pertinent economic 
monetary indicators; 


4 


~ 


To expedite the process of develop- 
ment programming and implementa- 
tion by shortening the time required 
for necessary clearances and approv- 
als, and by simplifying the fiscal ope- 
rations incident to the issuance of 
bonds and disbursements of proceeds; 


5 


~ 


To reduce interest costs on idle bond 
fund balances by pooling all bond re- 
sources under R.A. 1000 and by main- 
taining the common fund at minimum 
levels sufficient only to cover current 
cash withdrawals; 


6) To improve the allotment and finan- 
cial control procedures applying to 
bond funds by establishing both time 
and monetary limits on obligational 
authority and related disbursements in 
order to provide an adequate basis for 
advance planning and the incurrence 
of contractual obligations while res- 
tricting cash availabilities to imme- 
diate and realistic liquidation needs. 


Implementation of 
Reorganization Plans 


Congress approved 34 plans (one in 
1955 and 33 in 1956) prepared by the 
Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission. Of these, four (Nos. 
10, 30-A, 20-A and 77) have been im- 
plemented, as provided by law, by exe- 























cutive orders. They are, respectively, 
1) the reorganization of the National 
Economic Council by E. O. 119 (July 
1, 1955) as amended by E.O. 134 and 
139; 2) the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources by E.O. 216 (Nov. 17, 1957); 
3) the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Labor by E.O. 218 (Dec. 10, 
1956); and 4) the creation of the Forest 
Products Research Institute by E.O. 
257 (July 5, 1957). Plan Nos. 60, 15- 
A, and 27-A were partially implement- 
ed by E.0. 248 (May 23, 1957) which 
provides for the full transfer of the Ci- 
vil Aeronautic Administration from the 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try to the Department of Public Works 
and Communications. 


Executive Orders 209 (October 19, 
1956) and 227 (January 5, 1957) which 
attempted to implement, respectively, 
the plans on Public Utilities Regula- 
lation and Land Transportation (Plan 
No. 60) and the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry (Plans No. 15-A 
and 27-A) were suspended by E.O. 241 
and E.0O. 242 pending the appointment 
of heads of pertinent offices to be 
created. 


Post-Audit System Adopted 


In a speech before the Convention 
of Government Auditors on May 10, 
1957, Mr. Jose R. Amoyo! described 
the new audit system which has been 
adopted by the General Auditing Office 
since July, 1956. According to Mr. Amo- 
yo, the new audit system: 

1) calls for action after transactions 


have been completed and recorded. This 
is known as the post-audit, or audit after 





1 Chief Supervising Auditor of the Natio- 
nal Audit Department, General Auditing Of- 
fice. 
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the fact. It is the ovposite of pre-audit 
where transactions are checked before 
they are consumated... Post-audit is pre- 
ferable since it gives the auditor a much 
better historical perspective. 


2) employs selective methods of check 
and review. By this method all activities 
and all types of transactions are check- 
ed to some extent, instead of a detailed 
checks of limited types of transactions. 
Under the old system, some types were 
fully audited but others — and very im- 
portant ones — were not examined at all. 


3) has a wider range of coverage. This 
is possible because of the use of scien- 
tifically prepared plan of action. A 
searching program of attack or examina- 
tion is developed before each audit is 
started. This plan is called an audit 
program and it is based on standards pro- 
duced and developed by eminent think- 
ers in the accounting profession. 


4) requires a withdrawal of the audit- 
or from management functions. Under a 
system of pre-audit, the auditor usurps 
too many prerogatives that rightly belong 
to agency heads. The post-audit system 
allows greater audit objectivity and inde- 
pendence of thought and action. If the 
auditor participates in management acti- 
vities, how can he review such activities 
with any sense of objectiveness? In other 
words, how can he review his own work 
with fairness and impartiality so necessa- 
ry for a good auditor? 


Raw Material Resources Survey 


The National Economic Council 
(NEC) will soon conduct a survey of 
our raw material resources to deter- 
mine their auantity, location, and com- 
mercial possibilities. The NEC hopes 
the survey would be (1) an essential 
factor in industrial planning, (2) a use- 
ful guide to prospective private inves- 
tors in determining the channels of in- 
vestment; and (3) an accurate guide- 
post to financial institutions in deter- 
mining the direction of credit. 
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Tax Census to be Launched 


A nation-wide tax census will soon 
be launched by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to update existing statistics on 
taxpayers and tax sources and stream- 
line the collection service. Mr. Marce- 
lo Santiago was designated over-all co- 
ordinator of the project. Ten regional 
supervising agents have already been 
appointed to assist in formulating more 
definite plans and devising procedures 
in the conduct of the census. Three dif- 
ferent census-taking methods will short- 
ly be pre-tested in three municipalities. 


Educational Tax Campaign 


Mr. J. G. Castillo,? in a radio speech 
on July 11, 1957, asserted that lack of 
tax consciousness on the part of the 
people was the principal cause of a 
high percentage of property tax delin- 
quency. To prove his point, he pre- 
sented comparable figures from 
abroad, thus: 


“Tax levy for 1953-54” 
City of Milwaukee — 


Taxes collectible 

from real and 

personal  pro- 

perties ..... $50,173,969.43 
Collection made 49,540,319.98 or 98.78% 
Delinquency ...$ 633,649.45 or 1.22% 


City of Detroit — 


Taxes collectible 
from real and 


personal  pro- 
perties ... -$151,699,433.83 
Collection made 151,072,158.00 or 99.996% 


Delinquency ..$ 627,275.83 or 00.004% 


Figures for the Philippines as of 
December 31, 1955: 


Taxes collectible 


2 Chief, Division of Provincial and Muni- 
*ipal Finance, Department of Finance 
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from real pro- 


perties in all 

provinces ..... P34,973,630.85 
Collection made .. 18,031,691.08 or 52% 
Delinquency... .P16,941,939.77 or 48% 


Taxes collectible 

from real pro- 

perties in all 

chartered cities P23,106,389.59 
Collection made .. 18,755,054.31 or 81% 
Delinquency P 4,351,335.28 or 19% 


Mr. Castillo commended the League 
of Women Voters for undertaking an 
educational campaign to awaken tax 
consciousness among the people. He 
said that tax payers would be more 
conscious of their duties if they under- 
stand how paid taxes are spent. For 
this purpose, he presented the follow- 
ing figures: 


All Funds of All Provinces 


(1954-55) 
Total ‘Tne: ........2. cis 5.00 P75,289,918.54 
Internal Revenue 
allotment ...... 35.44% 


Real Property Tax 16.31% 
Tuition fees . 10.46% 
Aid for municipal 


governments 5.39% 

Aids and loans . 21.70% 

Other sources . 10.70% 
Total Expenditures ...... P73,398,639.84 


Protective Services 6.08% 
Social Improve- 


ee ee 17.72% 
Economic Develop- 

eee 28.76% 
Aids to hospitals . 1.34% 
Equipment ...... 3% 
Capital outlays .. 14.42% 
Debt service 5.89% 


Collection, assess 
ment, administra- 
tion and adjudi- 
cation services 22.79% 


All Funds of All Cities 
(1954-55) 


St. NA P80,475,864.64 
Revenue 


Total Income 
Internal 











Allotment .... 11.10% 
Real Property Tax 24.84% 
Municipal Licenses 16.77% 


Tuition fees ..... 1.98% 
Markets & Slaught- 
erhouses fees ... 11.06% 
Aids and Loans .. 10.79% 
Al Others ....... 23.46% 
Total Expenditures ....... P79,586,231.18 


Protective Service 28.44% 
Social Improvement 26.19% 
Economic 

development ... 12.64% 
Capital Outlays .. 8.04% 
Debt Service ..... 5.12% 
Collection, Assess- 

ment, Operation, 

Administration 

and Adjudication 

Services ..... 16.65% 
Other Services .. 2.92% 


All Funds of All Municipalities 


(1954-55) 


Total Income .....4....4- P61,138,917.52 


Internal Revenue 
Allotment .... 11.16% 
Real Property Tax 21.17% 
Municipal Licenses 13.47% 
Markets & Slaught- 


erhouses fees .. 17% 

Aids and Loans .. 20.24% 

All Others ...... 16.96% 
Total Expenditures ...... P59,633,893.33 


Protective Service 19.32% 
Social Improvement 5.63% 
Economic Develop- 

EA oe 9.35% 
Aids to Provinces 3.61% 
Capital Outlays .. 15.03% 
Debt Service .... 5.18% 
Collection, Assess- 

ment, Operation 

and Adjudication 

Services ....... 35% 
Other Services ... 1.88% 
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Management Improvement in 
the Philippine Government 


In a speech at the Araneta Institute 
of Public and Business Administration 
on September 7, 1957, Commissioner 
of the Budget Dominador R. Aytona 
discussed recent management improve- 
ments in the Philippine government. 
Among those he mentioned were the 
series of plans prevared by the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization 
Commission which are expected “‘to pro- 
mote better execution of our laws, bet- 
ter management of our government, 
more expeditious administration of 
public business, and greater efficiency, 
combined with economy, in govern- 
ment operations.” He pointed out the 
significance of the Wage and Position 
Classification Office (WAPCO) vlan 
which classified positions on the basis 
of duties and responsibilities and which 
allocated salarv ranges according to the 
kind and difficulty of the iob and the 
value of nerformance. The Congress 
set aside P10.2 M this vear to partial- 
ly implement the WAPCO plan. 


Government, like any other organiza- 
tion, changes and grows with circum- 
stances and time; and on this theory, 
according to Commissioner Aytona, the 
Management Service of the Budget 
Commission was established to make 
management improvement a continu- 
ing program. The Management Service 
“has been developing management 
planning and control techniques, oper- 
ating standards and procedures, pat- 
terns for delegation of authority, 
guides for instituting simplified work 
methods, and schemes for reliable 
measurement and evaluation of per- 
formance.” 
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Another improvement cited by the 
Commissioner was the adoption of per- 
formance budgeting which gives to 
Congress and the President more ef- 
fective direction and control of govern- 
ment programs and policies than is 
possible under the line-item type of 
budget. Moreover, performance bud- 
geting, which is based on functions, 
activities, and projects in terms of ex- 
pected results, would provide the gen- 
eral public a clear and understandable 
statement of services to be provided 
by the Government and a means for 
determining how effectively these ser- 
vices are being provided. Commission- 
er Aytona added that the moderniza- 
tion of accounting, auditing and trea- 
sury practices had been achieved prepa- 
ratory to the adoption of performance 
budgeting. 


A more effective fiscal planning was 
the last improvement cited by the Bud- 
get Commissioner. “Fiscal planning is 
concerned with the crucial task of as- 
certaining the capital necessary to be 
diverted from the national output and 
of determining how these limited fi- 
nancial resources can best be allocated 
to the various social and economic 
programs designed to improve the wel- 
fare of the masses.” A more effective 
fiscal policy was considered necessary 
in view of the adoption of the govern- 
ment’s long range economic and fiscal 
plans. 


Support for In-Service Training 
Program Assured 


Three top government executives as- 
sured the effective implementation of 
the Cabinet policy on in-service train- 
ing in a symposium-forum sponsored 
by the eighth government training of- 
ficers group of the Institute of Public 


Administration last September 26, 
1957. Collector Jose Aranas of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (BIR), 
Deputy Commissioner Faustino Sy- 
Changco of the Budget Commission and 
Governor Juan Pajo, Special Assistant 
in the Office of the President, pledged 
all-out support for the program which 
is designed to increase the effective- 
ness of government operations. 


Collector Aranas outlined the prog- 
ress of in-service training program in 
his agency which was recently a reci- 
pient of an award given by the Insti- 
tute. He ascribed the P81 million in- 
crease in revenue collection this year 
to the extension of the training pro- 
gram to the ten regional offices of the 
BIR. The period of in-service instruc- 
tion was extended from eight to ten 
weeks to include courses in public ma- 
nagement, organization and public rela- 
tions. 


The development of public adminis- 
tration in the country and the role of 
the Budget Commission in its growth 
was the subject of Commissioner Sy- 
Changco. He recounted the seven sig- 
nificant stages in the progress of pub- 
lic administration in the country such 
as the establishment of the Institute of 
Public Administration, the institution 
of training officers courses, and the ap- 
pointment of a Government Training 
Coordinator. He also revealed that 
positions of chief training officer, se- 
nior training officer, assistant training 
officer and training officer may be in- 
cluded in the plantilla of government 
offices if the need for them could be 
justified. 

Governor Pajo talked on the role of 
the Office of the President in the in- 
service training field. He stressed that 
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initiative for the effective implementa- 
tion of the program should come from 
the top. Good examples from top ma- 
nagement, he added, are necessary for 
the proper implementation of the policy 
down the line. He assured the trainees 
of full support from the Office of the 
President in the financial, managerial 
and executory aspects of the program. 


Philippine Statistical Association 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Philippine Statistical Association was 
held last June 22, 1957. Papers read 
during the conference were: 


“An Application of Sampling Techniques 
to GSIS Salary Loan Operations,” by 
Adriano B. Batara and Manuel O. Hi- 
zon. 

“On Comparing Contingency Tables,” by 
H. Fairfield Smith 

“Non-Sampling Errors in Philippine Field 
Surveys,” by Burton T. Ofate 

“Household Expenditure Survey of Con- 
sumers in Greater Manila Area — Re- 
port of the First, Second and Third 
Rounds, November 1953 to November 
1954” by Fanny Cortez Garcia 

“Status of Philippine Census Plans and 
Future Planning Activities Involved for 
the Next Census of Population and 
Agriculture,” by Leon Ma. Gonzales 

“Benefits of Philippine Statistical Prog- 
ram as Training Areas for Censuses,” 
by Bernardino G. Bantegui 

“World Census Program for 1960 and 
the Past and Present Census Program 
of the U.S.” by Milton D. Lieberman. 


Supervisory Training at the IDC 


The Industrial Development Center 
(IDC) is currently undertaking four 
supervisory training courses. One is 
in general supervision (15th in a se- 
ries) and the other three in plant 
training (14th to 16th in a series). 
The 8-week training emphasizes four 
major phases of industrial management 
and supervision: namely, (1) organi- 


zation; (2) methods improvement or 
work simplification; (3) job instruc- 
tion; and (4) human relations. In de- 
signing these courses, the training 
staff, headed by Mr. Primitivo de Leon, 
expects to improve the supervisory 
skills in private firms in order to in- 
crease their productivity. 


The Industrial Development Center, 
a joint Philippine-American undertak- 
ing, was established on February 3, 
1955 to help the Philippines achieve 
a higher level of industrial production 
and employment. The Center under- 
takes four major programs: consulta- 
tion, training, information, and financ- 
ing. 


Labor Training 


Thirty labor leaders and 33 union 
directors are currently enrolled, respec- 
tively, in the Resident Labor Training 
School which started September 19, 
1957 and in the Union Education Direc- 
tors Training Institute which started 
August 26, 1957. The curriculum is 
problem centered and directed towards 
the basic concepts of responsible 
unionism, consultative bargaining, 
union administration, job evaluation, 
shop steward training and collective 
bargaining. 


The Resident Labor Training School 
with its regional offices and the Union 
Education Directors Training Institute 
were established as part of the Labor 
Education Center in 1956. The Cen- 
ter itself was established in 1954 as a 
joint Philippine-American project to 
(1) provide the climate for the develop- 
ment of a democratic, responsible and 
free trade union movements in the 
Philippines and (2) promote the 
growth of healthy labor management 
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relations. Aside from training activ- 
ities, the Center is also engaged in re- 
search and information and participates 
in various labor conferences, workshops 
and seminars. 


JMA Examination 


Out of about 1400 persons who took 
the Junior Management Analysts Exam- 
ination last June 29, 1957, 55 passed 
the written part of the test and quali- 
fied for the oral interview. Success- 
ful examinees will be appointed to res- 
ponsible positions in the Management 
Service of the Budget Commission and 
in management service sections to be es- 
tablished in each government agency. 
The JMA examination was the first of 
its kind to be given by the Bureau of 
Civil Service. 


Lecture Series Ended 


The second Benitez memorial lecture 
series, with the theme Education for 
Economic Progress, ended on Septem- 
ber 28, 1957. The series was sponsored 
py the U.P. College of Education. The 
1956 series dealt with public and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in community or 
rural development. The subjects dis- 
cussed in the 1957 series were the fol- 
lowing: 


“Education for Economic 
Progress” by Senator Jose 
P. Laurel, Sr. 

“Educational Aspects of the 
Five-Year Economic Deve- 
lopment Program With 
Emphasis on Foreign Aid” 
by Mr. Cornelio Crucillo 
“Aspects of the Curriculum 
for Economic Progress” by 
Dr. Dalmacio Martin. 
“The Role of Education in 
Public Administration” by 
Prof. Carlos P. Ramos 


June 29 


July 13 — 


July 27 


August 3 


August 17 — “Agricultural Education in 
the Philippines” Prof. by 
Martin V. Jarmin 
August 31 — “Commercial Education for 
Economic Progress” by 
Mr. Pacifico L. Velilla 
14 — “The Responsibility of 
Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation for Economic Prog- 
ress” by Mr. Jose S. Rol- 
dan 
28 — “A Forward Look — Edu- 
cation for Economic Prog- 
ress, by Undersecretary 
Martin Aguilar, Sr. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Isidro as U.P. Vice-President 


Dr. Antonio Isidro, dean of the Col- 
Jege of Education, was recently appoint- 
ed Vice-President for Academic Affairs 
of the University of the Philippines. He 
will be responsible for the development 
of the curriculum of all colleges, the 
supervision of instruction, and the pro- 
motion and coordination of research 
programs. Dr. Tomas Fonacier will re- 
main Executive Vice-President and, as 
such, will be mainly responsible for fi- 
nancial affairs. 


New Head of SSRC 


Prof. Nicolas Zafra, head of the His- 
tory Department, was appointed new 
chairman of the Social Science Research 
Center. The Center was established “to 
undertake research in the social scienc- 
es and to harness more profitably the 
resources of the country so that by 
their gainful and profitable employ- 
ment, the standard of living of the peo- 
ple may be raised. 


The research productions of the 
SSRC include (1) “An Annotated Bi- 
bliography of Philippine Social Science, 
Vol. I. (on Economics)” and (2) “List 
of Graduates with Graduate Degrees’ 
and Titles of their Theses.” Pending 
researches are: 








1) The Annotated Bibliography of Phil- 
ippine Social Science, Vol. II 

2) The Annotated History of the Philip- 
pines from 1898 to 1946 

3) A Study of Community Attitudes To- 
wards Blindness and How They are 
Experienced by the Blind 

4) A Study of Cultural Change in the 
Amburayan Region 

5) The Role of the Primary Group in 
Acculturation. 


The translation and annotation of La 
Solidaridad and annotation of the “Re- 
cords of the Constitutional Convention” 
are in the planning stage. 


Research on Community Development 


The University of the Philippines re- 
cently agreed to assist the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development 
in the conduct of a five-year research 
program on community development. 
For this purpose, a Community Deve- 
Jopment Research Council was orga- 
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nized. This council is composed of U.P. 
Vice President Antonio Isidro as chair- 
man and Professors J. Velmonte, J. V. 
Abueva, D. Jarmin, O. D. Corpuz, P. de 
Joya and J. V. Aguilar as members. The 
University received P230,000 to finance 
the research projects for this year. 


Conference on Administration 


A conference on administration is 
now being jointly conducted by the 
Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development (PACD) and the U.P. Ins- 
titute of Public Administration. The 
primary purpose of this 6-week confer- 
ence is “to provide key officials of the 
PACD in the field the necessary orien- 
tation in public administration and to 
acquaint them with certain principles, 
concepts, and practices which are 
deemed essential for the successful im- 
plementation of the community deve- 
lopment programs.” Sessions on hu- 
man relations and group development 
are held in the mornings and sessions 
on administration in the evenings. 
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Report on Budget Administration: 


Budget Commission Annual Report (FY 1956) 


Editors’ Note: 


Practitioners and students of Philippine public administration often find it difficult 
to secure access to the files and records of government agencies on account of limited re- 


porting facilities or poor records management. 


To assist persons interested in the activ- 


ities of certain key central management agencies, the JOURNAL carries reprints of the an- 
nual renorts of the Bureau of Civil Service, the Budget Commission, and the National Eco- 
nomic Council. Appropriate condensation will be made to save space when necessary. 


INTRODUCTION 


Up to the fiscal year 1954-1955, the 
Budget Commission had the following 
membership: 


Commissioner of the Budget — Chairman 
Auditor General — Member 
Commissioner of Civil Service — Member 


Administrative Officer of the 
Budget Commission — Secretar, 


With the passage by Congress and the 
final approval by the President of Re- 
public Act No. 992, otherwise known 
as the Revised Budget Act of 1954, 
and its partial implementation during 
the fiscal year 1955-1956, the Com- 
mission continued to function under 
the above set-up in so far as the con- 
sideration of the line item portion of 
the budget was concerned, and under 
the direct control and supervision of 
the Commissioner of the Budget and 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Bud- 
get in so far as the adoption of the 
performance budget during the said 
fiscal year was concerned. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE BUDGET 
COMMISSION 


As provided for in Executive Order 
No. 25, dated April 25, 1936, Com- 
monwealth Act No. 246 (Budget Act), 
Republic Act No. 992 (providing for 
a budget system for the National Gov- 
ernment), and Kepublic Act No. 433, 
etc., the Budget Commission serves as 
the principal staff arm of the Pres- 
ident with respect to: 


1. Fiscal planning and control, the man- 
agement aspects of government opera- 
tions, and the preparation and control 
of the national budget; 

2. The maintenance and preparation of 
consolidated accounting records and 
reports for the National Government; 

3. The coordination of legislative pro- 
posals affecting departments and 
agencies of the government; and 

4. The administration of the wage and 
position classification system. 


A detailed breakdown of these func- 
tion are: 


General 


1. Obtains from departments and agen- 
cies such information as the Com- 











missioner may from time to time 
require and under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe; 

. Has access to, and the authority to 
examine, any books, documents, pa- 
pers, or records of any department or 
agency as the Commissioner may deem 
necessary, under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe; 

. Develops programs and issues regula- 
tions and orders for the improved 
gathering, compiling, analysis, publi- 
cation, and dissemination of relevant 
and necessary statistical information 
related to the functions of the Com- 
mission by the departments and agen- 
cies; and advises the President when 
such regulations and orders are not 
adhered to by departments and agen- 
cies; 

. Studies drafts, reviews, revises, co- 
ordinates and clears legislative pro- 
posals affecting departments and 
agencies of the government; and 


. Administers the position classification 
and compensation system provided in 
Reorganization Plans Nos. 1-A and 2-A 
on Personnel; modifies and revises 
those plans as necessary to maintain 
them in a current status. 


Fiscal Policy 


. Serves as the chief fiscal planning 
and financial control instrumentality 
of the government; 

. Formulates sound and integrated fis- 
cal policies in the light of economic 
trends, and evaluates the reciprocal 
effects of fiscal policy and the status 
of the national economy; 

. Prepares comprehensive fiscal plans, 
both short and long-range, embraching 
the total public sector, designed to 
promote maximum social and econo- 
mic development within the context 
of monetary stability; and 

. Coordinates the processing and review 
of all proposals from the departments, 
agencies, and corporations of the Na- 
tional Government for public borrow- 
ings where the full faith and credit 
of the National Government supports 
the loan agreement; conducts budget- 
ary, administrative, and fiscal review 
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of all such financial proposals; and 
submits coordinated recommendations 
to the President concerning final ac- 
tion on such. 


Accounting 


. Consolidates and analyzes financial 


data relating to income and appro- 
priations; 


. Prepares reports for the financial 


guidance and information of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the National Govern- 
ment; 


. Provides technical guidance and su- 


pervision to agency accounting opera- 
tions; and 


. Maintains, pending transfer of respon- 


sibility for accounting functions to the 
departments and agencies, basic ac- 
counting records and books of ac- 
counts, process requisitions and vou- 
chers; issues -certifications as to 
availability of funds, makes reports, 
and performs other accounting func- 
tions as required by law and regula- 
tions. 


Management 


. Makes detailed studies of the depart- 


ments and establishments of the Na- 
tional Government with a view to 
securing greater economy and effi 
ciency in the conduct of the public 
service upon request of agencies, or 
when deemed necessary by the Comi- 
missioner; 


. Implements plans for management im- 


provements and reorganization within 
departments and establishments of 
the government; upon approval of such 
plans by the President; 


. Keeps abreast of current thinking on 


principles, methods, and practices of 
modern business management; de- 
signs and prepares practical programs 
for improving government administra- 
tion; and encourages, stimulates, and 
assists agencies in the adoption and 
installation of modern business tech- 
niques and practices; 


. Counsels and makes recommendatory 


reports to the President, department 
heads and such other officials as the 
President may designate for changes 
in: 
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a. the existing organization, manage- 
ment, activities, and methods of 
business of such government de- 
partments or establishments; 


b. the appropriations therefor; 


c. the assignments of particular acti- 
vities to particular services; or 


d. the regrouping of services; and 


5. Establishes and operates a system of 
management controls and reports, and 
takes necessary measures to enforce 
such systems. 


Budgeting 


1. Prepares budgets of receipts, obliga- 
tions, expenditures, and other appro- 
priation proposals, under such policies 
as the President may adopt; 


2. Assembles, correlates, revises, redu- 
ces, or increases requests for appro- 
priations of the different departments 
and agencies of the government, and 
revises, analyzes, coordinates, and ad- 
vises the President on estimates of 
income submitted by the various gov- 
ernment agencies; 


3. Relates the appropriations of the 
several government agencies to each 
other and integrates such programs 
into a harmonious program and fiscal 
policy for the National Government 
as a whole; 


4. Furnishes at the request of any com- 
mittee of either House of Congress 
having jurisdiction over revenue or 
appropriations, such assistance and 
information as to the committee may 
require; and 


5. Establishes and operates a system of 
allotting appropriations and provided 
by law, including the Counterpart 
Fund-Special Account and appropria- 
tions for expenditures of the proceeds 
of public borrowing, to prevent the 
incurrence of deficits; takes neces- 
sary measures to enforce the allot- 
ment system and provides a reporting 
system for budget control. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
The 1957 Annual Budget 


The Annual Budget for the Fiscal 
Year 1957 which was prepared by this 
Office was submitted by the President 
to the Congress on February 6, 1956. 
The following policies adopted by the 
President were used as guiding prin- 
ciples in the preparation of said bud- 
get: 


1. Adoption of a stringent budgetary 
policy for normal expenditures fi- 
nanced from the General Fund; no in- 
crease in the 1957 Budget for the con- 
duct of normal government operations 
except 


a. to satisfy mandatory commitments 
of the government; 


b. to provide essential services for 
increased population growth; and 
c. to continue or extend services pre- 


viously authorized, the non-perfor- 
mance of which would cause con- 
siderable social or economic loss; 


2. In capital expenditures, priority 
be given to projects oriented to econ- 
omic objectives which are definitely in- 
come-producing and which give pro- 
mise of bringing economic returns with- 
in a relatively short period; preference 
given to only such social investment 
projects as are directly contributory to 
economic productivity, particularly un- 
der the rural development program, or 
which are imperative to maintain pre- 
sent education, health, sanitation, and 
other social standards; and 


3. Maximize the amounts which can 
be made available for the Government’s 
economic development program; main- 
tain monetary stability by placing a lim- 
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it on and carefully scheduling all pub- 
lic borrowings, and continuing the po- 
licy of a flexibly-managed currency; 
and give the economy moderate expan- 
sionary character while keeping new in- 
jections into the money flow under ef- 
fective control by advance planning and 
by releasing such amounts only as the 
economy can absorb without exerting 
undue inflationary pressure. 


Despite plans to comply fully with 
the provisions of the Revised Budget 
Act of 1954 regarding the adoption by 
all the executive departments of the 
performance type budget, only the ori- 
ginal 12 agencies representing 10 exe- 
cutive departments that had operated 


under the performance type budget 
during the fiscal year under review, 
will continue operating under the same 
for the fiscal year 1957. These agen- 
cies are: 


Bureau of Civil Service 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Land Registration Commission 
Bureau of Lands 

Bureau of Telecommunications 
Bureau of Public Libraries 
Bureau of Labor 

Wage Administration Service 
Industrial Safety Engineering Division 
Armed Forces of the Philippines 
Bureau of Health 

Bureau of Commerce 


Savings Effected 


Proposed or 


Requested 

1. Reduction of the budget 
proposals in the 1957 
Annual Budget submitted 
by the different govern- 
ment agencies ......... 


2. Reductions of outlays 
called for or proposed in 
1,578 special budgets for 
lumpsum appropriations 


3. Reduction in 1,869 re- 
quests made by different 
departments, bureaus and 
offices for release of al- 
lotments, reversion and 
transfer of allotments 
from one item to an- 
ME cs Cate Deseo cnaeet 


4. Reductions in 4,328 mis- 
cellaneous requests made 
by different departments, 
bureaus and offices .... 


P1,057,146,991.00 


202,599,041.61 


Approved or 


Recommended Savings 
P 796,992,350.00 P260,154,641.00 
191,238,827.94 11,360,213.67 





1,000,785,263.65 973,012,353.16 27,772,910.49 
11,876,737.90 5,678,151.69 6,198.589.21 
P2,272,408,034.16 P1,966,921,682.79 P305,486,351.37 
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Intervention in matters of appointments 
and promotions 


During the period under review, the 
former Service Inspection Division, now 
appointment Unit, of this Office which 
is in charge of processing appointments 
and promotions, acted upon 33,002 ori- 
ginal and/or promotional appointments 
from different departments, bureaus 
and offices of the National Government, 
local governments, and government- 
owned or controlled corporations, and 
was able to effect savings for the Gov- 
ernment as follows: 


Total Appointments or Promo- 


tioms Processed ...../0.40%.. 33,002 
Total Salary proposed ........ P62,670,703 
Total Salary approved ........ P62,473,011 
eo ee 2? 118,692 
These savings have been effected 


through the enforcement of: 


1. The provisions of Section 14 of 
Commonwealth Act No. 402, as amend- 
ed by Section 11 of Executive Order No. 
92, prescribing the manner of fixing sa- 
laries; 


2. The Cabinet Resolution of Februa- 
ry 24, 1954, limiting promotion in the 
same position to not more than two 
grades and to not more than four 
grades for appointments involving 
change of position with elevation in 
rank with increased duties and respon- 
sibilities; 

3. The Cabinet prohibition against 
reinstatement of retired employees. 


Administrative control and supervision 
over accounting services in government 
agencies 


1. Using time saving IBM machines, 
paid salary differentials as well as about 


75,000 monthly warrants, of ali Natio- 
nal teachers in 46 provinces and 22 ci- 
ties of the Philippines. 


2. Prepared through the accounting 
machines of the IBM Section, the pen- 
sions and salary warrants of the follow- 
ing bureaus and offices: 


Board on Pensions for 

WOUSROD (re 2iiss 6 3783 18,000 a month 
Bureau of Posts and 

Bureau of Telecom- 


munications ........ cicc0” ” 
Philippine Veterans 
DE ie cttiabaiawasts 20.000.”. ” 
Total 


FE ee 4 105,000 a month 


3. Conducted a rigid campaign for 
the liauidation of cash advances in the 
hands of special disbursing officers. 


4. Liquidated the sum of P120,075.04 
representing prior years’ cash deposits 
in the Philippine Procurement Mission 
at New York. 


5. Freezed certifications to accounts 
payable of prior years in the sum of 
P5,408,972.06 in the General Headquar- 
ters, Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
for the purpose of allotting the same 
for some specific purposes. 


6. Adjusted or otherwise liquidated 
the following items in the Bureau of 
Public Schools accounts: 


a. Cash advance ......; P62,360,549.51 
b. Accounts receivable ... 159,099.74 
ec. Supplies and sales 

Was heads. ATER RS 221,372.20 
d. Accounts payable ....  9,585,600.51 


?72,327,121.96 

















Contributions to Legislation 


1. Bills commented on and recom- 
mended for approval and/or 
certification to Congress ...... 14 

2. Bills commented on and recom- 
mended for approval subject to 
certain modifications 

3. Bills commented on and recom- 
mended for disapproval and/or 
not to be certified to Congress 10 

4. Bills of which no action was re- 
commended 


5. Bills passed by Congress and 
not objected to for approval .. 6 


6. Bills passed by Congress recom- 
mended for veto 


7. Bills referred to other agencies 3 
8. Bills recommended to be held in 


I site aide aiken Hines 1 
9. Bills prepared by the Budget 
GD kak:kdewcns Peewee 1 





Total number of bills acted upon 38 


Accomplishments of the Wage and 
Position Classification Office 
(WAPCO) 


1. Allocation lists were revised and 
up-dated, and new positions and those 
not previously classified were audited, 
analyzed, and allocated. 

2. Classes were created or abolished; 
ranges assigned to new classes, revised 
upward or downward as conditions war- 
ranted. 

3. Class specifications and indices to 
classes by occupational groups and al- 
phabetically arranged were printed and 
distributed to departments, bureaus, 
agencies and corporations. 

4. Two cost-estimates, one for 30 per 
cent implementation of the WAPCO pay 
plan based on Manila rates; another for 
30 per cent implementation of the pay 
plan with geographical differentials, 
were prepared. 
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5. Staffing patterns for approved re- 
organization plans were likewise pre- 
pared in close cooperation with reorga- 
nization analyst, and limited salary sur- 
veys of private firms were made or 
conducted. 


6. Workshops for personnel officers 
from different government offices and 
chief cierks of engineering and irriga- 
tion districts were held, and rotation of 
analysts and supervising analysts as 
part of their in-service training made. 


Statistical summary of work accom- 
plished by the WAPCO 


For classification : 
Allocation lists revised for —203,293 








positions. 
Requests for review of class- 
ification and allocation of 
positions: 
Acted upon — 8,182 
Pending action — 1,365 — 9,537 
requests. 
Job Description Forms re- 
ceived: 
Allocated —12,349 
Unallocated — 986 —13,235 JD 
Forms. 
Printed class specifications: 
Occupational 
group — 239 


Class specification 
(including those 


for 78 new 
classes) — 2,363 — 2,601 class 
specifications 
Workshops: 
Held _ 6 work- 
shops 
Personnel Officers 
trained — 117  per- 
sonnel of- 
ficers. 
Chief clerks of en- 
gineering and 
irrigation districts — 167 chief 
clerks 
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Staffing patterns: 


New occupation 
groups creat- 


ed _— 11 
New classes 
created — 172— 188 staff- 


— ing patterns 





For compensation: 


Cost-estimates for 30 per cent implemen- 
tation of pay plan — 


21 million pesos additional appropria- 
tion based on Manila rates. 


7 million pesos additional appropria- 
tion with geographical differentials. 


Limited salary surveys — 


3 limited salary surveys conducted (Print- 
ing jobs, Telecommunications Jobs, Ac- 
tuarial jobs. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY 


Promotion and Employee-Development 


At the beginning of the fiscal year 
under review, the Commission had a 
total of 1,356 officials and employees. 
During the period, 129 transferred to 
other offices of the National Govern- 
ment, 39 resigned, 10 retired, and 283 
new employees were appointed. In fur- 
therance of its policy of giving incen- 
tives to personnel already in the ser- 
vice, as well as attracting more highly 
qualified men from outside, this office 
has, during the fiscal year under re- 
view 


1. given salary adjustments and/or pro- 
motions to 634 deserving officials and 
employees who have performed their 
jobs with demonstrated ability and 
merit, coupled with loyalty and unsel- 
fish devotion to the service; and 

2. conducted in-service trainings, semi- 
nars and conferences on various as- 
pects of public administration, and on 
subjects closely allied or related to 
employees’ particular duties for the 

purpose of improving their work, at- 


titudes and understanding and thereby 
increasing the effectiveness of busi- 
ness operations as well as providing 
development of understudies and pre 
paring able employees for eventual pro- 
motion. 


In Service Training Classes 


Class Field Covered Number of 
Participants 
First Public Finance, 44 (awarded 
Organization and certificates 
Official Cerres- of profi- 
pondence ciency 
Second — 


Group A Accounting, Pub- 
lic Finance Organ- 


ization and Me- 40 (awarded 
thods, and Offi- certificates 
cial Correspon of pro fi- 
dence ciency ) 
Group B —do— 62 (awarded 
certificates 
of profi- 
ciency ) 


Disciplinary Actions Against 
Personnel 

In order to improve the service on 
matters relating to the conduct and dis- 
cipline of the rersonnel, this Office has, 
during the period under review, probed, 
for various offenses and misdemeanors 
in varying gravity, its erring employees, 
in conformity with the provisions of 
Executive Order No. 370, series of 
1941, with the following accomplish- 
ments: 


1. Number of employees charged .. 53 
a. Number of employees whose 
charges were dropped by 
the Office for insufficiency 
of evidence or for lack of 
merit 


b. Number of employees in- 
vestigated and recommend- 
ed for disciplinary action 
to the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice: 
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1) Number of employees 
dismissed from the ser- 
vice, fined and/or penal 
ized, with reprimand. 
and warning 


2) Number of employees 
whose cases are still 
pending in the Bureau 
of Civil Service 


c. Number of employees 
whose investigations are 
still pending in the Of- 
esta cethnks wlniats 10 


d. Number of employees 
whose _ investigations 
have been terminated 
and are being prepared 
for submission to the 


Bureau of Civil Service 12 53 


EXPENSES OF THE BUDGET 
COMMISSION 


For the Fiscal Year 1956, the total 
expenditures of the Budget Commission 
amounted to P3,298,516.38. This is only 
0.45 per cent, more or less, of the total 
expenditures of P734,352,773.38 of the 
National Government. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The total income that accrued to the 
General Fund of the National Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year under re- 
view amounted to P736,229,364.78, 
while the total expenditures reached 
the sum of P734,352,773.38 or a surplus 
of P1,876,591.40 which, deducted from 
the deficit of P167,261,767.31 as of July 
1, 1955, this fund has a deficit of P165,- 
385,175.91 as of June 30, 1956. 


Total Income and Expenditures During 
Fiscal Year 1956 Compared to Those of 
Fiscal Year 1955 


Total Income Total Expenditures 


Fiscal Year 
1956 ... 736,229,364.78 P734,352,773.38 


Fiscal Year 


1955 .... 667,354,419.71 665,463,888.56 


Increase P 68,874,945.07 P 68,888,884.82 


The above figures show that for the 
fiscal year 1956, the income increased 
by 10.32% and the expenditures in- 
creased by 10.35% over those for 1955. 


Special Fund 


The Special Fund had a surplus of 
P157,099,020.97 on June 3, 1955. The 
total income and transfers to the fund 
during the fiscal year under review 
amounted to P150,859,196.30, while the 
total expenditures and transfers from 
the fund amounted to P117,323,838.58, 
which means a realized surplus of P33,- 
535,357.72. Deducting the negative 
surplus adjustment of P2,356,630.35, 
the total surplus as of June 30, 1956, is 
P188,277,748.34. 


Bond Fund 


On June 30, 1955, the Bond Fund had 
a surplus of P16,107,642.36. The in- 
come realized and transfers made to 
the fund amounted to P156,178,737.82. 
During the same period the investments 
were P52,527,174.53 and the operating 
expenses were P68,149,134.80. This 
fund had a surplus of P51,110,070.85 
on June 30, 1956. 


Fiduciary Fund 


The Fiduciary Fund had a surplus of 
P6,042,442.21 on July 1, 1955, which 
was later increased to P11,336,777.41 
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on account of the inclusion of other fi- 
duciary funds. During the fiscal year 
1956, the income and transfers amount- 
ed to P25,332,745.01 while the expen- 
ditures total P20,954,898.49 or an ex- 


* For detailed information on the state of 


the finances as well as the different sources 
of funds of the Republic of the Philippines 
for fiscal year 1955-56, refer to the follow- 
ing appendices which are attached with the 
original report: 


APPENDIX “A”—Comparative Statement 





of Cash Resources, Ex- 
penditures and _  Sur- 
plus (General Fund 
Proper ) 
“B”—Statement of Continu- 
ing Appropriations, 
General Fund Proper, 
June 30, 1956 
“C”—Comparative statement 
of Actual Receipts and 
Estimated Income for 
the Fiscal Year 1955- 
56 
“D”—Comparative Statement 
of Appropriation and 
Expenditures Condens- 
ed and _ Consolidated 
by Department for the 
Fiscal Year 1956, Gen- 
eral Fund 
“E”—Statement of Appro- 
priations and Expendi- 
tures Consolidated and 
Detailed by Budget 
Classification for Year 
Ending June 30, 1956, 
General Fund Proper 
“F”—Statement of Function- 
al Appropriation and 
Expenditures for the 
Period from July 1, 
1955 to June 30, 1956 
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cess of income over expenditures in the 
sum of P4,337,846.52. Including the 
surplus adjustment of P119,205.96, the 
surplus on June 30, 1956 amounted to 
P15,833,829.89.* 


APPENDIX “G”—Comparative 


Receipts, 
Fiscal Years 1955 and 
1956 
“H”—Comparative Statement 
of Expenditures Con- 
densed and Consolidat- 
ed by Department for 
the Fiscal Years 1956 
and 1955 
“T’—Comparative Statement 
of Expenditures Con- 
solidated and Detailed 
by Budget Classifica- 
tion for Fiscal Years 
1956 and 1955 
“J’—Comparative Statement 
of Functional Classifi- 
cation for Fiscal Years 
1956 and 1955. 
“K”—Statement Showing the 
Receipts, Transfers, Ex- 
penses and Surplus of 
the Special Funds by 
Bureaus and Offices 
for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1956. 
“L”—Statement of Bond 
Funds for Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1956 
“M”—Statement Showing the 
Income, Expenditures 
and Surpluses of the Fi- 
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